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TO    THE 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE  JAMES  CRAGGS,ESQi. 

HIS  majesty's  principal  secretary  of  state. 

DEAR    SIR, 

I  CANNOT  wifti  that  any  of  my  writings  fhould 
laft  longer  than  the  memory  of  our  friendlhip ; 
and,  therefore,  I  thus  publicly  bequeath  them  to 
you,  in  return  for  the  many  valuable  inftances  of 
your  afFedlion. 

That  they  may  come  to  you  with  as  little  difad- 
vantage  as  poffible,  I  have  left  the  care  of  them  to 
one  *,  whom,  by  the  experience  of  fome  years,  I 
know  well  qualified  to  anfwer  my  intentions.  He 
has  already  the  honour  and  happinefs  of  being 
under  your  protedion ;  and,  as  he  will  very  much 
Hand  in  need  of  it,  I  cannot  wifh  him  better,  than 
that  he  may  continue  to  deferve  the  favour  and 
countenance  of  fuch  a  patron. 

I  have  no  time  to  lay  out  in  forming  fuch  com- 
pliments, as  would  but  ill  fuit  that  familiarity  be- 
tween us,  which  was  once  my  greateft  pleafure, 
and  will  be  my  greatefc  honour  hereafter.  Inftead 
of  them,  accept  of  my  hearty  wi{hes,  that  the 
great  reputation  you  have  acquired  fo  early,  may 

♦  Mr.  TickeU. 
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increafe  more  and  more  :  and  that  you  may  long 
ferve  your  country  with  thofe  excellent  talents,  and 
unblemiihed  integrity,  which  have  fo  powerfully 
recommended  you  to  the  mofl  gracious  and  amiable 
Monarch  that  ever  filled  a  throne.  May  the  frank- 
nefs  and  generofity  of  your  fpirit  continue  to  foften 
and  fubdue  your  enemies,  and  gain  you  many 
friends,  if  poifible,  as  fmcere  as  yourfelf.  When 
you  have  found  fuch,  they  cannot  wifh  you  more 
true  happinefs  than  I,  who  am,  with  the  greateft 
zeal. 

Dear  SIR, 

Your  mod  entirely  afFe£lionate  friend, 

iand  faithful  obedient  fervant, 

June4,  1719,  J.  ADDISON. 


POEMS 

B  Y 

MR.        ADDISON, 


TO    MR.    DRYDEN. 

'OW  long,  great  Poet,  fhall  thy  facred  lays    ' 
Provoke  our  wonder,  and  tranfcend  our  praife  ? 
Can  neither  injuries  of  time,  or  age. 
Damp  thy  poetic  heat,  and  quench  thy  rage  ? 
Not  fo  thy  Ovid  in  his  exile  wrote. 
Grief  chill'd  his  breaft,  and  check'd  his  rifing  thought : 
Penfive  and  fad,  his  drooping  Mule  betrays 
The  Roman  genius  in  its  lafl  decays. 

Prevailing  warmth  has  flill  thy  mind  poffell:. 
And  fecond  youth  is  kindled  in  thy  bread ; 
Thou  mak'ft  the  beauties  of  the  Romans  knoivn. 
And  England  boafts  of  riches  not  her  ovv^n ; 
Thy  lines  have  heightened  Virgil's  majefly. 
And  Horace  wonders  at  himfelf  in  thee* 
Thou  teacheft  Perfius  to  inform  our  ifle 
In  fmoother  numbers,  and  a  clearer  ftyle  j 
And  Juvenal,  inflrufted  in  thy  page. 
Edges  his  fatire,  and  improves  his  rage, 
e   3 
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Thy  copy  cafts  a  fairer  light  on  all. 
And  flill  out-fhines  the  bright  original. 

Now  Ovid  boafls  th'  acf^antage  of  thy  fong. 
And  tells  his  ftory  in  the  Britifh  tongue ; 
Thy  charming  verfe,  and  fair  tranflations,  ihow 
How  thy  own  laurel  firft  began  to  grow  : 
How  wild  Lycaon,  chang'd  by  angry  gods. 
And  frighted  athimfelf,  ran  howling  through  the  woods, 

O  may 'ft  thou  flill  the  noble  tafk  prolong. 
Nor  age,  nor  ficknefs,  interrupt  thy  fong  : 
Then  may  we  wondering  read,  how  human  limbs 
Have  water'd  kingdoms,  and  diflblv'd  in  flreams ; 
Of  thofe  rich  fruits  that  on  the  fertile  mold 
Turned  yellow  by  degrees,  and  ripen'd  into  gold  5 
How  fome  in  feathers,  or  a  ragged  hide. 
Have  liv'd  a  fecond  life,  and  different  natures  try'd. 
Then  will  thy  Ovid,  thus  transformed,  reveal 
A  nobler  change  than  he  himfelf  can  tell. 

Magd.  College,  Oxon. 

June  2,  1693. 
The  Author's  age  az. 


,   [  7  ] 
A    P   O   E   M 

T  O 

HIS    MAJESTY*, 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 


T  O 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JOHN  SOMERS, 

LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE   GREAT   SEAL, 
1695. 

JF  yet  your  thoughts  are  loofe  from  flate  aifairs. 

Nor  feel  the  burden  of  a  kingdom's  cares ; 
If  yet  your  time  and  aflions  are  your  own ; 
Receive  the  prefent  of  a  Mufe  unknown  : 
A  Mufe  that,  in  adventurous  numbers,  fmgs 
The  rout  of  armies,  and  the  fall  of  Kings, 
Britain  advanc'd,  and  Europe's  peace  reftor'd. 
By  Somers'  counfels,  and  by  NafTau's  fword. 

To  you,  my  Lord,  thefe  daring  thoughts  belong 
Who  help'd  to  raife  the  fubjeft  of  my  fong ; 
To  you  the  hero  of  my  verfe  reveals 
His  great  defigns,  to  you  in  council  tells 
His  inmoft  thoughts,  determining  the  doom 
Of  towns  unllorm'd,  and  battles  yet  to  come. 

*  King  William, 
B    4 
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And  well  could  you,  in  your  Immortal  flrains, 
Defcribe  his  condudl,  and  reward  his  pains : 
But,  fmce  the  ftate  has  all  your  cares  engrofs'd. 
And  poetry  in  higher  thoughts  is  loft. 
Attend  to  what  a  lefTer  Mufe  indites. 
Pardon  her  faults,  and  countenance  her  flights. 
On  you,  my  Lord,  with  anxious  fear  I  wait. 
And  from  your  judgement  muft  expeft  my  fate. 
Who,  free  from  vulgar  paflions,  are  above 
Degrading  envy,  or  mifguided  love  ; 
If  you,  well  pleas 'd,  fhall  fmile  upon  my  lays. 
Secure  of  fame,  my  voice  I  '11  boldly  raife. 
For  next  to  what  you  write,  is  what  you  praife. 
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[    9    ] 

TO    THE    KING. 

"iirr  H  e  N  now  the  bufmefs  of  the  field  is  o*er. 

The  trumpets  fleep,  and  cannons  ceafe  to  roar. 
When  every  difmal  echo  is  decay 'd. 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  laid ; 
Attend,  aufpicious  prince  ;  and  let  the  Mufe 
In  humble  accents  milder  thoughts  infufe. 

Others,  in  bold  prophetic  numbers  fkill'd. 
Set  thee  in  arms,  and  led  thee  to  the  field  ; 
My  Mufe  expecting  on  the  Britilh  llrand 
Waits  thy  return,  and  welcomes  thee  to  land : 
She  oft  has  feen  thee  prefling  on  the  foe. 
When  Europe  was  concern'd  in  every  blow; 
But  durll  not  in  heroic  firains  rejoice; 
The  trumpets,  drums,  and  cannons,  drown'd  her  voice : 
She  faw  tjie_B^ne  run  thick  with  human  gore. 
And  floating  corps  lie  beating  on  the  Ihore ; 
She  faw  thee  climb  the  banks,  but  try'd  in  vain 
To  trace  her  Hero  through  the  dully  plain. 
When  through  the  thick  embattled  line?  he  broke. 
Now  plung'd  amidft  the  foes,  now  loft  in  clouds  of 
fmoke. 

O  that  fome  Mufe,  renown'd  for  lofty  verfe. 
In  daring  numbers  would  thy  toils  rehearfe ! 
Draw  thee  belov'd  in  peace,  and  fear'd  in  wars, 
Inur'd  to  noon-day  fweats,  and  mid-night  cares  1 
But  flill  the  God-like  man,  by  fome  hard  fate^ 
Receives  the  glory  of  his  toils  too  late; 
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Too  late  the  verfe  the  mighty  aft  fucceeds. 
One  age  the  hero,  one  the  poet  breeds. 

A  thoufand  years  in  full  fucceffion  ran. 
Ere  Virgil  rais'd  his  voice,  and  fang  the  man 
Who,  driven  by  ftrefs  of  fate,  fuch  dangers  bore 
On  ftormy  feas,  and  a  difallrous  fhore. 
Before  he  fettled  in  the  promis'd  earth. 
And  gave  the  empire  of  the  world  its  birth. 

Troy  long  had  found  the  Grecians  bold  and  fierce. 
Ere  Homer  mufter'd  up  their  troops  in  verfe  ; 
Long  had  Achilles  quell 'd  the  Trojans'  lull. 
And  laid  the  labour  of  the  gods  in  dull. 
Before  the  towering  Mufe  began  her  flight. 
And  drew  the  hero  raging  in  the  fight, 
Engag'd  in  tented  fields  and  rolling  floods. 
Or  flaughtering  mortals,  or  a  match  for  gods. 

And  here,  perhaps,  by  fate's  unerring  doom. 
Some  mighty  bard  lies  hid  in  years  to  come. 
That  fliall  in  William's  god-like  a6ls  engage. 
And  v/ith  his  battles  warm  a  future  age ; 
Hibernian  fields  iTiall  here  thy  conquefts  fliow. 
And  Boyne  be  fung,  when  it  has  ceas'd  to  flow ; 
Here  Gallic  labours  fliall  advance  thy  fame. 
And  here  SenefTe  fliall  wear  another  name. 
Our  late  pofterity,  with  fecret  dread. 
Shall  view  thy  battles,  and  with  pleafure  read 
How,  in  the  bloody  field  too  near  advanc'd. 
The  guiltlefs  bullet  on  thy  flioulder  glanc'd. 

The  race  of  Nafl^au  v/as  by  Heaven  defign'd 
To  curb  the  proud  oppreflbrs  of  mankind. 
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To  bind  the  tyrants  of  the  earth  with  laws. 
And  fight  in  every  injur'd  nation's  caufe. 
The  world's  great  patriots ;  they  for  juftice  call ; 
And,  as  they  favour,  kingdoms  rife  or  fall. 
Our  Britiih  youth,  unus'd  to  rough  alarms, 
Carelefs  of  fame,  and  negligent  of  arms. 
Had  long  forgot  to  meditate  the  foe. 
And  heard  unwarm'd  the  martial  trumpet  blow ; 
But  nowinfpir'd  by  thee,  with  frefh  delight. 
Their  fvvords  they  brandilh,  and  require  the  fight. 
Renew  their  ancient  conquefts  on  the  main. 
And  adl  their  fathers'  triumphs  o'er  again; 
Fir'd,  when  they  hear  how  Agincourt  was  ftrow'd 
With  Gallic  corps,  and  Creffi  fwam  in  blood. 
With  eager  warmth  they  fight,  ambitious  all 
Who  firft  (hall  ftorm  the  breach,  or  mount  the  wall. 
In  vain  the  thronging  enemy  by  force 
Would  clear  the  ramparts,  and  repel  their  courfe ; 
They  break  through  all,  for  William  leads  the  way. 
Where  fires  rage  moll,  and  loudeft  engines  play. 
Namur's  late  terrors  and  deftruftion  Ihow, 
What  William,  warm'd  with  juft  revenge,  can  do  ? 
Where  once  a  thoufand  turrets  rais'd  on  high 
■Their  gilded  fpires,  and  glitter'd  in  the  {ky. 
An  undiftinguiih'd  heap  of  dull  is  found. 
And  all  the  pile  lies  fmoking  on  the  ground. 
His  toils,  for  no  ignoble  ends  defign'd, 
(  Promote  the  common  welfare  of  mankind  ; 
No  wild  ambition  moves,  but  Europe's  fears. 
The  cries  of  orphans,  and  the  v/idow's  tears : 
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Opprell  Religion  gives  the  firft  alarms. 
And  injur'd  Juftice  fets  him  in  his  arms  ; 
His  conqueils  freedom  to  the  world  afford. 
And  nations  blefs  the  labours  of  his  fword. 

Thus  when  the  forming  Mufe  would  copy  forth 
A  perfefl  pattern  of  heroic  worth. 
She  fets  a  man  triumphant  in  the  field. 
O'er  giants  cloven  down,  and  monfters  kill'd. 
Reeking  in  blood,  and  fmear'd  with  dull  and  fweat, 
Whilll  angry  gods  confpire  to  make  him  great. 

Thy  navy  rides  on  feas  before  unpreft. 
And  ftrikes  a  terror  through  the  haughty  Eafl : 
Algiers  and  Tunis  from  their  fultry  Ihore 
With  horror  hear  the  Britifh  engines  roar; 
Fain  from  the  neighbouring  dangers  would  they  run^ 
And  wifh  themfelves  ftill  nearer  to  the  fun. 
The  Gallic  fhips  are  in  their  ports  confin'd, 
Deny'd  the  common  ufe  of  fea  and  wind. 
Nor  dare  again  the  Britifh  ftrength  engage  5 
Still  they  remember  that  dellrudlive  rage 
Which  lately  made  their  trembling  hoft  retire, 
Stunn'd  with  the  noife,  and  wrapt  in  fmoke  and  fire; 
The  waves  with  wide  unnumber'd  wrecks  were  ftrow'd. 
And  planks,  and  arms,  and  men,  promifcuous  flow'd, 

Spain's  numerous  fleet,  that  perifn'd  on  our  coaft. 
Could  fcarce  a  longer  line  of  battle  boafl ; 
The  winds  could  hardly  drive  them  to  their  fate. 
And  all  the  ocean  labour'd  with  the  weight. 

Where-e'cr  the  waves  in  reillefs  errors  roll. 
The  fea  lies  open  now  to  either  pole  ; 
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Now  may  we  fafely  ufe  the  northern  gales. 
And  in  the  polar  circle  fpread  our  fails  : 
Or,  deep  in  fouthern  climes,  fecure  from  wars. 
New  lands  explore,  and  fail  by  other  ftars  : 
Fetch  uncontrol'd  each  labour  of  the  fun. 
And  make  the  product  of  the  world  our  own. 

At  length,  proud  prince,  ambitious  Lewis,  ceafe 
To  plague  mankind,  and  trouble  Europe's  peace ; 
Think  on  the  ftruclures  which  thy  pride  has  ras'd. 
On  towns  unpeopled,  and  on  fields  laid  wafte ; 
Think  on  the  heaps  of  corps  and  llreams  of  blood. 
On  every  guilty  plain  and  purple  flood. 
Thy  arms  have  made ;  and  ceafe  an  impious  war. 
Nor  wafte  the  lives  intruded  to  thy  care. 
Or,  if  no  milder  thought  can  calm  thy  mind. 
Behold  the  great  avenger  of  mankind. 
See  mighty  NafTau  through  the  battle  ride. 
And  fee  thy  fubjedls  gafping  by  his  fide  : 
Fain  would  the  pious  prince  refufe  th'  alarm. 
Fain  would  he  check  the  fury  of  his  arm  ; 
But,  when  thy  cruelties  his  thoughts  engage. 
The  hero  kindles  with  becoming  rage. 
Then  countries  ftol'n,  and  captives  unreftor'd. 
Give  ftrength  to  every  blow,  and  edge  his  fvvord. 
Behold  with  what  reliillefs  force  he  falls 
On  towns  befieg'd,  and  thunders  at  thy  walls ! 
Afk  Villeroy,  (for  Villeroy  beheld 
The  town  furrender'd,  and  the  treaty  feal'd) 
With  what  amazing  llrength  the  forts  were  won, 
Whiiil  the  whole  power  of  France  Hood  looking  on. 
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But  flop  not  here :  behold  where  Berkeley  flands. 
And  executes  his  injur'd  King's  commands; 
Around  thy  coall  his  burfting  bombs  he  pours 
On  flaming  citadels  and  falling  towers ; 
With  hiffmg  llreams  of  iire  the  air  they  ftreak. 
And  hurl  deflruftion  round  them  where  they  break. 
The  Ikies  with  long  afcending  flames  are  bright. 
And  all  the  fea  reflefts  a  quivering  light. 

Thus  ^tna,  when  in  fierce  eruptions  broke. 
Fills  heaven  with  aflies,  and  the  earth  with  fmoke  : 
Here  crags  of  broken  rocks  are  twirl'd  on  high. 
Here  molten  ilones  and  fcatter'd  cinders  fly  : 
Its  fury  reaches  the  remoteft  coaft. 
And  ftrows  the  Aflatic  fliore  with  duft. 

Now  does  the  failor  from  the  neighbouring  main 
Look  after  Gallic  towns  and  forts  in  vain ; 
No  more  his  wonted  marks  he  can  defcry. 
But  fees  a  long  unmeafur'd  ruin  lie ; 
Whilft,  pointing  to  the  naked  coaft,  he  fliows 
His  wondering  mates  where  towns  and  fteeples  rofe. 
Where  crowded  citizens  he  lately  vievv'd. 
And  Angles  out  the  place  where  once  St.  Maloes  flood. 

Here  Ruflel's  atlions  fliould  my  Mufe  require  ; 
And,  would  my  ftrength  but  fecond  my  deflre, 
I'd  all  his  boundlefs  bravery  rehearfe. 
And  draw  his  cannons  thundering  in  my  verfe ; 
High  on  the  deck  fhould  the  great  leader  ftand. 
Wrath  in  his  look,  and  lightning  in  his  hand ; 
Like  Homer's  Heftor  when  he  flung  his  fire 
Amidft  a  thoufand  fliips,  and  made  all  Greece  retire. 
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But  who  can  run  the  Britifh  triumphs  o'er. 
And  count  the  flames  difperft  on  every  fhore  ? 
Who  can  defcribe  the  fcatter'd  viflory. 
And  draw  the  reader  on  from  fea  to  fea  ? 
Elfe  who  could  Ormond's  God-like  ads  refufe, 
Ormond  the  theme  of  every  Oxford  Mufe  ? 
Fain  would  I  here  his  mighty  worth  proclaim. 
Attend  him  in  the  noble  chace  of  fame. 
Through  all  the  noife  and  hurry  of  the  light, 
Obferve  each  blow,  and  keep  him  flill  in  fight. 
Oh,  did  our  Britifli  peers  thus  court  renown. 
And  grace  the  coats  their  great  fore-fathers  won ! 
Our  arms  would  then  triumphantly  advance. 
Nor  Henry  be  the  lafl:  that  conquer'd  France. 
What  might  not  England  hope,  if  fuch  abroad 
Purchas'd  their  country's  honour  with  their  blood  : 
When  fuch,  detain'd  at  home,  fupport  our  ftate 
In  William's  Head,  and  bear  a  kingdom's  weight. 
The  fchemes  of  Gallic  policy  o'erthrow. 
And  blaft  the  counfels  of  the  common  foe ; 
Diredl  our  armies,  and  diflribute  right. 
And  render  our  Maria's  lofs  more  light. 
But  flop,  my  Mufe,  th'  ungrateful  found  forbear, 
Maria's  name  ftill  wounds  each  Britifn  ear  : 
Each  Britifh  heart  Maria  ftill  does  wound. 
And  tears  burft  out  unbidden  at  the  found ; 
Maria  ftill  our  rifmg  mirth  deftroys. 
Darkens  our  triumphs,  and  forbids  our  joys. 

But  fee,  at  length,  the  Britifti  ftiips  appear! 
Our  Nafiau  comes  1  and  as  his  fleet  draws  near, 
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The  rifmg  malls  advance,  the  fails  grow  white. 
And  all  his  pompous  navy  floats  in  fight. 
Come,  mighty  Prince,  defir'd  of  Britain,  come! 
May  Heaven's  propitious  gales  attend  thee  home ! 
Come,  and  let  longing  crowds  behold  that  look. 
Which  luch  confufion  and  amazement  ftruck 
Through  Gallic  hoils :  but,  oh  !  let  us  defcry 
Mirth  in  thy  brow,  and  pleafure  in  thine  eye; 
Let  nothing  dreadful  in  thy  face  be  found. 
But  for  a  while  forget  the  trumpet's  found  : 
Well-pleas 'd,  thy  people's  loyalty  approve. 
Accept  their  duty,  and  enjoy  their  love. 
For  as,  when  lately  mov'd  with  fierce  delight. 
You  plung'd  amidft  the  tumult  of  the  fight. 
Whole  heaps  of  death  encompafs'd  you  around. 
And  fteeds  o'er-turn'd  lay  foaming  on  the  ground ; 
So  crown'd  with  laurels  now,  where-e'er  you  go. 
Around  you  blooming  joys  and  peaceful  bleffingi 
flow. 
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A     TRANSLATION 

OF      ALL 

VIRGIL'S     FOURTH     GEORGIC, 

EXCEPT    THE    STORY    OF    ARIST^.US. 

•pTHEREAL  fwccts  fliall  ncxt  my  Mafe  engage. 
And  this,  Maecenas,  claims  your  patronage. 
Of  little  creatures  wondrous  afts  I  treat. 
The  ranks  and  mighty  leaders  of  their  iliate. 
Their  laws,  employments,  and  their  wars  relate. 
A  trifling  theme  provokes  my  humble  lays : 
Trifling  the  theme,  not  fo  the  poet's  praife. 
If  great  Apollo  and  the  tuneful  Nine 
Join  in  the  piece,  and  make  the  work  divine. 

Firft,  for  your  bees  a  proper  fl:ation  find. 
That's  fenc'd  about  and  iKelter'd  from  the  wind  ; 
For  winds  divert  them  in  their  flight,  and  drive 
Thefwarms,  when  loaden  homev/ard,  from  their  hive. 
Nor  flieep,  nor  goats,  mull  padure  near  their  ftores. 
To  trample  under  foot  the  fpringing  fiov/ers ; 
Nor  frifking  heifers  bound  about  the  place. 
To  fpurn  the  dew-dropsi  off,  and  bruife  the  rifmg  grafs ; 
Nor  mull  the  lizard's  painted  brood  appear. 
Nor  wood-pecks,  nor  the  fwallow  harbour  near. 
They  wafte  the  fwarms,  and  as  they  fly  along 
Convey  the  tender  morrels  to  their  young. 
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Let  purling  dreams,  and  fountains  edg'd  with  mofs. 
And  fliallow  rills,  run  trickling  through  the  grafs ; 
Let  branching  olives  o*er  the  fountain  grow. 
Or  palms  fhoot  up,  and  fhade  the  ftreams  below ; 
That  when  the  youth,  led  by  their  princes,  ihun 
The  crowded  hive,  and  fport  it  in  the  fun, 
Refrefhing  fprings  may  tempt  them  from  the  heat. 
And  ihady  coverts  yield  a  cool  retreat. 

Whether  the  neighbouring  water  Hands  or  runs. 
Lay  twigs  acrofs,  and  bridge  it  o'er  with  Hones ; 
That  if  rough  ftorms,  or  fudden  blafls  of  wind. 
Should  dip,  or  fcatter  thofe  that  lag  behind. 
Here  they  may  fettle  on  the  friendly  Hone, 
And  dry  their  reeking  pinions  at  the  fun. 
Plant  all  the  flowery  banks  with  lavender. 
With  (lore  of  favory  fcent  the  fragrant  air. 
Let  running  betony  the  field  o'erfpread. 
And  fountains  foke  the  violet's  dewy  bed. 

Though  barks  or  plaited  willows  make  your  hive, 
A  narrow  inlet  to  their  cells  contrive ; 
For  colds  congeal  and  freeze  the  liquors  up. 
And,  melted  down  with  heat,  the  waxen  buildings  drop : 
The  bees,  of  both  extremes  alike  afiaid. 
Their  wax  around  the  whiftling  crannies  fpread. 
And  fuck  out  clammy  dews  from  herbs  and  flowers. 
To  fmear  the  chinks,  and  plaifter  up  the  pores : 
For  this  they  hoard  up  glew,  whofe  clinging  drops. 
Like  pitch,  or  birdlime,  hang  in  ftringy  ropes. 
They  oft,  'tis  faid,  in  dark  retirements  dwell. 
And  work  in  fubterraneous  caves  their  qell ; 
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At  other  times  th'  induftrlous  infedls  live 
In  hollow  rocks,  or  make  a  tree  their  hive. 

Point  all  their  chinky  lodgings  round  with  mud. 
And  leaves  muft  thinly  on  your  work  be  ftrow'd ; 
But  let  no  baleful  yew-tree  flourilh  near. 
Nor  rotten  marlhes  fend  out  fleams  of  mire ; 
Nor  burning  crabs  grow  red,  and  crackle  in  the  fire : 
Nor  neighbouring  caves  return  the  dying  found. 
Nor  echoing  rocks  the  doubled  voice  rebound. 

Things  thus  prepar'd 

When  th'  under-world  is  feiz'd  with  cold  and  night. 
And  fummerhere  defcends  in  ftreams  of  light. 
The  bees  through  woods  and  forells  take  their  fligh 
They  rifle  every  flower,  and  lightly  ikim 
The  cryftal  brook,  and  fip  the  running  llream  : 
And  thus  they  feed  their  young  with  ftrange  delight. 
And  knead  the  yielding  wax,  and  work  the  flimy  fweet. 
But  when  on  high  you  fee  the  bees  repair. 
Borne  on  the  wind,  through  diftant  trads  of  air 
And  view  the  winged  cloud  all  blackening  from  afar; 
While  fliady  coverts  and  frefti  fleams  they  chufe. 
Milfoil  and  common  honey-fuckles  bruife. 
And  fprinkle  on  their  hives  the  fragrant  juice. 
On  brazen  veflTels  beat  a  tinkling  found. 
And  fliake  the  cymbals  of  the  goddefs  round ; 
Then  all  will  haftily  retreat,  and  fill 
The  warm  refounding  hollow  of  their  cell. 

If  once  two  rival  kings  their  right  debate. 
And  fadlions  and  cabals  embroil  the  ftate. 
The  people's  adions  will  their  thoughts  declare ; 
All  their  hearts  tremble,  and  beat  thick  with  war ; 
c   2 
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Hoarfe  broken  founds,  like  trumpet's  harfh  alarms. 

Run  through  the  hive,  and  call  them  to  their  arms ; 

All  in  a  hurry  fpread  their  Ihivering  wings. 

And  fit  their  claws,  and  point  their  angry  llings  : 

In  crowds  before  the  king's  pavilion  meet. 

And  boldly  challenge  out  the  foe  to  fight ; 

At  laft,  when  all  the  heavens  are  warm  and  fair. 

They  rufli  together  out,  and  join  ;  the  air 

Swarms  thick,  and  echoes  with  the  humming  war 

All  in  a  firm  round  clufter  mix,  and  ftrow 

With  heaps  of  little  corps  the  earth  below ; 

As  thick  as  hail-ftones  from  the  floor  rebound. 

Or  fhaken  acorns  rattle  on  the  ground. 

No  fenfe  of  danger  can  their  kings  control. 

Their  little  bodies  lodge  a  mighty  foul : 

Each  obftinate  in  arms  purfues  his  blow. 

Till  ihameful  flight  fecures  the  routed  foe. 

This  hot  difpute  and  all  this  mighty  fray 

A  little  duft  flung  upward  will  allay. 

But  when  both  kings  are  fettled  in  their  hive, 
Mark  him  who  looks  the  worft,  and  left  he  live 
Idle  at  home  in  eafe  and  luxury. 
The  lazy  monarch  muft  be  doom'd  to  die  ; 
So  let  the  royal  infeft  rule  alone. 
And  reign  without  a  rival  in  his  throne. 

The  kings  are  diiFerent :  one  of  better  note. 
All  fpeckt  with  gold,  and  many  a  fliining  fpot. 
Looks  gay,  and  gliftens  in  a  gilded  coat ; 
But  love  of  eafe,  and  floth  in  one  prevails. 
That  fcarce  his  hanging  paunch  behind  him  trails : 
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The  people's  looks  are  different  as  their  kings ; 
Some  fparkle  bright,  and  glitter  in  their  wings ; 
Others  look  loathfome  and  difeas'd  with  floth. 
Like  a  faint  traveller  whofe  dufty  mouth 
Grows  dry  with  heat,  and  fpits  a  maukifh  froth. 

The  firft  are  bed 

From  their  o'erflowing  combs,  you  '11  often  prefs 
Pure  lufcious  fweets  that  mingling  in  the  glafs 
Correft  the  harlhnefs  of  the  racy  juice. 
And  a  rich  flavour  through  the  wine  difFufe. 
But  when  they  fport  abroad,  and  rove  from  home. 
And  leave  the  cooling  hive,  and  quit  th'  unfinilh'd  comb; 
Their  airy  ramblings  are  with  eafe  confin'd. 
Clip  their  king's  wings,  and  if  they  flay  behind 
No  bold  ufurper  dares  invade  their  right. 
Nor  found  a  march,  nor  give  the  fign  for  flight. 
Let  flowery  banks  entice  them  to  their  cells. 
And  gardens  all  perfum'd  with  native  fmells ; 
Where  carv'd  Priapus  has  his  fix'd  abode. 
The  robber's  terror,  and  the  fcare-crow  god. 
Wild  thyme  and  pine-trees  from  their  barren  hill 
Tranfplant,  and  nurfe  them  in  the  neighbouring  foil. 
Set  fruit-trees  round,  nor  e'er  indulge  thy  floth. 
But  water  them,  and  urge  their  fhady  growth. 
And  here,  perhaps,  were  not  I  giving  o'er. 
And  ftriking  fail,  and  making  to  the  fnore, 
I  'd  fnew  what  art  the  gardener's  toils  require. 
Why  rofy  Psftum  blufhes  twice  a  year  : 
What  llreams  the  verdant  fuccory  fupply. 
And  how  the  thirfiy  plant  drinks  rivers  dry ; 
c  3 
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What  with  a  chearful  green  does  parfly  grace. 

And  writhes  the  bellying  cucumber  along  the  twifted 

grafs ; 
Nor  would  I  pafs  the  foft  acanthus  o'er. 
Ivy  nor  myrtle-trees  that  love  the  fhore ; 
Nor  daffodils,  that  late  from  earth's  flow  womb 
Unrumple  their  fwoln  buds,  and  Ihow  their  yellow 

bloom. 
For  once  I  faw  in  the  Tarentine  vale. 
Where  flow  Galefus  drencht  the  wafliy  foil. 
An  old  Corycian  yeoman,  who  had  got 
A  few  negledled  acres  to  his  lot. 
Where  neither  corn  nor  pafture  grac'd  the  field. 
Nor  would  the  vine  her  purple  harveft  yield ; 
But  favory  herbs  among  the  thorns  were  found. 
Vervain  and  poppy-flowers  his  garden  crown'd. 
And  drooping  lilies  whiten'd  all  the  ground. 
Bleft  with  thefe  riches  he  could  empires  flight. 
And  when  he  refted  from  his  toils  at  night. 
The  earth  unpurchas'd  dainties  would  aftbrd. 
And  his  own  garden  furnifli  out  his  board : 
The  fpring  did  firft  his  opening  rofes  blow, 
Firft  ripening  autumn  bent  his  fruitful  bough. 
When  piercing  colds  had  burft  the  brittle  Hone, 
And  freezing  rivers  fliffen'd  as  they  run. 
He  then  would  prune  the  tendereil  of  his  trees. 
Chide  the  late  fpring,  and  lingering  wellern  breeze  : 
His  bees  firft  fwarm'd,  and  made  his  veflels  foam 
With  the  rich  fqueezing  of  the  juicy  comb. 
Here  lindens  and  the  fappy  pine  increas'd; 
Here,  when  gay  flov>^ers  his  fmiling  orchard  drell. 
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As  many  bloflbms  as  the  fpring  could  Ihovv, 

So  many  dangling  apples  mellow'd  on  the  bough. 

In  rows  his  elms  and  knotty  pear-trees  bloom. 

And  thorns  ennobled  now  to  bear  a  plumb. 

And  fpreading  plane-trees,  where  fapinely  laid 

He  now  enjoys  the  cool,  and  quaffs  beneath  the  Ihade. 

But  thefe  for  want  of  room  I  muft  omit. 

And  leave  for  future  poets  to  recite. 

Now  I  '11  proceed  their  natures  to  declare. 
Which  Jove  himfelf  did  on  the  bees  confer ; 
Becaufe,  invited  by  the  timbrel's  found,  T 

Lodg'd  in  a  cave  th'  almighty  babe  they  found,       r 
And  the  young  god  nurft  kindly  under-ground.       ^ 

Of  all  the  wing'd  inhabitants  of  air, 
Thefe  only  make  their  young  the  public  care ; 
In  well-difpos'd  focieties  they  live. 
And  laws  and  ftatutes  regulate  their  hive ; 
Nor  flray,  like  others,  unconfin'd  abroad. 
But  know  fet  ftations,  and  a  fix'd  abode. 
Each  provident  of  cold  in  fummer  flies 
Through  fields,  and  woods,  to  feek  for  new  fupplles 
And  in  the  common  flock  unlades  his  thighs. 
Some  watch  the  food,  fome  in  the  meadows  ply, 
Tafte  every  bud,  and  fuck  each  bloffom  dry ; 
Whilft  others,  labouring  in  their  cells  at  home. 
Temper  NarcifTus'  clammy  tears  with  gum. 
For  the  firfl  ground-work  of  the  golden  comb  ; 
On  this  they  found  their  waxen  works,  and  raife 
The  yellow  fabric  on  its  glevvy  bafe. 
Some  educate  the  young,  or  hatch  the  feed 
With  vital  v/armth,  and  future  nations  breed; 
c  4 
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Whilft  others  thicken  all  the  flimy  dews. 

And  into  pureft  honey  work  the  juice  ; 

Then  fill  the  hollows  of  the  comb,  and  fwell 

With  lufcious  neftar  every  flowing  cell. 

By  turns  they  watch,  by  turns  with  curious  eyes 

Survey  the  heavens,  and  fearch  the  clouded  Ikies 

To  find  out  breeding  ilorms,  and  tell  what  tempells  rife 

By  turns  they  eafe  the  loaden  fwarms,  or  drive 

The  drone,  a  lazy  infe6l,  from  their  hive. 

The  work  is  warmly  ply'd  through  all  the  cells. 

And  ftrong  with  thyme  the  nev/-made  honey  fmells. 

So  in  their  caves  the  brawny  Cyclops  fweat. 
When  with  huge  lirokes  the  ftubborn  wedge  they  beat 
And  all  th'  unihapen  thunder-bolt  compleat ; 
Alternately  their  hammers  rife  and  fall ; 
Whilft  griping  tongs  turn  round  the  glowing  ball. 
With  puffing  bellows  fome  the  flames  increafe. 
And  fome  in  waters  dip  the  hiffing  mafs ; 
Their  beaten  anvils  dreadfully  refound. 
And  ^tna  fliakes  all  o'er,  and  thunders  under  ground. 

Thus,  if  great  things  we  may  with  fmall  compare. 
The  bufy  fwarms  their  diiterent  labours  fliare. 
Defire  of  profit  urges  all  degrees  ; 
The  aged  infedls,  by  experience  wife. 
Attend  the  comb,  and  fafliion  every  part. 
And  fhape  the  v/axen  fret-work  out  with  art : 
The  young  at  night,  returning  from  their  toils. 
Bring  home  their  thighs  clog'd  with  the  meadows  fpoils. 
On  lavender  and  faffron-buds  they  feed. 
On  binding  oners,  and  the  balmy  reed : 
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From  purple  violets  and  the  telle  they  bring 
Their  gather'd  fweets,  and  rifle  all  the  fpring. 

All  work  together,  all  together  reft. 
The  morning  ftill  renews  their  labours  paft ; 
Then  all  rufh  out,  their  different  talks  purfue. 
Sit  on  the  bloom,  and  fuck  the  ripening  dew  ; 
Again  when  evening  warns  them  to  their  home. 
With  weary  wings,  and  heavy  thighs  they  come, 
And  crowd  about  the  chink,  and  mix  a  drowfy  hum. 
Into  their  cells  at  length  they  gently  creep. 
There  all  the  night  their  peaceful  ftation  keep, 
Wrapt  up  in  filence,  and  diffolv'd  in  fleep. 
None  range  abroad  when  winds  and  ftorms  are  nigh. 
Nor  truft  their  bodies  to  a  faithlefs  fky. 
But  make  fmall  journeys,  v/ith  a  careful  wing. 
And  fly  to  water  at  a  neighbouring  fpring ; 
And,  left  their  airy  bodies  fliould  be  caft 
In  reftlefs  whirls,  the  fport  of  every  blaft. 
They  carry  ftones  to  poife  them  in  their  flight. 
As  ballaft  keeps  th'  unfteady  velfel  right. 

But  of  all  cuftoms  that  the  bees  can  boaft, 
'T  is  this  may  challenge  admiration  moft ; 
That  none  will  Hymen's  fofter  joys  approve. 
Nor  wafte  their  fpirlts  in  luxurious  love. 
But  all  a  long  virginity  maintain. 
And  bring  forth  young  without  a  mother's  pain. 
From  herbs  and  flowers  they  pick  each  tender  bee. 
And  cull  from  plants  a  buzzing  progeny ; 
From  thefe  they  choofe  out  fubjefts,  and  create 
A  little  monarch  of  the  rifmg  ftate ; 
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Then  build  wax  kingdoms  for  the  infant  prince. 
And  form  a  palace  for  his  refidence. 

But  often  in  their  journeys,  as  they  fly. 
On  flints  they  tear  their  filken  wings,  or  lie 
Groveling  beneath  their  flowery  load,  and  die. 
Thus  love  of  honey  can  an  infed  fire. 
And  in  a  fly  fuch  generous  thoughts  infpire. 
Yet  by  repeopling  their  decaying  flate. 
Though  feven  fhort  fprings  conclude  their  vital  date. 
Their  ancient  flocks  eternally  remain. 
And  in  an  endlefs  race  their  children's  children  reign. 

No  proftrate  vaflTal  of  the  Eafl:  can  more 
With  flavifti  fear  his  mighty  Prince  adore ; 
His  life  unites  them  all ;  but  when  he  dies. 
All  in  loud  tumults  and  diftradlions  rife ; 
They  wafte  their  honey,  and  their  combs  deface. 
And  wild  confufion  reigns  in  every  place. 
Him  all  admire,  all  the  great  guardian  own. 
And  crowd  about  his  courts,  and  buzz  about  his  throne. 
Oft  on  their  backs  their  weary  prince  they  bear,      j 
Oft  in  his  caufe  embattled  in  the  air,  > 

Purfue  a  glorious  death,  in  wounds  and  war.  J 

Some  from  fuch  inftances  as  thefe  have  taught, 
**  The  bees  extradl  is  heavenly ;  for  they  thought 
**  The  univerfe  alive  ;  and  that  a  foul, 
"  Diffused  throughout  the  matter  of  the  whole, 
"  To  all  the  vaft  unbounded  frame  was  given, 
"  And  ran  through  earth,  and  air,  and  fea,  and  all 

**  the  deep  of  heaven ; 
"  That  this  fir  ft  kindled  life  in  man  and  beaft, 
**  Life  that  again  flows  into  this  at  lafl. 
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**  That  no  compounded  animal  could  die, 

*'  But  when  diflblv'd,  the  fpirit  mounted  high> 

*'  Dwelt  in  a  ftar,  and  fettled  in  the  fky." 

Whenever  their  balmy  fweets  you  mean  to  feize. 
And  take  the  liquid  labours  of  the  bees. 
Spurt  draughts  of  water  from  your  mouth,  and  drive 
A  loathfome  cloud  of  fmoke  amidft  their  hive. 

Twice  in  the  year  their  flowery  toils  begin. 
And  twice  they  fetch  their  dewy  harveft  in ; 
Once  when  the  lovely  Pleiades  arife. 
And  add  freih  luftre  to  the  fummer  ikies : 
And  once  when  haftening  from  the  watery  fign 
They  quit  their  ftation,  and  forbear  to  fliine. 

The  bees  are  prone  to  rage,  and  often  found 
To  perifli  for  revenge,  and  die  upon  the  wound  ; 
Their  venom'd  fling  produces  aking  pains. 
And  fwells  the  flefti,  and  fhoots  among  the  veins. 

When  firil  a  cold  hard  winter's  ftorms  arrive. 
And  threaten  death  or  famine  to  their  hive. 
If  now  their  fmking  ftate  and  low  affairs 
Can  move  your  pity,  and  provoke  your  cares, 
Frelh  burning  thyme  before  their  cells  convey. 
And  cut  their  dry  and  huiky  wax  away  ; 
For  often  lizards  feize  the  lufcious  fpoils. 
Or  drones  that  riot  on  another's  toils : 
Oft  broods  of  moths  infeft  the  hungry  fwarms,        ^ 
And  oft  the  furious  wafp  their  hive  alarms,  > 

With  louder  hums,  and  with  unequal  arms ;  J 

Or  elfe  the  fpider  at  the  entrance  fets 
Her  fnares,  and  fpins  her  bowels  into  nets. 
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When  ficknefs  reigns   (for  they  as  well  as  we 
Feel  all  th'  effeds  of  frail  mortality) 
By  certain  marks  the  new  difeafe  is  feen. 
Their  colour  changes,  and  their  looks  are  thin. 
Their  funeral  rites  are  form'd,  and  every  bee 
With  grief  attends  the  fad  folemnity  ; 
The  few  difeas'd  furvivors  hang  before 
Their  (ickly  cells,  and  droop  about  the  door. 
Or  flowly  in  their  hives  their  limbs  unfold. 
Shrunk  up  with  hunger,  and  benumb'd  with  cold  5 
In  drawling  hums  the  feeble  infeds  grieve. 
And  doleful  buzzes  echo  through  the  hive. 
Like  winds  that  foftly  murmur  through  the  trees. 
Like  flames  pent  up,  or  like  retiring  feas. 
Now  lay  frefh  honey  near  their  empty  rooms. 
In  troughs  of  hollow  reeds,  whilft  frying  gums 
Caft  round  a  fragrant  mill  of  fpicy  fumes. 
Thus  kindly  tempt  the  famifh'd  fwarm  to  eat. 
And  gently  reconcile  them  to  their  meat. 
Mix  juice  of  galls,  and  wine,  that  grow  in  time 
Condens'd  by  fire,  and  thicken  to  a  flime  ; 
To  thefe  dry'd  rofes,  thyme,  and  centaury  join. 
And  raifms  ripen'd  on  the  Pfythian  vine. 

Befides  there  grows  a  flower  in  marfhy  ground. 
Its  name  Amellus,  eafy  to  be  found; 
A  mighty  fpring  works  in  its  root,  and  cleaves 
The  fprouting  ftalk,  and  fliews  itfelf  in  leaves ; 
The  flower  itfelf  is  of  a  golden  hue, 
T'iie  leaves  inclining  to  a  darker  blue ; 
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The  leaves  ihoot  thick  about  the  flower,  and  grow 
Into  a  bufh,  and  fhade  the  turf  below  : 
The  plant  in  holy  garlands  often  twines 
The  altars'  polls,  and  beautifies  the  ihrines ; 
Its  tafte  is  (harp,  in  vales  new-fhorn  it  grows. 
Where  Mella's  ilream  in  watry  mazes  flows. 
Take  plenty  of  its  roots,  and  boil  them  well 
In  wine,  and  heap  them  up  before  the  cell. 

But  if  the  v/hole  flock  fail,  and  none  furvive; 
To  raife  new  people,  and  recruit  the  hive, 
I  '11  here  the  great  experiment  declare. 
That  fpread  th'  Arcadian  fliepherd's  name  fo  far. 
How  bees  from  blood  of  flaughter'd  bulls  have  fled. 
And  fwarms  amidfl  the  red  corruption  bred. 

For  where  th'  Egyptians  yearly  fee  their  bounds 
Refrefli'd  with  floods,  and  fail  about  their  grounds. 
Where  Perfia  borders,  and  the  rolling  Nile 
Drives  fwiftly  down  the  fwarthy  Indians'  foil. 
Till  into  feven  it  multiplies  its  ftream. 
And  fattens  Egypt  with  a  fruitful  flime  : 
In  this  lafl:  practice  all  their  hope  remains. 
And  long  experience  juftifies  their  pains. 

Firft  then  a  clofe  contrafted  fpace  of  ground. 
With  ftraiten'd  walls  and  low-built  roof  they  found ; 
A  narrow  flielving  light  is  next  aflign'd 
To  all  the  quarters,  one  to  every  wind ; 
Through  thefe  the  glancing  rays  obliquely  pierce  : 
Hither  they  lead  a  bull  that 's  young  and  fierce. 
When  two-years  growth' of  horn  he  proudly  fliows  ; 
And  fliakes  the  comely  terrors  of  his  brows ; 
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His  nofe  and  mouth,  the  avenues  of  breath. 

They  muzzle  up,  and  beat  his  limbs  to  death. 

With  violence  to  life  and  ftifling  pain 

He  flings  and  fpurns,  and  tries  to  fnort  in  vain. 

Loud  heavy  mows  fall  thick  on  every  fide, 

'Till  his  bruis'd  bowels  burft  within  the  hide. 

When  dead,  they  leave  him  rotting  on  the  ground. 

With  branches,  thyme,  and  caflia,  ftrow'd  around. 

All  this  is  done  when  firft  the  weftern  breeze 

Becalms  the  year,  and  fmooths  the  troubled  feas ; 

Before  the  chattering  fwallow  builds  her  neft. 

Or  fields  in  fpring's  embroidery  are  dreft. 

Mean  while  the  tainted  juice  ferments  within. 

And  quickens  as  it  works :  and  now  are  feen 

A  wondrous  fwarm,  that  o'er  the  carcafe  crawls. 

Of  Ihapelefs,  rude,  unfinifti'd  animals : 

No  legs  at  firH  the  infeft's  weight  fuftain. 

At  length  it  moves  its  new-made  limbs  with  pain  j 

Now  ftrikes  the  air  with  quivering  wings,  and  tries 

To  lift  its  body  up,  and  learns  to  rife ; 

Now  bending  thighs  and  gilded  wings  it  wears 

Full  grown,  and  all  the  bee  at  length  appears  ; 

From  every  fide  the  fruitful  carcafe  pours 

Its  fwarming  brood,  as  thick  as  fummer  fhowers. 

Or  flights  of  arrows  from  the  Parthian  bows. 

When  twanging  ftrings  firft  fhoot  them  on  the  foes. 

Thus  have  I  fung  the  nature  of  the  bee ; 
While  Caefar,  towering  to  divinity. 
The  frighted  Indians  with  his  thunder  aw'd. 
And  claim'd  their  hom.age,  and  commenced  a  god ; 
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I  flourifh'd  all  the  while  in  arts  of  peace. 
Retired  and  Ihelter'd  in  inglorious  eafe  : 
I  who  before  the  fongs  of  Ihepherds  made. 
When  gay  and  young  my  rural  lays  I  play'd. 
And  fet  my  Tityrus  beneath  his  fliade. 


A        SONG, 

FOR  ST.  Cecilia's  DAY,  at  oxford, 

I. 

/CECILIA,  whofe  exalted  hymns 

With  joy  and  wonder  fill  the  blell. 
In  choirs  of  warbling  feraphims 

Known  and  djilinguilh'd  from  the  reft; 
Attend,  harmonious  faint,  and  fee 
Thy  vocal  fons  of  harmony ; 
Attend,  harmonious  faint,  and  hear  our  prayers ; 

Enliven  all  our  earthly  airs. 
And,  as  thou  iing'll  thy  God,  teach  us  to  fmg  of  thee ; 
Tune  every  firing  and  every  tongue. 
Be  thou  the  Mufe  and  fubjed  of  our  fong. 

II. 

Let  all  Cecilia's  praife  proclaim. 
Employ  the  echo  in  her  name. 
Hark  how  the  flutes  and  trumpets  raife. 
At  bright  Cecilia's  name,  their  lays ; 
The  organ  labours  in  her  praife. 
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Cecilia's  name  does  all  our  numbers  grace. 

From  every  voice  the  tuneful  accents  fly. 

In  foaring  trebles  now  it  rifes  high. 
And  now  it  fmks,  and  dwells  upon  the  bafe. 
Cecilia's  name  through  all  the  notes  we  fing. 

The  work  of  every  Ikilfjl  tongue. 
The  found  of  every  trembling  firing. 

The  found  and  triumph  of  our  fong. 

III. 

For  ever  confecrate  the  day. 

To  Mufic  and  Cecilia ; 
Mufic,  the  greateft  good  that  mortals  know. 

And  all  of  heaven  we  have  below. 

Mufic  can  noble  hints  impart. 

Engender  fury,  kindle  love  ; 
With  unfufpeded  eloquence  can  move. 
And  manage  all  the  man  with  fecret  art. 

When  Orpheus  ftrikes  the  trembling  lyre. 

The  ftreams  Hand  ftill,  the  ftones  admire  ; 

The  lillening  favages  advance. 

The  wolf  and  lamb  around  him  trip. 
The  bears  in  aakward  meafures  leap, 
And  tigers  mingle  in  the  dance. 
The  moving  woods  attended  as  he  play'd. 
And  Rhodope  was  left  without  a  ftiade. 

IV. 

Mufic  religious  heats  infpires. 

It  wakes  the  foul,  and  lifts  it  high. 

And  wings  it  with  fublime  defires. 
And  fits  it  to  befpeak  the  Deity. 
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Th'  Almighty  liftens  to  a  tuneful  tongue. 

And  feems  well -pleas 'd  and  courted  with  a  fong. 
Soft  moving  founds  and  heavenly  airs 

Give  force  to  every  word,  and  recommend  our  prayers. 
When  time  itfelf  ihall  be  no  more. 
And  all  things  in  confufion  hurl'd, 
Mufic  Ihall  then  exert  its  power. 

And  found  furvive  the  ruins  of  the  world  : 
Then  faints  and  angels  fhall  agree 
In  one  eternal  jubilee  : 

All  heaven  fhall  echo  with  their  hymns  divine. 
And  God  himfelf  with  pleafure  fee 

The  whole  creation  in  a  chorus  join, 

CHORUS, 

Confecrate  the  place  and  day 

To  mufic  and  Cecilia, 

Let  no  rough  v/inds  approach,  nor  dare 

Invade  the  hallow'd  bounds. 
Nor  rudely  fhake  the  tuneful  air. 

Nor  fpoil  the  fleeting  founds. 
Nor  mournful  figh  nor  groan  be  heard. 

But  gladnefs  dwell  on  every  tongue  ; 
Whim  all,  with  voice  and  ftrings  prepar'd. 

Keep  up  the  loud  harmonious  fong. 
And  imitate  the  bleft  above. 
In  joy,  and  harmony,  and  love, 
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AN       ACCOUNT 


GREATEST    ENGLISH     POETS. 


MR.     HENRY     SACHEVERELL, 

APRIL    3,    1694. 

CiNCE,  dearell  Harry,  you  will  needs  requeil 

A  fliort  account  of  all  the  Mufe-pofTefl, 
That,  down  from  Chaucer's  days  to  Dryden's  times. 
Have  fpent  their  noble  rage  in  Britiih  rhymes ; 
Without  more  preface,  writ  in  formal  length. 
To  fpeak  the  undertaker's  want  of  ftrength, 
1  '11  try  to  make  their  feveral  beauties  known. 
And  Ihow  their  verfes  worth,  though  not  my  own» 

Long  had  our  dull  forefathers  flept  fupine. 
Nor  felt  the  raptures  of  the  tuneful  Nine ; 
Till  Chaucer  firft,  a  merry  bard,  arofe. 
And  many  a  ftory  told  in  rhyme  and  profe. 
But  age  has  rufled  what  the  Poet  writ. 
Worn  out  his  language,  and  obfcur'd  his  wit ; 
In  vain  he  jells  in  his  unpolifh'd  ftrain. 
And  tries  to  make  his  readers  laugh  in  vain. 

Old  Spenfer  next,  vvarm'd  with  poetic  rage. 
In  ancient  tales  amus'd  a  barbarous  age  ; 
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An  age  that  yet  uncultivate  and  rude, 
Where-e'er  the  poet's  fancy  led,  purfued 
Through  pathlefs  fields,  and  unfrequented  floods. 
To  dens  of  dragons,  and  enchanted  woods. 
But  now  the  myftic  tale,  that  pleas'd  of  yore. 
Can  charm  an  underflanding  age  no  more ; 
The  long-fpun  allegories  fulfome  grow. 
While  the  dull  moral  lies  too  plain  below. 
We  view  well-pleas 'd  at  diftance  all  the  fights,        ■* ' 
Of  arms  and  palfries,  battles,  fields,  and  fights,     v 
And  damfels  in  diftrefs,  and  courteous  knights.       j 
But  when  we  look  too  near,  the  fhades  decay. 
And  all  the  pleafing  landfkip  fades  away. 

Great  Cowley  then  (a  mighty  genius)  wrote, 
O'er-run  with  wit,  and  laviih  of  his  thought : 
His  turns  too  clofely  on  the  reader  prefs : 
He  more  had  pleas'd  us,  had  he  pleas'd  us  lefs. 
One  glittering  thought  no  fooner  ftrikes  our  eyes 
With  filent  wonder,  but  new  wonders  rife. 
As  in  the  milky-way  a  Ihining  white 
O'erHows  the  heavens  with  one  continued  light; 
That  not  a  fmgle  ftar  can  fhew  his  rays, 
Whilft  jointly  all  promote  the  common  blaze. 
Pardon,  great  Poet,  that  I  dare  to  name 
Th'  unnumber'd  beauties  of  thy  verfe  with  blame; 
Thy  fault  is  only  wit  in  its  excefs : 
But  wit  like  thine  in  any  fhape  will  pleafe. 
What  Mufe  but  thine  can  equal  hints  infpire. 
And  fit  the  deep-mouth 'd  Pindar  to  thy  lyre  ; 
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Pindar,  whom  others  in  a  labour'd  ftrain. 
And  forc'd  expreffion,  imitate  in  vain  ? 
Well-pleas'd  in  thee  he  foars  with  new  delight,  [flight. 
And  plays  in  more  unbounded  verfe,  and  takes  a  nobler 

Bleft  man !  whofe  fpotlefs  life  and  charming  lays 
Employ'd  the  tuneful  prelate  in  thy  praife; 
Bleft  man !  who  now  fhall  be  for  ever  known. 
In  Sprat's  fuccefsful  labours  and  thy  own. 

But  Milton  next,  with  high  and  haughty  ftalks, 
Unfetter'd  in  majeflic  numbers  walks : 
No  vulgar  hero  can  his  Mufe  engage ; 
Nor  earth's  wide  fcene  confine  his  hallow'd  rage. 
See  !  fee  !  he  upwards  fprings,  and  towering  high 
Spurns  the  dull  province  of  mortality. 
Shakes  heaven's  eternal  throne  with  dire  alarms. 
And  fets  th'  Almighty  thunderer  in  arms. 
Whate'er  his  pen  defcribes  I  more  than  fee, 
Whilfl  every  verfe,  array'd  in  majelly. 
Bold  and  fublime,  my  whole  attention  draws. 
And  feems  above  the  critics  nicer  laws. 
How  are  you  ftruck  with  terror  and  delight. 
When  angel  with  arch-angel  copes  in  fight ! 
When  great  Meifiah's  out-fpread  banner  fhines. 
How  does  the  chariot  rattle  in  his  lines ! 
What  found  of  brazen  wheels,  what  thunder,  fcare. 
And  ftun  the  reader  with  the  din  of  war! 
With  fear  my  fpirits  and  my  blood  retire. 
To  fee  the  feraphs  funk  in  clouds  of  fire ; 
But  when,  with  eager  fteps,  from  hence  I  rifcj, 
And  view  the  firll  gay  fcenes  of  Paradife ; 
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What  tongue,  what  words  of  rapture  can  exprefs 
A  vifion  fo  profufe  of  pleafantnefs ! 
Oh  had  the  Poet  ne'er  profan'd  his  pen. 
To  varniih  o'er  the  guilt  of  faithlefs  men  ; 
His  other  works  might  have  deferv'd  applaufe ! 
But  now  the  language  can't  fupport  the  caufe; 
While  the  clean  current,  though  ferene  and  bright. 
Betrays  a  bottom  odious  to  the  fight* 

But  now,  my  Mufe,  a  fofter  ftrain  rehearfe, 
^urn  every  line  with  art,  and  fmooth  thy  verfe ; 
The  courtly  Waller  next  commands  thy  lays : 
Mufe,  tune  thy  verfe,  with  art,  to  AValler's  praife* 
While  tender  airs  and  lovely  dames  infpire 
Soft  melting  thoughts,  and  propagate  defire  : 
So  long  iliall  Waller's  ftrains  our  paffion  move> 
And  SaccharifTa's  beauty  kindle  love. 
Thy  verfe,  harmonious  bard,  and  flattering  fong. 
Can  make  the  vanquifh'd  great,  the  coward  flrong* 
Thy  verfe  can  ihow  ev'n  Cromwell's  innocence. 
And  compliment  the  ftorm  that  bore  him  hence. 
Oh  had  thy  Mufe  not  come  an  age  too  foon. 
But  feen  great  Naffau  on  the  Britifh  throne  ! 
How  had  his  triumphs  glitter 'd  in  thy  page. 
And  warm'd  thee  to  a  more  exalted  rage  1 
What  fcenes  of  death  and  horror  had  we  view'd. 
And  how  had  Boyne's  wide  current  reek'd  in  blood  I 
Or  if  Maria's  charms  thou  wouldd  rehearfe. 
In  fmoother  numbers  and  a  fofter  verfe ; 
Thy  pen  had  well  defcrib'd  her  graceful  air. 
And  Gloriana  would  have  fcem'd  more  fair. 
D  3 
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Nor  mull  Rofcommon  pafs  neglefted  by. 
That  makes  ev'n  rules  a  noble  poetry  : 
Rules  vvhofe  deep  fenfe  and  heavenly  numbers  ihow 
The  bell  of  critics,  and  of  poets  too. 
Nor,  Denham,  mull  we  e'er  forget  thy  llralns. 
While  Cooper's  Hill  commands  the  neighbouring  plains . 

But  fee  where  artful  Dryden  next  appears. 
Grown  old  in  rhyme,  but  charming  ev'n  in  years. 
Great  Dryden  next,  whofe  tuneful  Mufe  affords 
The  fweetell  numbers,  and  the  fittell  words. 
Whether  in  comic  founds  or  tragic  airs 
She  forms  her  voice,  Ihe  moves  our  fmiles  or  tears. 
If  fatire  or  heroic  llrains  Ihe  writes. 
Her  hero  pleafes,  and  her  fatire  bites. 
From  her  no  harlh  unartful  numbers  fall. 
She  wears  all  drelfes,  and  Ihe  charms  in  all. 
How  might  we  fear  our  Englilh  poetry. 
That  long  has  flourilli'd,  Ihould  decay  with  thee ; 
Did  not  the  Mufes'  other  hope  appear. 
Harmonious  Congreve,  and  forbid  our  fear  : 
Congreve  !  whofe  fancy's  unexhauiled  llore 
Has  given  already  much,   and  promised  more. 
Congreve  Ihall  Hill  preferve  thy  fame  alive. 
And  Dryden's  Mufe  Ihall  in  his  friend  furvive. 

I'm  tir'd  with  rhyming,  and  would  fain  give  o'er. 
But  juHice  ftill  demands  one  labour  more  ; 
The  noble  Montague  remains  unnam'd. 
For  wit,  for  humour,  and  for  judgment  fam'd  ; 
To  Dorfet  he  diredls  his  artful  Aiufe, 
In  numbers  fuch  as  Dorfet's  felf  might  ufe. 
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How  negligently  graceful  he  unreins 

His  verfe,  and  writes  in  loofe  familiar  ftrains  ; 

How  Naflau's  godlike  afts  adorn  his  lines. 

And  all  the  hero  in  full  glory  fhines ! 

We  fee  his  army  fet  in  jull  array. 

And  Boyne's  dy'd  waves  run  purple  to  the  fea. 

Nor  Simois  chok'd  with  men,  and  arms,  and  blood  ; 

Nor  rapid  Xanthus'  celebrated  flood. 

Shall  longer  be  the  Poet's  highell  themes. 

Though  gods  and  heroes  fought  promifcuous  in  their 

llreams. 
But  now,  to  NafTau's  fecret  councils  rais'd. 
He  aids  the  hero,  whom  before  he  prais'd. 

I  've  done  at  length  ;  and  now,  dear  friend,  receive 
The  laft  poor  prefent  that  my  Mufe  can  give. 
I  leave  the  arts  of  poetry  and  verfe 
To  them  that  praftife  them  with  more  fuccefs. 
Of  greater  truths  I  '11  now  prepare  to  tell. 
And  fo  at  once,  dear  friend  and  Mufe,  farewel* 
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A     LETTER     FROM     ITALY, 

TO    THE 

RIGHT  HON.  CHARLES  LORD  HALIFAX, 

IN    THE    YEAR    MDCCI. 

*'  Salve  magna  parens  frugum  Saturnia  tellus, 
<*  Magna  virum  !  tibi  res  antiquae  laudis  &  artis 
<*  Aggredior,  fandos  aufus  recludere  fontes." 

ViRG.  Georg.  il. 

TTTHiLE  you,  my  Lord,  the  rural  fhades  admire* 

And  from  Britannia's  public  pods  retire. 
Nor  longer,  her  ungrateful  fons  to  pleafe. 
For  their  advantage  facrifice  your  eafe ; 
Me  into  foreign  realms  my  fate  conveys. 
Through  nations  fruitful  of  immortal  lays. 
Where  the  foft  feafon  and  inviting  clime 
Confpire  to  trouble  your  repofe  with  rhyme. 

For  wherefoe'er  I  turn  my  ravifh'd  eyes. 
Gay  gilded  fcenes  and  fhining  profpeds  rife. 
Poetic  fields  incompafs  me  around. 
And  ftill  I  feem  to  tread  on  claffic  ground ; 
For  here  the  Mufe  fo  oft  her  harp  has  ftrung. 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unfung, 
Renown'd  in  verfe  each  fliady  thicket  grows. 
And  every  ftream  in  heavenly  numbers  flows. 

How  am  I  pleased  to  fearch  the  hills  and  woods 
For  rifmg  fprings  and  celebrated  floods ! 
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To  view  the  Nar,  tumultuous  in  his  courfe. 
And  trace  the  fmboth  Clitumnus  to  his  fource. 
To  fee  the  Mincio  draw  his  watery  ftore. 
Through  the  long  windings  of  a  fruitful  Ihore, 
And  hoary  Albula's  infefted  tide 
O'er  tlie  warm  bed  of  fmoking  fulphur  glide* 

Fir'd  with  a  thoufand  raptures,  I  furvey 
Eridanus  through  flowery  meadows  ftray. 
The  king  of  floods !  that,  rolling  o'er  the  plains^ 
The  towering  Alps  of  half  their  moifture  drains. 
And  proudly  fwoln  with  a  whole  winter's  fnows, 
DiRributes  wealth  and  plenty  where  he  flows. 

Sometimes,  m.ifguided  by  the  tuneful  throng, 
I  look  for  ftreams  immortaliz'd  in  fong. 
That  loft  in  filence  and  oblivion  lie, 
(Dumb  are  their  fountains  and  their  channels  dry) 
Yet  run  for  ever  by  the  Mufe's  fkill. 
And  in  the  fmooth  defcription  murmur  ftill. 

Sometimes  to  gentle  Tiber  I  retire. 
And  the  fam'd  river's  empty  fliores  admire. 
That  deftitute  of  ftrengih  derives  its  courfe 
From  thrifty  urns  and  an  unfruitful  fource  ; 
Yet  fung  fo  often  in  poetic  lays. 
With  fcorn  the  Danube  and  the  Nile  furveys ; 
So  high  the  deathlefs  Mufe  exalts  her  theme  ! 
Such  was  the  Boyne,  a  poor  inglorious  ftream. 
That  in  Hibernian  vales  obfcurely  ftray'd. 
And  unobferv'd  in  wild  nieanders  play'd ; 
Till  by  your  lines  and  Naflau's  fword  renown'd. 
Its  rifmg  billows  through  the  world  refound. 
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Where'er  the  Hero's  godlike  a6ls  can  pierce. 
Or  where  the  fame  of  an  immortal  verfe. 

Oh  could  the  Mufe  my  ravifh'd  breafl  infpire 
With  warmth  like  yours,  and  raife  an  equal  fire, 
Unnumber'd  beauties  in  my  verfe  Ihould  fhine. 
And  Virgil's  Italy  fhould  yield  to  mine  I 

See  how  the  golden  groves  around  me  fmile. 
That  Ihun  the  coafl  of  Britain's  ftormy  ifle. 
Or,  when  tranfplanted  and  preferv'd  with  care, 
Curfe  the  cold  clime,  and  ftarve  in  northern  air. 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mountain  juice  ferments 
To  nobler  taftes,  and  more  exalted  fcents : 
Ev'n  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom. 
And  trodden  weeds  fend  out  a  rich  perfume. 
Bear  me,  fome  God,  to  Baia's  gentle  feats. 
Or  cover  me  in  Umbria's  green  retreats ; 
Where  weftern  gales  eternally  refide. 
And  all  the  feafons  lavifti  all  their  pride  : 
Bloflbms,  and  fruits,  and  flowers  together  rife. 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confuflon  lies. 

Immortal  glories  in  my  mind  revive. 
And  in  my  foul  a  thoufand  paifions  ftrive. 
When  Rome's  exalted  beauties  I  defcry 
Magnificent  in  piles  of  ruin  lie. 
An  amphitheatre's  amazing  height 
Here  .fills  my  eye  with  terror  and  delight, 
That  on  its  public  fhcws  unpeopled  Rome, 
And  held,  uncrowded,  nations  in  its  womb  : 
Here  ;pillars  rough  with  fculpture  pierce  the  fkles. 
And  here  the  proud  triumphal  arches  rife. 
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Where  the  old  Romans  deathlefs  ads  difplay'd. 
Their  bafe  degenerate  progeny  upbraid : 
Whole  rivers  here  for  fake  the  fields  below,        [flow. 
And  wondering  at  their  height  through  airy  channels 

Still  to  new  fcenes  my  wandering  Mufe  retires. 
And  the  dumb  ihow  of  breathing  rocks  admires ; 
Where  the  fmooth  chifel  all  its  force  has  Ihown, 
And  foften'd  into  fleih  the  rugged  ftone. 
In  folemn  filence,  a  majeilic  band. 
Heroes,  and  Gods,  and  Roman  confals  fland. 
Stern  tyrants,  whom  their  cruelties  renown. 
And  emperors  in  Parian  marble  frown ; 
While  the  bright  dames,  to  whom  they  humbly  fued. 
Still  fhow  the  charms  that  their  proud  hearts  fubdued. 

Fain  would  I  Raphael's  godlike  art  rehearfe. 
And  fhow  th'  immortal  labours  in  my  verfe. 
Where  from  the  mingled  ftrength  of  fhade  and  light 
A  new  creation  rifes  to  my  fight. 
Such  heavenly  figures  from  his  pencil  flow. 
So  warm  with  life  his  blended  colours  glow. 
From  theme  to  theme  with  fecret  pleafure  toft, 
Amidft  the  foft  variety  I  'm  loft  : 
Here  pleafmg  airs  my  ravifli'd  foul  confound 
With  circling  notes  and  labyrinths  of  found  ; 
Here  domes  and  temples  rife  in  diftant  views. 
And  opening  palaces  invite  my  Mufe. 

How  has  kind  heaven  adorn'd  the  happy  land. 
And  fcatter'd  bleflings  with  a  wafteful  hand  1 
But  what  avail  her  unexhaufted  ftores. 
Her  blooming  mountains,  and  her  funny  Ihores, 
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With  all  the  gifts  that  heaven  and  earth  imparf^ 
The  {miles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art^ 
While  proud  oppreffion  in  her  valleys  reigns. 
And  tyranny  ufurps  her  happy  plains  ? 
The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 
The  reddening  orange  and  the  fwelling  grain  i 
Joylefs  he  fees  the  growing  oils  and  wines. 
And  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  ihade  repines  : 
Starves,  in  the  midft  of  nature's  bounty  curll> 
And  in  the  loaden  vineyard  dies  for  thirft. 

Oh  Liberty,  thou  goddefs  heavenly  bright, 
Profafe  of  blifs,  and  pregnant  with  delight ! 
Eternal  pleafures  in  thy  prefence  reign. 
And  fmiling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train ; 
Eas'd  of  her  load  fubjeftion  grows  more  light. 
And  poverty  looks  chearful  in  thy  fight ; 
Thcu  mak'ft  the  gloomy  face  of  nature  gay, 
Giv'fl  beauty  to  the  fun,  and  pleafure  to  the  day- 

Thee,  goddefs,  thee,  Britannia's  iile  adores ; 
How  has  lh.e  oft  exhaulled  all  her  ftores. 
How  oft  in  fields  of  death  thy  prefence  fought. 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought ! 
On  foreign  mountains  may  the  fun  refine 
The  grape's  foft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine. 
With  citron  groves  adorn  a  diftant  foil. 
And  the  fat  olive  fwell  with  floods  of  oil : 
W'^e  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  flcies. 
Nor  at  the  coarfenefs  of  our  heaven  repine. 
Though  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  Ihine : 
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*Tis  Liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  iile,         [fmile. 
And  makes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak  mountains 

Others  with  towering  piles  may  pleafe  the  fight. 
And  in  their  proud  afpiring  domes  delight ; 
A  nicer  touch  to  the  Ilretcht  canvas  give. 
Or  teach  their  animated  rocks  to  live  : 
'Tis  Britain's  care  to  watch  o'er  Europe's  fate^ 
And  hold  in  balance  each  contending  Itate, 
To  threaten  bold  prefumptuous  kings  with  war. 
And  anfwer  her  afflidled  neighbour's  prayer. 
The  Dane  and  Swede,  rous'd  up  by  fierce  alarmsj, 
Blefs  the  wife  condud  of  her  pious  arnis : 
Soon  as  her  fleets  appear,  their  terrors  ceafe. 
And  all  the  northern  world  lies  hulh'd  in  peace. 

Th'  ambitious  Gaul  beholds  with  fecret  dread 
Her  thunder  aim'd  at  his  afpiring  head. 
And  fain  her  godlike  fons  would  difunite 
By  foreign  gold,  or  by  domellic  fpite  ; 
But  ftrives  in  vain  to  conquer  or  divide. 
Whom  Naflau's  arms  defend  and  counfels  guide. 

Fir'd  with  the  name,  which  I  fo  oft  have  found 
The  diftant  climes  and  different  tongues  rcfound, 
I  bridle-in  my  ftruggling  Mafe  with  pain. 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  bolder  ftrain. 

But  1  've  already  troubled  you  too  long. 
Nor  dare  attempt  a  more  adventurous  fong. 
My  humble  verfe  demands  a  fofter  theme, 
A  painted  meadow,  or  a  purling  llream  ; 
Unfit  for  Heroes  :  whom  immortal  lays. 
And  lines  like  Virgil's,  or  like  yours,  fhould  praife. 
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MILTON'S  STYLE  IMITATED, 

IN    A    TRANSLATION    OF 

A  STORY  OUT  OF  THE  THIRD  .^NEID. 

T  0  s  T  in  the  gloomy  horror  of  the  night. 

We  ftruck  upon  the  coaft  where  ^tna  lies. 
Horrid  and  wafle,  its  entrails  fraught  with  fire. 
That  now  calls  out  dark  fumes  and  pitchy  clouds, 
*Vaft  fhowers  of  afhes  hovering  in  the  fmoke  ; 
Now  belches  molten  ilones  and  ruddy  flame 
Incenlt,  or  tears  up  mountains  by  the  roots. 
Or  flings  a  broken  rock  aloft  in  air. 
The  bottom  works  with  fmother'd  fire,  involved 
In  peflilential  vapours,  flench  and  fmoke. 

'T  is  faid,  that  thunder-ftruck  Enceladus 
Groveling  beneath  th'  incumbent  mountain's  weight. 
Lies  flretch'd  fupine,  eternal  prey  of  flames  ; 
And  when  he  heaves  againfl:  the  burning  load, 
Reludlant,  to  invert  his  broiling  limbs, 
A  fudden  earthquake  flioots  through  all  the  ifle. 
And  ^tna  thunders  dreadful  under  ground. 
Then  pours  out  fmoke  in  wreathing  curls  convolved. 
And  fliades  the  fun's  bright  orb,  and  blots  out  day. 

Here  in  the  flicker  of  the  woods  we  lodg'd. 
And  frighted  heard  fl:range  founds  and  difmal  yells. 
Nor  i^w  from  whence  they  came ;  for  all  the  night 
A  murky  ftorm  deep  louring  o'er  our  heads 
Hung  imminent,  that  with  impervious  gloom 
Oppos'd  itfelf  to  Cynthia's  filver  ray. 
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And  {haded  all  beneath.     But  now  the  fun 

With  orient  beams  had  chac'd  the  dewy  night 

From  earth  and  heaven ;  all  nature  flood  difclos'd  ; 

When  looking  on  the  neighbouring  woods  we  faw 

The  ghaftly  vifage  of  a  man  unknown. 

An  uncouth  feature,  meagre,  pale,  and  wild  ; 

Afflidlion's  foul  and  terrible  difmay 

Sat  in  his  looks,  his  face  impair'd  and  worn 

With  marks  of  famine,  fpeaking  fore  diitrefs ; 

His  locks  were  tangled,  and  his  ihaggy  beard 

Matted  with  filth  ;  in  all  things  elfe  a  Greek. 

He  firfl  advanc'd  in  hafte ;  but  when  he  faw 
Trojans  and  Trojan  arms,  in  mid  career 
Stopt  fhort,  he  back  recoil'd  as  one  furpriz'd  : 
But  foon  recovering  fpeed,  he  ran,  he  flew 
Precipitant,  and  thus  with  piteous  cries 
Our  ears  affail'd  :  "  By  heaven's  eternal  fires, 
"  By  every  God  that  fits  inthron'd  on  high, 
*'  By  this  good  light,  relieve  a  wretch  forlorn, 
"  And  bear  me  hence  to  any  diflant  fhore, 
**  So  I  may  fhun  this  favage  race  accurft. 
'*  *Tis  true  I  fought  among  the  Greeks  that  late 
"  With  fword  and  fire  o'erturn'd  Neptunian  Troy, 
*'  And  laid  the  labour  of  the  Gods  in  dufl; 
**  For  which,  if  fo  the  fad  offence  deferves, 
**  Plung'd  in  the  deep,  for  ever  let  me  lie 
*'  Whelm'd  under  feas ;  if  death  mull  be  my  doom, 
"  Let  man  inilid  it,  and  I  die  well  pleas'd." 

He  ended  here,  and  now  profufe  of  tears 
In  fuppliant  mood  fell  proflrate  at  our  feet ; 
We  bade  him  fpeak  from  whence,  and  what  he  was. 
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And  how  by  ftrefs  of  fortune  funk  thus  low ; 
Anchifes  too  with  friendly  afpect  mild 
Gave  him  his  hand,  fure  pledge  of  amity. 
When,  thus  encourag'd,  he  began  his  tale. 

I  'm  one,  fays  he,  of  poor  defcent,  my  name 
Is  Achaemenides,  my  country  Greece, 
UlyiTes'  fad  compeer,  who,  whilft  he  fled 
The  raging  Cyclops,  left  me  here  behind 
Difconfolate,  forlorn ;  within  the  cave 
He  left  me,  giant  Polypheme's  dark  cave ; 
A  dungeon  wide  and  horrible,  the  walls 
On  all  fides  furr'd  with  mouldy  damps,  and  hung 
With  clots  of  ropy  gore,  and  human  limbs. 
His  dire  repaft :  himfelf  of  mighty  fize, 
Hoarfe  in  his  voice,  and  in  his  vifage  grim, 
Intraftable,  that  riots  on  the  flefli 
Of  mortal  men,  and  fwills  the  vital  blood. 
Him  did  I  fee  fnatch  up  with  horrid  grafp 
Two  fprawling  Greeks,  in  either  hand  a  man ; 
I  faw  him  when  with  huge  tempelluous  fway 
He  daflit  and  broke  them  on  the  grundfd  edge  ; 
The  pavement  fwam  in  blood,  the  walls  around 
Were  fpatter'd  o'er  with  brains.     He  lapt  the  blood. 
And  chew'd  the  tender  flelh  ftill  warm  with  life. 
That  fwell'd  and  heav'd  itlelf  amidfl  his  teeth 
As  fenfible  of  pain.     Not  lefs  mean  while 
Our  chief  incens'd,  and  ftudious  of  revenge. 
Plots  his  deflruftion,  which  he  thus  eiFeds : 
The  giant,  gorg'd  with  flefli,  and  wine,  and  blood. 
Lay  fl:retcht  at  length  and  fnoring  in  his  den. 
Belching  raw  gobbets  from  his  maw,  o'ercharg*d 
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With  purple  wine  and  cruddled  gore  confus'd. 

We  gather'd  round,  and  to  his  fingle  eye. 

The  fingle  eye  that  in  his  forehead  glar'd 

Like  a  full  moon,  or  a  broad  burnifh'd  lhield> 

A  forky  ftaff"  we  dextroufly  apply 'd. 

Which,  in  the  fpacious  focket  turning  round, 

Scoopt  out  the  big  round  jelly  from  its  orb. 

Eut  let  me  not  thus  interpofe  delays  : 

Fly,  mortals,  fly  this  curil  detefted  race  : 

A  hundred  of  the  fame  ftupendous  fize, 

A  hundred  Cyclops  live  among  the  hills. 

Gigantic  brotherhood,  that  Ilalk  along 

With  horrid  ftrides  o'er  the  high  mountains  tops. 

Enormous  in  their  gait ;  I  oft  have  heard 

Their  voice  and  tread ;  oft  feen  them  as  they  paft, 

Sculking  and  fcouring  down,  half  dead  with  fear. 

Thrice  has  the  moon  wafh'd  all  her  orb  in  light. 

Thrice  travel'd  o'er  in  her  obfcure  fojourn. 

The  realms  of  night  inglorious,  fmce  I  've  liv'd 

Amidft  thefe  woods,  gleaning  from  thorns  and  Ihrubs 

A  wretched  fuftenance.     As  thus  he  fpoke. 

We  faw  defcending  from  a  neighbouring  hill 

Blind  Polypheme  ;  by  weary  fteps  and  flow 

The  groping  giant  with  a  trunk  of  pine 

Explor'd  his  way  :  around  his  woolly  flocks 

Attended  grazing  :  to  the  well-known  fliore 

He  bent  his  courfe,  and  on  the  margin  flood, 

A  hideous  monfter,  terrible,  deform'd ; 

Full  in  the  mid  ft  of  his  high  front  there  gap'd 

The  fpacious  hollow  where  his  eye -ball  roU'd, 
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A  ghaftly  orifice  ;  he  rins'd  the  wound. 

And  vvafh'd  away  the  firings  and  clotted  blood 

That  cak'd  within ;  then  ftalking  through  the  deep 

He  fords  the  ocean  ;  while  the  topmoft  wave 

Scarce  reaches  up  his  middle  fide  :  we  flood 

Amaz'd,  be  fure  ;  a  fudden  horror  chill 

Ran  through  each  nerve,  and  thrill'd  in  every  vein;^ 

Till,  ufing  all  the  force  of  winds  and  oars. 

We  fped  away ;  he  heard  us  in  our  courfe. 

And  with  his  out-ftretch'd  arms  around  him  grop'd. 

But,  finding  nought  within  his  reach,  he  rais'd 

Such  hideous  fhouts  that  all  the  ocean  ftiook. 

Ev'n  Italy,  though  many  a  league  remote. 

In  diftant  echoes  anfwer'd  ;  -^tna  roar'd. 

Through  all  its  inmoft  winding  caverns  roar'd. 

Rous'd  with  the  found,  the  mighty  family 
Of  one-eyed  brothers  haften  to  the  fhore. 
And  gather  round  the  bellowing  Polypheme, 
A  dire  affembly  :  we  with  eager  hafte 
V/ork  every  one,  and  froHi  afar  behold 
A  hoft  of  giants  covering  all  the  Ihore. 

So  ftands  a  foreft  tall  of  mountain  oaks 
Advanc'd  to  mighty  growth  :  the  traveller 
Hears  from  the  humble  valley  where  he  rides 
The  hollow  murmurs  of  the  winds  that  blow 
Amidll  the  boughs,  and  at  the  diftance  (ees 
The  fhady  tops  of  trees  unnumber'd  rife, 
A  llately  profpedl,  waving  in  the  clouds. 


[    51     ] 
THE        CAMPAIGN, 

A  POEM, 

TO 
HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH, 

1705. 

** RhenI  pacator  et  lilri. 

<'  Omnis  in  hoc  uno  variis  difcordla  ceflit 

*^  Ordinibus  ;  laetatur  eques,  plauditque  fenator, 

**  Votaque  patricio  certant  plebeia  favori/' 

Claud,  de  Laud.  Stilic. 

<*  Effe  aiiquam  in  terris  gentem  quae  fua  impensa,  fuo  labore  ac 
"  periculo,  bella  gerat  pro  libertate  aliorum.  Nee  hoc  fini- 
"  tim'is,  aut  propinquas  vicinitatls  hominibus,  aut  terris  con- 
**  tinenti  jundlis  praeftet.  Maria  trajiciat :  ne  quod  toto 
**  orbe  terrarum  injuftum  imperium  fit,  et  ubique  jus,  fas, 
*'  lex,  potentiffima  fint."     Liv.  Hift.  lib.  33. 

-TTTHiLE  crowds  of  pHnces  your  deferts  proclaim. 

Proud  in  their  number  to  enrol  your  name ; 
While  emperors  to  you  commit  their  caufe. 
And  Anna's  praifes  crown  the  vaft  applaufe ; 
Accept,  great  leader,  what  the  Mufe  recites. 
That  in  ambitious  verfe  attempts  your  fights. 
Fir'd  and  tranfported  with  a  theme  fo  new. 
Ten  thoufand  wonders  opening  to  my  view 
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Shine  forth  at  once ;  iieges  and  ftorms  appear. 
And  wars  and  conquefts  fill  th'  important  year  : 
Rivers  of  blood  I  fee,  and  hills  of  flain. 
An  Iliad  rifing  out  of  one  campaign. 

The  haughty  Gaul  beheld,  with  towering  pride. 
His  ancient  bounds  enlarg'd  on  every  fide ; 
Pyrene's  lofty  barriers  were  fubdued. 
And  in  the  midft  of  his  wide  empire  Hood ; 
Aufonia's  ftates,  the  viftor  to  reftrain, 
Oppos'd  their  Alps  and  Apennines  in  vain. 
Nor  found  themfelves,  with  ftrength  of  rocks  immur'd. 
Behind  their  everlafting  hills  fecur'd ; 
The  rifmg  Danube  its  long  race  began. 
And  half  its  courfe  through  the  new  conquefts  ran ; 
Amaz'd  and  anxious  for  her  fovereign's  fates, 
Germania  trembled  through  a  hundred  ftates ; 
Great  Leopold  himfelf  was  feizM  with  fear; 
He  gaz'd  around,  but  faw  no  fuccour  near; 
He  gaz'd,  and  half-abandon'd  to  defpair 
His  hopes  on  heaven,  and  confidence  in  prayer. 

To  Britain's  queen  the  nations  turn  their  eyes. 
On  her  refolves  the  weftern  world  relies. 
Confiding  ftill,  amidft  its  dire  alarms. 
In  Anna's  councils,  and  in  Churchill's  arms. 
Thrice  happy  Britain,  from  the  kingdoms  rent. 
To  fit  the  guardian  of  the  continent ! 
That  fees  her  braveft  fon  advanced  fo  high. 
And  flourifhing  fo  near  her  prince's  eye ; 
Thy  favourites  grow  not  up  by  fortune's  fport. 
Or  from  the  crimes  or  follies  of  a  court; 
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On  the  firm  bafis  of  defert  they  rife. 

From  long-try'd  faith,  and  friendftiip's  lioly  tyes : 

Their  fovereign's  vvell-diftinguifh'd  fmiles  they  Ihare, 

Her  ornaments  in  peace,  her  llrength  in  war ; 

The  nation  thanks  them  with  a  public  voice ; 

By  fhowers  of  bleffirigs  heaven  approves  their  choice  j 

Envy  itfelf  is  dumb,  in  wonder  loft. 

And  faftions  ftrive  who  fhall  applaud  them  moft.    — 

Soon  as  foft  vernal  breezes  warm  the  iky, 
Britannia's  colours  in  the  zephyrs  fly ; 
Her  chief  already  has  his  march  begun, 
Crofiing  the  provinces  himfelf  had  won. 
Till  the  Mofelle,  appearing  from  afar. 
Retards  the  progrefs  of  the  moving  war. 
Delightful  ftream,  had  nature  bid  her  fall 
In  diftant  climes  far  from  the  perjur'd  Gaul; 
But  now  a  purchafe  to  the  fword  fhe  lies. 
Her  harvefts  for  uncertain  owners  rife. 
Each  vineyard  doubtful  of  its  mafter  grows. 
And  to  the  vidlor's  bowl  each  vintage  flows. 
The  difcontented  ftiades  of  flaughter'd  hofts. 
That  wander'd  on  her  banks,  her  heroes  ghofts 
Hop'd,  when  they  faw  Britannia's  arms  appear. 
The  vengeance  due  to  their  great  deaths  was  near. 

Our  godlike  leader,  ere  the  ftream  he  paft. 
The  mighty  fcheme  of  all  his  labours  caft. 
Forming  the  wondrous  year  within  his  thought ; 
His  bofom  glow'd  with  battles  yet  unfought. 
The  long  laborious  march  he  firft  furveys. 
And  joins  the  diftant  Danube  to  the  Maefe, 
^  3 
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Between  whofe  floods  fuch  pathlefs  forefts  grow. 
Such  mountains  rife,  fo  many  rivers  flow  : 
The  toil  looks  lovely  in  the  hero's  eyes. 
And  danger  ferves  but  to  enhance  the  prize. 
-^-v      Big  with  the  fate  of  Europe,  he  renews 

His  dreadful  courfe,  and  the  proud  foe  purfues ! 
Infected  by  the  burning  Scorpion's  heat. 
The  fultry  gales  round  his  chaf 'd  temples  beat. 
Till  on  the  borders  of  the  Maine  he  finds 
Defeniive  fliadows,  and  refrefliing  winds. 
Our  Britifh  youth,  with  in-born  freedom  bold> 
Unnumber'd  fcenes  of  fervitude  behold. 
Nations  of  flaves,  with  tyranny  debas'd, 
(Their  Maker's  image  more  than  half  defac'd) 
Hourly  inllrufted,  as  they  urge  their  toil. 
To  prize  their  queen,  and  love  their  native  foil. 

Still  to  the  riflng  fun  they  take  their  way 
Through  clouds  of  dufi,  and  gain  upon  the  day. 
When  now  the  Neckar  on  its  friendly  coaft 
With  cooling  flreams  revives  the  fainting  hoft. 
That  chearfully  his  labours  paft  forgets. 
The  mid-night  watches,  and  the  noon-day  heats. 

O'er  proftrate  towns  and  palaces  they  pafs 
(Now  cover 'd  o'er  with  woods,  and  hid  in  grafs). 
Breathing  revenge ;  whilft  anger  and  difdain 
Fire  every  breaft,  and  boil  in  every  vein  : 
Here  fliatter'd  walls,  like  broken  rocks,  from  far 
Rife  up  in  hideous  views,  the  guilt  of  war, 
Whilft  here  the  vine  o'er  hills  of  ruin  climbs, 
Induftrious  to  conceal  great  Bourbon's  crimes. 
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At  length  the  fame  of  England^s  hero  drew 
Eugenio  to  the  glorious  interview. 
<jreat  fouls  by  inftind  to  each  other  turn. 
Demand  alliance,  and  in  friendihip  burn ; 
A  fudden  friendihip,  while  with  ftretch'd-out  rays 
They  meet  each  other,  mingling  blaze  with  blaze. 
^Polifh'd  in  courts,  and  harden'd  in  the  field, 
Renown'd  for  conquell,  and  in  council  fkill'd. 
Their  courage  dwells  not  in  a  troubled  flood 
Of  mounting  fpirits,  and  fermenting  bloody 
Lodg'd  in  the  foul,  with  virtue  over-rul'd, 
Inflam'd  by  reafon,  and  by  reafon  cool'd. 
In  hours  of  peace  content  to  be  unknown. 
And  only  in  the  field  of  battle  fhown  : 
To  fouls  like  thefe,  in  mutual  friendihip  join'd. 
Heaven  dares  intruft  the  caufe  of  human-kind. 

Britannia's  graceful  fons  appear  in  arms, 
IJer  harrafs'd  troops  the  hero's  prefence  warms, 
Whilft  the  high  hills  and  rivers  all  around 
With  thundering  peals  of  Britiih  (houts  refound  : 
Doubling  their  fpeed,  they  march  with  frefh  delight. 
Eager  for  glory,  and  require  the  fight. 
So  the  ftanch  hound  the  trembling  deer  purfues. 
And  fmells  his  footlleps  in  the  tainted  dews,  ^ 
The  tedious  track  unraveling  by  degrees : 
But  when  the  fcent  comes  warm  in  every  breeze, 
Fir'd  at  the  near  approach  he  Ihoots  away 
On  his  full  ftretch,  and  bears  upon  his  prey. 

The  march  concludes,  the  various  realms  are  paft ; 
Th'  immortal  Schellenberg  appears  at  lafl : 
E  4 
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Like  hills  th'  afpiring  ramparts  rife  on  high. 
Like  valleys  at  their  feet  the  trenches  lie  ; 
Batteries  on  batteries  guard  each  fatal  pafs. 
Threatening  deftruftion  ;  rows  of  hollow  brafs. 
Tube  behind  tube,  the  dreadful  entrance  keep, 
Whilft  in  their  wombs  ten  thoufand  thunders  fleep  : 
Great  Churchill  owns,  charm'd  with  the  glorious  fight. 
His  march  o'er-paid  by  fuch  a  promis'd  fight. 

The  weftern  fun  now  Ihot  a  feeble  ray. 
And  faintly  fcatter'd  the  remains  of  day  : 
Ev'ning  approach'd ;  but  oh  what  hoft  of  foes 
Were  never  to  behold  that  evening  clofe  ! 
Thickening  their  ranks,  and  wedg'd  in  firm  array. 
The  clofe-compafted  Britons  win  their  way ; 
In  vain  the  cannon  their  throng'd  war  defac'd 
With  trails  of  death,  and  laid  the  battle  wafte; 
Still  preffing  forward  to  the  fight,  they  broke 
Through  flames  of  fulphur,  and  a  night  of  fmoke. 
Till  fiaughter'd  legions  fill'd  the  trench  below. 
And  bore  their  fierce  avengers  to  the  foe. 

High  on  the  works  the  mingling  hofts  engage ; 
The  battle,  kindled  into  tenfold  rage. 
With  fhowers  of  bullets  and  with  ftorms  of  fire 
Burns  in  full  fury ;  heaps  on  heaps  expire. 
Nations  with  nations  mix'd  confus'dly  die. 
And  loll  in  one  promifcuous  carnage  lie. 

How  many  generous  Britons  meet  their  doom. 
New  to  the  field,  and  heroes  in  the  bloom  ! 
Th'  illullrious  youths,  that  left  their  native  fhore 
To  march  where  Britons  never  march 'd  before. 
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(O  fatal  love  of  fame  !  O  glorious  heat. 
Only  deftruftive  to  the  brave  and  great!) 
After  fuch  toils  o'ercome,  fuch  dangers  paft, 
Stretch'd  on  Bavarian  ramparts  breathe  their  lafl:. 
But  hold,  my  Mufe,  may  no  complaints  appear. 
Nor  blot  the  day  with  an  ungrateful  tear  : 
While  Marlborough  Uves,  Britannia's  flars  difpenfe 
A  friendly  light,  and  Ihine  in  innocence. 
Plunging  through  feas  of  blood  his  fiery  fteed 
Where-e'er  his  friends  retire,  or  foes  fucceed ; 
Thofe  he  fupports,  thefe  drives  to  fudden  flight. 
And  turns  the  various  fortune  of  the  fight. 

Forbear,  great  man,  renown'd  in  arms,  forbear 
To  brave  the  thickeft  terrors  of  the  war. 
Nor  hazard  thus,  confus'd  in  crowds  of  foes, 
Britannia's  fafety,  and  the  world's  repofe  ; 
Let  nations  anxious  for  thy  life  abate 
This  fcorn  of  danger,  and  contempt  of  fate  : 
Thou  liv'ft  not  for  thyfelf ;  thy  Queen  demands 
Conqueft  and  peace  from  thy  victorious  hands ; 
Kingdoms  and  empires  in  thy  fortune  join. 
And  Europe's  deftiny  depends  on  thine. 

At  length  the  long-difputed  pafs  they  gain. 
By  crowded  armies  fortify'd  in  vain ; 
The  war  breaks  in,  the  fierce  Bavarians  yield. 
And  fee  their  camp  with  Britifh  legions  fill'd. 
So  Belgian  mounds  bear  on  their  fhatter'd  fides 
The  fea's  whole  weight  increas'd  with  fwelling  tides; 
But  if  the  rufhing  wave  a  pafiage  finds, 
Enrag'd  by  watery  moons,  and  warring  winds. 
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The  trembling  peafant  (cts  his  country  round 
Cover'd  with  tempells,  and  in  oceans  drovvn'd. 

The  few  furviving  foes  difperft  in  flight, 
(Refufe  of  fwords,  and  gleanings  of  a  fight) 
In  ev^ery  ruftling  wind  the  vidtor  hear. 
And  Marlborough's  form  in  every  fhadow  fear. 
Till  the  dark  cope  of  night  with  kind  embrace 
Befriends  the  rout,  and  covers  their  difgrace. 

To  Donavert,  with  unrefifted  force. 
The  gay  victorious  army  bends  its  courfe. 
The  growth  of  meadows,  and  the  pride  of  fields. 
Whatever  fpoils  Bavaria's  fummer  yields 
(The  Danube's  great  increafe),  Britannia  {hares. 
The  food  of  armies  and  fupport  of  wars  : 
With  magazines  of  death,  deftrudlive  balls. 
And  cannon  doom'd  to  batter  Landau's  walls. 
The  vidlor  finds  each  hidden  cavern  ftor'd. 
And  turns  their  fury  on  their  guilty  Lord. 

Deluded  prince !  how  is  thy  greatnefs  croU, 
And  all  the  gaudy  dream  of  empire  loll. 
That  proudly  fet  thee  on  a  fancy'd  throne. 
And  made  imaginary  realms  thy  own  ! 
Thy  troops,  that  now  behind  the  Danube  join. 
Shall  fhortly  feek  for  Ihelter  from  the  Rhine, 
Nor  find  it  there  !   Surrounded  with  alarms. 
Thou  hop'ft  the  affiftance  of  the  Gallic  arms ; 
The  Gallic  arms  in  fafety  (hall  advance. 
And  crowd  thy  ftandards  with  the  power  of  France, 
While,  to  exalt  thy  doom,  th'  afpiring  Gaul 
Shares  thy  deflrudlion,  and  adorns  thy  fall. 
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Unbounded  courage  and  compaffion  join'd. 
Tempering  each  other  in  the  vidor's  mind. 
Alternately  proclaim  him  good  and  great. 
And  make  the  Hero  and  the  Man  compleat. 
Long  did  he  frrive  th'  obdurate  foe  to  gain 
By  profFer'd  grace,  but  long  he  llrove  in  vain ; 
Till,  fir'd  at  length,  he  thinks  it  vain  to  fpare 
His  rifing  wrath,  and  gives  a  loofe  to  war. 
In  vengeance  rous'd,  the  foldier  fills  his  hand 
With  fword  and  lire,  and  ravages  the  land, 
A  thoufand  villages  to  afhes  turns. 
In  crackling  flames  a  thoufand  harveils  burns. 
To  the  thick  woods  the  woolly  flocks  retreat. 
And  mixt  with  bellowing  herds  confus'dly  bleat; 
Their  trembling  lords  the  common  fliade  partake. 
And  cries  of  infants  found  in  every  brake  : 
The  liftening  foldier  fixt  in  forrow  flands. 
Loth  to  obey  his  leader's  juft  commands ; 
The  leader  grieves,  by  generous  pity  fvvay'd. 
To  fee  his  juft  commands  fo  well  obey'd. 

But  now  the  trumpet  terrible  from  far 
In  fliriller  clangors  animates  the  war; 
Confederate  drums  in  fuller  concert  beat. 
And  echoing  hills  the  loud  alarm  repeat : 
Gallia's  proud  ftandards,  to  Bavaria's  join'd. 
Unfurl  their  gilded  lilies  in  the  wind  ; 
The  daring  prince  his  blafted  hopes  renews. 
And,  while  the  thick  embattled  hoft  he  views 
Stretcht  out  in  deep  array,  and  dreadful  length. 
His  heart  dilntcs,  and  glories  in  his  ftrength. 
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The  fatal  day  its  mighty  courfe  began. 
That  the  griev'd  world  had  long  defir'd  in  vain  ; 
States  that  their  new  captivity  bemoanM, 
Armies  of  martyrs  that  in  exile  groan'd. 
Sighs  from  the  depth  of  gloomy  dungeons  heard. 
And  prayers  in  bitternefs  of  foul  preferr'd, 
Europe's  loud  cries,  that  Providence  affail'd. 
And  Anna's  ardent  vows  at  length  prevail'd  ; 
The  day  was  come  when  heaven  defign'd  to  fhow 
His  care  and  condudl  of  the  world  below. 

Behold  in  awful  march  and  dread  array 
The  long  extended  fquadrons  fhape  their  way ! 
Death,  in  approaching  terrible,  imparts 
An  anxious  horror  to  the  braveft  hearts ; 
Yet  do  their  beating  breafts  demand  the  llrife. 
And  thirft  of  glory  quells  the  love  of  life. 
No  vulgar  fears  can  Britifli  minds  control : 
Heat  of  revenge,  and  noble  pride  of  foul, 
O'erlook  the  foe,  advantag'd  by  his  poft, 
LefTen  his  numbers,  and  contradt  his  hoft ; 
Thougli  fens  and  floods  pofTeft  the  middle  fpace. 
That  unprovok'd  they  would  have  fear'd  to  pafs ; 
Nor  fens  nor  floods  can  ftop  Britannia's  bands. 
When  her  proud  foe  rang'd  on  their  borders  Hands. 

But  O,  my  Mufe,  what  numbers  wilt  thou  find 
To  fmg  the  furious  troops  in  battle  join'd  ! 
Methinks  I  hear  the  drums  tumultuous  found 
The  vidlors  fhouts  and  dying  groans  confound. 
The  dreadful  burft  of  cannon  rend  the  fkies. 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rife; 
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'Twas  then  great  Marlborough's  mighty  foul  was 
That,  in  the  fhock  of  charging  hofts  unmov'd,  [prov'd, 
Amidft  confufion,  horror,  and  defpair, 
ExaminM  all  the  dreadful  fcenes  of  war  : 
In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  furvey'd. 
To  fainting  fquadrons  fent  the  timely  aid, 
Infpir'd  repuls'd  battalions  to  engage. 
And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage. 
So  when  an  angel  by  divine  command 
With  rifmg  tempeils  ihakes  a  guilty  land. 
Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  pail. 
Calm  and  ferene  he  drives  the  furious  blafl ; 
And,  pleas'd  th'  Almighty's  orders  to  perform. 
Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  direds  the  ftorm. 

But  fee  the  haughty  houlhold-troops  advance  ! 
The  dread  of  Europe,  and  the  pride  of  France. 
The  war's  whole  art  each  private  foldier  knows. 
And  with  a  General's  love  of  conqueil  glows  ; 
Proudly  he  marches  on,  and  void  of  fear 
Laughs  at  the  fhaking  of  the  Britifh  fpear  : 
Vain  infolence !  with  native  freedom  brave. 
The  meaneft  Briton  fcorns  the  highell  flave ; 
Contempt  and  fury  fire  their  fouls  by  turns. 
Each  nation's  glory  in  each  warrior  burns ; 
Each  fights,  as  in  his  arm  th'  important  day 
And  all  the  fate  of  his  great  monarch  lay : 
A  thoufand  glorious  aftions,  that  might  claim 
Triumphant  laurels,  and  immortal  fam€, 
Confus'd  in  crowds  of  glorious  a6lions4ie. 
And  troops  of  heroes  undillinguifli'd  die. 
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O  Dormer,  how  can  I  behold  thy  fate. 

And  not  the  wonders  of  thy  youth  relate  ! 

How  can  I  fee  the  gay,  the  brave,  the  young. 

Fall  in  the  cloud  of  war,  and  lie  unfung ! 

In  joys  of  conqueft  he  refigns  his  breath,. 

And,  fill'd  with  England's  glory,  fmiles  in  death. 

The  rout  begins,  the  Gallic  fquadrons  run, 
Compell'd  in  crowds  to  meet  the  fate  they  fhun  ; 
Thoufands  of  fiery  ftceds  with  wounds  transfixM, 
Floating  in  gore,  with  their  dead  mailers  mixt, 
'Midfl  heaps  of  fpears  and  ftandards  driven  around. 
Lie  in  the  Danube's  bloody  whirl-pools  drown'd. 
Troops  of  bold  youth  %  born  on  the  diftant  Soane, 
Or  founding  borders  of  the  rapid  Rhone, 
Or  where  the  Seine  her  flowery  fields  divides. 
Or  where  the  Loire  through  winding  vineyards  glides. 
In  heaps  the  rolling  billows  fweep  away. 
And  into  Scythian  feas  their  bloated  corps  convey. 
From  Blenheim's  towers  the  Gaul,  with  wild  affright. 
Beholds  the  various  havock  of  the  fight ; 
His  waving  banners,  that  fo  oft  had  ftood 
Planted  in  fields  of  death  and  ftreams  of  bloody 
So  wont  th«  guarded  enemy  to  i-each. 
And  rife  triumphant  in  the  fatal  breach. 
Or  pierce  the  broken  foe's  remoteft  lines. 
The  hardy  veteran  with  tears  refigns. 

Unfortunate  Tallard !  Oh,  who  can  name 
The  pangs  of  rage,  of  forrow,  and  of  fhame. 
That  with  mixt  tumult  in  thy  bofom  fweli'd. 
When  firil  thou  faw'ft  thy  braveft  troops  repell'd. 
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Thine  only  fon  pierc'd  with  a  deadly  wound, 
Chok'd  in  his  blood,  and  gafping  on  the  ground, 
Thyfelf  in  bondage  by  the  vi6tor  kept ! 
The  chief,  the  father,  and  the  captive,  wept. 
An  Englilh  Mufe  is  touch'd  with  generous  woe. 
And  in  th'  unhappy  man  forgets  the  foe  ! 
Greatly  diftreft  !  they  loud  complaints  forbear. 
Blame  not  the  turns  of  fate,  and  chance  of  war; 
Give  thy  brave  foes  their  due,  nor  blufh  to  own 
The  fatal  field  by  fuch  great  leaders  won. 
The  field  whence  fam'd  Eugenio  bore  away 
Only  the  fecond  honours  of  the  day. 

With  floods  of  gore  that  from  the  vanquifli'd  fell 
The  marflies  ftagnate,  and  the  rivers  fwell. 
Mountains  of  flain  lie  heap'd  upon  the  ground. 
Or  'midft  the  roarings  of  the  Danube  drown'd; 
Whole  captive  holls  the  conqueror  detains 
In  painful  bondage,  and  inglorious  chains ; 
Ev'n  thofe  who  'fcape  the  fetters  and  the  fvvord. 
Nor  feek  the  fortunes  of  a  happier  lord. 
Their  raging  King  difhonours,  to  compleat 
Marlborough's  great  work,  and  finifh  the  defeat. 

From  Memminghen's  high  domes,  and  Augfburg's 
The  diftant  battle  drives  th'  infulting  Gauls  ;    [walls. 
Freed  by  the  terror  of  the  vi6lor's  name 
The  refcu'd  States  his  great  protection  claim ; 
Whilft  Ulme  th'  approach  of  her  deliverer  waits. 
And  longs  to  open  her  obfcquious  gates. 

The  hero's  breaft  IHU  fwells  with  great  defigns. 
In  every  thought  the  towering  genius  fhines : 
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If  to  the  foe  his  dreadful  courfe  he  bends. 
O'er  the  wide  continent  his  march  extends ; 
If  fieges  in  his  labouring  thoughts  are  form'd. 
Camps  are  affaulted,  and  an  army  llorm'd; 
If  to  the  fight  his  adive  foul  is  bent. 
The  fate  of  Europe  turns  on  its  event. 
What  diilant  land,  what  region,  can  afford 
An  aftion  worthy  his  victorious  fword  ? 
Where  will  he  next  the  flying  Gaul  defeat. 
To  make  the  feries  of  his  toils  compleat  ? 

Where  the  fwoln  Rhine  rufhing  with  all  its  force 
Divides  the  hoftile  nations  in  its  courfe,   - 
While  each  contracts  its  bounds,  or  wider  grows. 
Enlarged  or  ftraiten'd  as  the  river  flows. 
On  Galha*s  fide  a  mighty  bulwark  flands. 
That  all  the  wide-extended  plain  commands ; 
Twice,  fmce  the  war  was  kindled,  has  it  try'd 
The  vigor's  rage,  and  twice  has  chang'd  its  fide  ; 
As  oft  whole  armies,  with  the  prize  o'erjoy'd. 
Have  the  long  fummer  on  its  walls  employ 'd. 
Hither  our  mighty  chief  his  arms  diredls. 
Hence  future  triumphs  from  the  war  expedls ; 
And  though  the  dog-flar  had  its  courfe  begun. 
Carries  his  arms  Hill  nearer  to  the  fun  : 
Fixt  on  the  glorious  adion,  he  forgets 
The  change  of  feafons,  and  increafe  of  heats; 
No  toils  are  painful  that  can  danger  Ihow, 
No  climes  unlovely,  that  contain  a  foe. 

The  roving  Gaul,  to  his  own  bounds  reftrain'd. 
Learns  to  incamp  within  his  native  land. 
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But  foon  as  the  vidlorious  hod  he  fpies. 
From  hill  to  hill,  from  ftream  to  llreuim  he  flies  ; 
Such  dire  impreffions  in  his  heart  re9iaiii 
Of  Marlborough's  fword,  and  Hochftet's  fatal  plain  : 
In  vain  Britannia's  mighty  chief  befets 
Their  Ihady  coverts,  and  obfcure  retreats ; 
They  fly  the  conqueror's  approaching  fame. 
That  bears  the  force  of  armies  in  his  name. 

Auftria's  young  monarch,  whofe  imperial  fway 
Sceptres  and  thrones  are  deftin'd  to  obey, 
Whofe  boafted  anceflry  fo  high  extends 
That  in  the  pagan  gods  his  lineage  ends. 
Comes  from  afar,  in  gratitude  to  own 
The  great  fupporter  of  his  father's  throne  : 
What  tides  of  glory  to  his  bofom  ran, 
Clafp'd  in  th'  embraces  of  the  godlike  man  ! 
How  were  his  eyes  with  pleafmg  wonder  fixt 
To  fee  fuch  fire  with  fo  much  fweetnefs  mixt. 
Such  eafy  greatnefs,  fuch  a  graceful  port. 
So  turn'd  and  finifh'd  for  the  camp  or  court !    ^  ^ 

Achilles  thus  was  form'd  with  every  grace/^ 
And  Nireus  flione  but  in  the  fecond  place ; 
Thus  the  great  father  of  almighty  Rome 
(Divinely  fluflit  with  an  immortal  bloom. 
That  Cytherea's  fragrant  breath  beftow'd) 
In  all  the  charms  of  his  bright  mother  glow'd. 

The  royal  youth  by  Marlborough's  prefence  charm'd. 
Taught  by  his  counfels,  by  his  adions  warm'd. 
On  Landau  with  redoubled  fury  falls, 
Difcharges  all  his  thunder  on  its  walls, 
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O'er  mines  and  caves  of  death  provokes  the  figbt. 
And  learns  to  conquer  in  the  hero's  iight. 

The  Britilh  chief,  for  niiguty  toils  renown'd, 
Increas'd  in  titles,  and  Aith  conqucils  crown'd. 
To  Belgian  coalls  his  tedious  march  renews. 
And  the  long  windings  of  tlie  Rhine  purfues. 
Clearing  its  borders  from  ufurping  foes. 
And  hlcil  by  refcued  nations  as  he  goes. 
Treves  fears  no  more,  freed  from  its  dire  alarms  ; 
And  Traerbach  feels  the  terror  of  his  arms  : 
Seated  on  rocks  her  proud  foundations  fhake. 
While  Marlborough  preffes  to  the  bold  attack. 
Plants  all  his  batteries,  bids  his  cannon  roar. 
And  fliov.-3  how  Landau  might  have  fall'n  before. 
Scar'd  at  his  near  approach,  great  Louis  fears 
Vengeance  referv'd  for  his  declining  years. 
Forgets  his  tliirft  of  univerfal  fway. 
And  fcarce  can  teach  his  fubjefts  to  obey ; 
His  arms  he  finds  on  vain  attempts  employ'd, 
Th'  ambitious  projedls  for  his  race  deftroy'd. 
The  works  of  ages  funk  in  one  campaign. 
And  lives  of  millions  facrihc'd  in  vain. 

Sach  are  th'  effefts  of  Anna's  royal  cares : 
By  her,  Britannia,  great  in  foreign  wars, 
Ranges  through  nations,  wherefoe'er  disjoin'd, 
Wirhout  the  wonted  aid  of  fea  and  wind. 
By  her  th*  unfetter'd  Ifter's  ftates  are  free. 
And  tafle  the  fveets  of  Englifh  liberty  : 
Eut  who  can  tell  the  joys  of  thofe  that  lie 
Beneath  the  conflant  influence  of  her  eye  ! 
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Whilll  in  difFulive  fhovvers  her  bounties  fall 
Like  heaven's  indulgence,  and  dcfcend  on  all. 
Secure  the  happy,  fuccour  the  dillreftj 
Make  every  fubjeft  glad,  and  a  whole  people  blell. 

Thus  would  I  fain  Britannia's  wars  rehearfe. 
In  the  fmooth  records  of  a  faithful  verfe  ; 
That,  if  fuch  numbers  can  o'er  time  prevail. 
May  tell  pofterity  the  wondrous  tale. 
When  adlions,  unadorn'd,  are  faint  and  weak. 
Cities  and  countries  mud  be  taught  to  fpeak ; 
Gods  may  defcend  in  factions  from  the  ikies. 
And  rivers  from  their  oozy  beds  arife ; 
Fiftion  may  deck  the  truth  with  fpurious  rays. 
And  round  the  hero  caft  a  borrow'd  blaze. 
Marlborough's  exploits  appear  divinely  bright. 
And  proudly  fhine  in  their  own  native  light ; 
Rais'd  of  themfelves,  their  genuine  charms  they  boaft. 
And  thofe  who  paint  them  trueft  praife  them  moft. 
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it  ADDISON '5    POEMS. 

COWLEY'S  EPITAPH  ON  HIMSELF, 

TRANSLATED    BY    MR.  ADDISON. 

•pROM  life's  fuperfluous  cares  enlarg'd. 

His  debt  of  human  toil  difcharg'd. 
Here  Cowley  lies !  beneath  this  fhed. 
To  every  worldly  intereft  dead ; 
With  decent  poverty  content. 
His  hours  of  eafe  not  idly  fpent ; 
To  fortune's  goods  a  foe  profeft. 
And  hating  wealth  by  all  careft. 
'Tis  true  he 's  dead ;  for  oh  !  how  fmall 
A  fpot  of  earth  is  now  his  all : 
Oh  1  wifli  that  earth  may  lightly  Iay> 
And  every  care  be  far  away ; 
Bring  flowers ;  the  fhort-liv'd  rofes  bring. 
To  life  deceasM,  fit  offering  : 
And  fweets  around  the  poet  llrow, 
Whilft  yet  with  life  his  alhes  glow. 
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INAUGURATIO  REGIS   GULIELMI*, 

1689. 

Tii'yrus.TJ^^  inter  coryloSiUmbrofacacumlnajdenfas, 
Nos  cantare  pares  quoniam  convenimus 
ambo, 
Dicamus  laudes  heroum  (ut,  Mopfe,  folemus) 
Tempora  tranfibunt  fic  Iseta  canentibus,  8c  nunc 
Die  age,  quos  noftro  celebrari  carmine  fumes. 

Mopfus.    Tityre,  nunc   reddantur  eis  pia  munera 
laudum, 
Otia  qui  dederint  nobis  placidamque  quietem ; 
Scilicet  illorum  refonent  encomia  fylvae. 
Qui  dignabantur  regni  falcire  ruin  as. 

T.  Tanta  baud  conveniunt  humili  tenuique  cicutae  ; 
Sed  quoniam  in  magnis,  dicunt,  voluifle  fat  efTe  ; 
Ipfe  tuas,  Gulielme,  canam  laudefque  Maria; ; 
Nam,  quos  junxit  amor,  nemo  fejungere  debet. 

M.  Tunc  mihi  Phoebe  fave,  Mufaeque  favete  canenti, 
Ne  culpa  ingenii  illorum  minuantur  honores. 

*  Thefc  vcifes  occafioned  Mr,  Addlfon's  being  dedcd  into 
Magdalen  CoU?ge. 
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T.  All:  ego  nee  Phoebum  euro,  Phoebive  forores,. 
Carmina  namque  mihi  cedit  nunc  lemma  canenti. 

M.  Sint  licet  illullri  proavorum  ftemmate  clarl. 
Sunt  ma^is  ornati  proorlis  virtutibus  ambo.  - 

T.  Si  Rex  eil  regit  im manes  qui  pe6loris  aeftus  ; 
Turn  quot  Regna  tenet  Gulielmus !  quotque  Maria  ! 

M.  Inclytus  hie  Mavors,  fapiens  hasc  altera  Pallas,. 
Vulnerat  ille  armis,  forma  fed  vulnerat  ilia. 

T.  Quando  vias  Pelagi  tentarunt,  mole  fuperbum 
Suftalit  ad  nubes  mare  fe,  faftuque  tumebat. 

7!/.  Quando  tellurem  tetigerunt.  Arcades  omnes 
Pani  Deo  Arcadis  tenerum  madavimus  agnum. 

T.  Tunc  iterum  totus  refonat  modulamine  campus^ 
Mifcent  paflores  iterum  nymphaeque  choreas. 

M.  Lsetus  gramineis  luflt  tunc  agnus  in  agris, 
Floribus  atque  novis  hcedi  iniiluere  petulci. 

T.  Quantus  erat  viftor  Gulielmus,  quando  popelli 
Vicit  corda,  holies  vicit,  vieitque  feipfum  ! 

M.  Participat  fponfi  virtutem  &  regna  Maria, 
Digna  tribus  Regnis,  &  tanto  digna  Marito. 

T.  Primus  hie  imperio,  nulli  eft  virtute  fecundus. 
Sic  fol,  quam  ftellse,  majori  luce  refulget. 

M.  Sed  qualis  ftellas  micat  inter  luna  minores. 
Talis,  cum  cindla  eft  fociis,  Regina  videtur. 

T.  At  quae  nos  illis  nunc,  Tityre,  digna  preeemur, 
Ludere  qui  peeori,  pecorifque  dedere  magiftris  ? 

M.  ^ternam  inveniam,  quam  donavere,  quietem  ! 

T.  Et  fero  calos  exornet  fidus  utrumque  ! 

Jos E i' H u s  Addison,  Commenfalis  e  Coll,  Reg*. 


ON     THE 

RETURN  OF  KING  WILLIAM  FROM  IRELAND, 

AFTER    THE    CATTLE   OF    THE    BOYNE*. 

/^UM  Domini  impatiens  excuHit  lernn.  catenas, 

Tota  ruens  in  Martem,  intertinofque  labores, 
Integri  quicunque  graves  videre  tumultus 
(Conftitit  heu  !   tanti  virtus)  in  vincula  miffi, 
Exofam  luftuque  trahunt  et  carcere  vitam. 
Late  agri  dumis  horrefcunt,  afpera  rura 
Luxuriant  fegete  fpinarum,  autumnus  lerna^ 
Nullus  adeft,  cultorque  deeft  quaerentibus  arvis. 
PafTim  turba  dolis  inilat  peregrina  fccundis, 
Nativamque  premit  lafciva  potentia  plebem  ; 
In  lacrymas  Gens  omnis  abit,  manifer:at  ubique 
Communes  lu6las,  vultuque  laborat  in  uno. 

Praeceps  in  tardas  fic  crevit  Hibernia  poenas, 
Et  fic  Ventura;  maturuit  ilia  ruinre  : 
Facia  eflet  tanto  nequaquam  vindice  digna. 
Si  minor  horrendas  Gulielmi  fenferat  iras. 

Anglia  in  ignivam  dudum  refoluta  quietem, 
Imperiis  red! viva  tuis,  Nafibvc,  vcternum 
Excutit,  et  longum  fopitos  fufcitat  igncs. 

*  From  the  "  Acadcmiae  Oxonicnfis  datulatlo  pro  exoptato 
fereniflimi  Regis  Gulielmi  ex  Hibernia  reditu.  Oxoniie,  t  Thea- 
tro  Shcldoniano,  Anno  Dom.  1690." 
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Te  duce  quas  fecit  ftrages  1  qux  praelia  movit  I 
Dum  fervet  caedes,  et  campo  fanguis  inundat, 
Aflidus  fudant  peragendo  penfa  forores, 
Et  ftipata  gemit  fub  pondere  cymba  Charontls. 
Terga  premens  Csfar  fugientia  corripit  hoftes 
Vindex,  atque  trahit  partem  fua  quamque  ruina ; 
Plumbea  tempeftas  hanc  obruit,  eminus  ilia 
Glande  cadit,  fruftraque  evitat  miffile  ferrum. 
Altera  dum  pcenas  diiFert  fugiendo  fequaces, 
Infidae  fefe  credit  moritura  paludi. 
His  gradibus  longo  fe  folvit  Hibernia  luftu, 
Imperium  expulfi  tandem  indignata  tyranni 
Nobiliora  petit  vincla,  optatafque  catenas 
Induit,  atque  jugo  Gulielmi  ornata  fuperbit. 

Gens  nimium  dileda  Deo !  nimiumque  Britanni 
Felices !  haec  fi  exundantia  gaudia  nullus 
FrasnafTet  dolor,  et  Ducis  *  haud  ignobile  fatum 
Laetitiae  nimios  non  cailigaverat  asftus. 
Ille  triumphato  toties  fecurus  ab  holle, 
Exulibus  Dis  ille,  ille  aris  fidus  avitis 
Ah  !  tandem  occubuit  pietate  infignis  et  armis. 
Hei  mihi !  quale  jaces  veneranda  mole  cadaver ! 
Qualis  honor  vultus !  et  frontis  Iseta  fenedlus ! 
Heu  pietas !  heu  prifca  fides  1  et  bellica  virtus 
Quando  habitura  parem  1 

Mufa,  tamen  taceas  intempeftiva  dolores, 
Melpomene,  taceas ;  non  hoc  fme  numine  DivUm 

*  The  great  duke  of  Schomberg,  vvhofe  death  has  been  la- 
mented by  many  of  our  poets. 
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EvenifTe  puto  :  Senis  afpera  fata  triumphi 
Famam  auxere  Tui,  vi6lor  Gulielme,  nee  ulla 
^mula  divifos  virtus  partltur  honores. 

I,  decus,  i,  nollrum !  agnofcat  fera  Gallia  dextram 
Vi<n:ricem,  et  quas  Te  vidit  prima  arma  gerentem, 
Sentiat  expletas  maturo  in  corpore  vires. 
Sed  caveas,  dum  Te  in  bellum  rapit  impetus  ardens, 
O  caveas,  nimio  ne  marte  impulfus  in  holies 
Irrueres,  latamque  darent  tria  regna  ruinam. 

Infano  tandem  parce  indulgere  labori, 
Parce,  Jacobe,  ultra  Lodoici  innitier  armis, 
Difcerptos  fruftra  nunc  luges  frontis  honores ; 
Sera  fibi  veniunt  tandem  fufpiria,  fero 
Nunc  quereris,  quanquam,  nifi  mens  tibi  lasva  fuifTet, 
Et  nifi  credideras  fallaci  uxorius  arti. 
Jam  la^tus  poteras  placidis  dare  jura  Britannis, 
Et  rexifTe  gregem,  fato  meliore,  paternum ; 
Sed  nunc  Parcae  obllant,  et  non  revocabilis  ordo. 

Jos.  Addison,  }  ColLMagd, 
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H  O  N  O  R  A  T  I  3  S  I  M  O    V I  R  O 

CAROLO   MONTAGUE,   ARMIGERO, 

SCACCARII    CANCELLARIO,    ji^RARII    PRiEFECTO, 
REGI    a    SECRETIORIBUS    CONSILIIS,    &C. 

/^  u  M  tanta  auribus  tuis  obllrepat  vatum  nequiffi- 
morum  turba,  nihil  eft  cur  queraris  aliquid  inu- 
fitatum  tibi  contigifie,  ubi  prasclarum  hoc  argu- 
mentam  meis  etiam  numeris  violatum  confpexeris. 
Quantum  virtute  bcllica  prssftant  Britanni,  recens 
ex  rebus  geftis  teftatur  gloria;  quam  vero  in  hu- 
manioribus  pacis  ftudiis  non  emineamus,  indicio 
funt  quos  nuper  in  lucem  emifimus  verficuli.  Quod 
fiCoNGREvius  ille  tuus  divine,  quo  folet,  furore 
correptus  inateriam  hanc  non  exornafTet,  vix  tanti 
efTet  ipfe  pax,  ut  ilia  Isetaremur  tot  perditiffimis 
poetis  tarn  mifere  decantata.  At,  dum  alios  inferior, 
mei  ipfius  oblitus  fuiiTe  videor,  qui  haud  minores 
forfan  ex  Latinis  tibi  moleftias  allaturus  fum,  quam 
quas  illi  ex  vernaculis  fuis  carminibus  attulerunt ; 
nifi  quod  inter  ipfos  cruciatus  lenimentum  aliquod 
dolori  tribuat  tormenti  varietas.  Nee  quidem  un- 
quam  adduci  polTem,  ut  poema  patrio  fermone  con- 
fcriptum  oculis  tuis  fubjicerem,  qui  ab  iftis  conatibus 
csteros  omnes  fcribendo  non  minus  deterres,  quam 
favendo  excitaveris. 

HUMAr;iTATIS    TU^ 

CULTOR    DEVOTISSIMUS, 

S;,6;":  Josephus  addison. 
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PAX   GULIELMI   AUSPICIIS   EUROPiE 
REDDITA,  1697. 

"posTquAM   ingens  clrimorque  virum,   ftrepltufqu^ 

tubarum, 
Atquc  omnis  belli  cccidit  fragor;  afpicc  Ccefar, 
Quai  tibi  Ibliciti,  turba  importuna,  poetaj 
Munera  deducunt :  generofa^  a  peclore  flammae, 
Dirceque  armorum  effigies,  fimulachraque  belli. 
Triftia  difFugiant :  O  tandem  abulle  triumphis 
Expletus,  penitufque  animo  totum  excute  Martem*  . 

Non  ultra  ante  oculos  numerofo  milite  campi 
Mifcentur,  folito  nee  fervent  arva  tumultu  ; 
Stat  circum  alter  quies,  curvoque  innixus  aratro 
Defertas  foflas,.  et  caftra  minantia  callris 
Rufticus  invertit,  tacita  formidine  luilrans 
Horroremque  loci,  et  funeftos  flragibus  agros. 
Jamqiie  fuper  vallum  et  raunimina  longa  virefcit 
E\pe6lata  feges,  jam  propugnacula  rident 
Vere  novo ;  infuetos  mirabitur  incola  culmos, 
Luxuriemque  foli,  et  turgentem  a  fanguine  mefl'em, 

Afpicis  ut  toto  excitus  venit  advena  mundo 
Bellorum  invifcns  fedcm,  et  confufa  ruinis 
Oppida,  et  everfos  flammaruin  turbine  m.uros ! 
Ut  trepidos  rerum  Annales,  triilemque  laborum 
Inqulrit  fericm,  attonitis  ut  fpeiflat  ocellis 
Semirutas  turrcs,  et  adliuc  polluta  cruore 
Flumina,  famoforque  Ormondi  volnere  campos ! 
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Hie,  ubi  faxa  jacent  difperfo  infeda  cerebro, 
Atque  interruptis  hifcunt  divortia  muris, 
Vexillum  intrepidus  *  fixit,  cui  tempora  dudum 
Budenfes  palma:,  peregrinaque  laurus  obumbrat. 
Ille  ruens  aciem  in  mediam,  qua  ferrea  grando 
Sparfa  fuerit  circum,  et  plumbi  denfiflimus  imber, 
Sulphuream  nodem,  tetrafque  bitumine  nubes 
Ingreditur,  crebroque  rubentem  fulgure  fumum« 
Ut  vario  anfradu,  et  disjedis  undique  faxis 
McEnia  difccdunt,  fcopulifque  immane  minantur 
Defuper  horrificis,  &  formidabile  pendent! 

Hie  pellem  oecultam,  &  foecundas  fulphure  moles 
Cernere  erat,  magno  quas  inter  mota  tumultu 
Prslia  fervebant ;  fubito  cum  clauftra  fragore 
Horrendum  difrupta  tonant,  femiuftaque  membra, 
Fumantefque  artus,  laniataque  corpora  lethum 
Corripit  informe,  et  rotat  ater  in  sethere  turbo. 

Sic,  pollquam  Eneeladi  dejecit  fulmine  fratres 
Coelicolum  pater,  et  vetuit  contemnere  divos : 
Divulfam  terrs  faeiem,  ingentefque  ruinas 
Mortales  ftupuere ;  altum  hine  mirantur  abelTe 
Pelion,  invertique  imis  radicibus  OfTam  : 
Hie  flavium  moles  inter  confufaque  faxa 
Reptare,  atque  aliis  difcentem  currcre  ripis. 
Stant  dubii,  et  notos  montes  umbrafque  requirunt, 
Errore  ambiguo  elufi,  et  novitate  locorum. 

Nempe  hie  Auriaci  nuper  vexilla  feeutae 
Confluxere  acies,  hie,  afpera  corda,  Britanni, 
Germanufqae  ferox,  et  jundlo  fccdere  Belga; 

♦  Honoratiflimus  D.  Dominus  Cutts,  Baro  de  Gowran,  Ss^r 
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Quique  truci  Boreae,  et  cceIo  damnatus  inlquo 
Vicam  agit  in  tenebris ;  et  qui  dudum  ore  peruila 
Decolor  admoti  prodit  vefligia  Phoebi : 
Undique  conveniunt,  totum  confcripta  per  orbem 
Agmina,  NafTovique  latus  focialibus  armis 
Circumfufa  tegunt,  fremitufque  et  murmura  mifcent. 
Tarn  vario  disjun6la  fitu,  tot  diflbna  Unguis. 

Te  tamen  e  mediis,  *  Du6lor  Fortiffime,  turmis 
Exere.     Tu  vitam  (fi  quid  mea  carmina  pofTunt) 
Accipies,  populique  encomia  fera  futuri. 
Quern  varias  edoftum  artes,  ftudiifque  Minervae 
Omnibus  ornatum,  Marti  Rhedycina  furenti 
Credidit  invita,  et  tanto  fe  jadlat  alumno. 
Hunc  nempe  ardorem,  atque  immenfos  pedloris  zeftus 
Non  jubar  Arftoiim,  aut  noftri  penuria  coeli, 
Sed  plaga  torridior,  qua  fol  intentius  omnes 
Effundit  radios,  tctique  obnoxia  Phoebo 
India  progenuit,  tensrifque  incoxit  ab  annis 
Virtutem  immodicam,  et  generofe  incendia  mentis. 

Jam  quoque  torpentem  qui  infelix  fufpicit  Ardon, 
Brumamque  aeternam  frigufque  perambulat,  urfae 
Horridus  exuviis,  Gulielmi  ingentia  fadla 
Defcribit  fociis,  pugnataque  in  ordine  bella 
Attentus  numerat,  neque  brumam  aut  frigora  curat. 
En !  vaftos  nivium  tradlus  et  pallida  regna 
Deferit,  imperio  extremum  f  qui  fubjicit  orbem, 
Indigenafque  hyemes,  Britonumque  Heroa  pererrat 

*  Infig.  Dom.  Chriftoph.  Codrlngton,  unus  ex  Regit   Satcl- 
litii  Praefeftis. 
•f-  Mofcoviae  Imperator, 
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Luminibus  tacitis ;  fubeunt  nunc  fafa  Namurc?* 
Mce.nia,  nunc  tardo  quse  fanguine  plurima  fluxit 
Boinia,  nunc  dubii  palm  a  indifcreta  SenefTi. 
Quaj  facies,  et  quanta  viri !  quo  verdce  in  auras 
Affurgit  1  quali  firmat  veftigia  grefTu, 
^ajeiUte  rudi,  et  torvo  fpeflabilis  ore  ! 

Sic  olim  Alcides,  immania  membra  Leonis 
Iniiratus  fpoliis,  vafta  fe  mole  ferebat, 
Evandri  amplexus  dextramque  adjungere  dextr^e 
Cum  peteret,  teftifque  ingens  fuccederet  hofpes. 

Dum  pugnas,  Gulielme,  tuas,  campoftpe  cruentos 
Accipit,  in  venis  ebullit  vividus  humor, 
Corda  micant  crebro,  et  mentem  ferit  lemulus  ardor. 
Non  jam  Riphseos  hoilis  populabitur  agros 
Impune,  aut  agitabit  inultas,Sarmata  pr^das. 

Quis  tamenille procul  fremitus !  Qus  m.urmura  vulgi 
Naffovium  ingeminant !  video  cava  littora  circum 
Fervere  remigibus,  fubidfque  albefcere  velis. 
Anglia  folve  m^etus,  et  inanes  mitte  querelas, 
Naflbvi  fecura  tui,  defifte  tumentes 
Profpicere  in  fludlus  animo  fufpenfa,  trucefque 
Obj  j'-gare  notos,  tardamque  requirere  puppim  : 
Optatus  tibi  Caefar  adeil,  nee  ut  ante  videbis 
Sollicitum  belli  Hudiis,  fatalia  Gallo 
ConfiUa  et  tacitas  verfantem  in  pedlore  pugnas, 
Olli  grata  quies  et  pax  tranquilla  verendum 
Compofuit  vultum,  laetofque  afflavit  honores. 

Ut  denfo  circum  fe  plurimus  agmine  miles 
Agglomerat  lateri !  ut  patriam  veterefque  penates 
Refpicit  exultans !  juvac  oftentare  recentes 
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Ore  cicatrices,  ct  vulnera  cruda,  notafque 
Mucronum  infignes,  alilataque  fulphure  membra. 
Chara  ftupet  conjux,  redaciique  incerta  mariti 
Vefligat  faciem  ;  trcpida  formidine  proles 
Stat  procul,  et  patrios  horrefcit  nefcia  vultus. 
Ille  graves  cafus,  duri  et  difcrimina  belli 
Enumerat,  tumidifque  inftaurat  prxlla  verbis. 
Sic,  pollquam  in  patriam  fcecunda  heroibus  Argo 
Phryxeam  attulerat  pellem,  lanamque  rigentem 
Expofuit  Graiis,  et  tortile  vcllcris  aurum, 
Navita  tcrrificis  infamla  littora  monHris 
Dcfcriblt,  mixto  fpirantem  incendia  fumo 
Serpcntcm,  vigilefque  feras,  plauilroque  gementes 
Infolito  t'\uros,  et  anhelos  igne  juvencos. 

Te  tamen,  O  qaantis  Gulielme  erepte  periclis, 
Accipimus  reduc^^m  :  tibi  Diva  Britannia  fundit 
Pkbemque  et  proceres  ;  medias  quacunque  per  urbes 
Ingrederis,  crebriE  confurgunt  undique  pomps, 
Gaudiaque  et  plaufus  :  mixto  ordine  valgus  euntera 
Circumflat  fremitu  denfo  :  Tibi  Jjpiter  annum 
Serius  invertit,  luces  mirata  ferenas 
Ridet  Hycms,  fefloque  vacat  coelum  omne  triumpho. 
Jamquc  *  Nepos  tibi  parvus  adefi,  Isetcque  juventa; 
IncefTu,  et  blando  teftatur  gaudia  rifu. 
Ut  patrlus  vigor  atque  elati  gratia  vultus 
Caifareum  fpirant,  majeftatemque  verendam 
Infundunt  puero  !   ut  mater  formofa  ferenat 
Auguftam  frontem,  et  fublimia  temperat  ora  ! 
Agiiofco  faciem  ambiguam,  mixtofque  parentcs. 

*   Celliflimus  Frlnccpi  Dux  Cloccilienfis. 
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Ille  tuas,  Gulielme,  acies,  et  trlftia  bella, 
Pugnafque  innocua  dudum  fub  imagine  lulit. 
Nunc  indignanti  limilis  fugitiva  pufiUse 
Terga  premit  turm^e,  et  falfis  terroribus  implet, 
Sternitque  exiguum  fido  cognomine  Galium. 
Nunc  fimulat  turres,  et  propugnacula  parva 
Nominibus  fignat  variis ;  fubitoque  tumultu 
Sedulus  infirmas  arces,  humilemque  Namurcam 
Diruit :  interea  generofe  in  peftore  flammas 
Ailurgunt  fenfim  juveni,  notat  ignis  honeftas 
Purpureo  fervore  genas,  et  amabilis  horror. 

Quis  tamen  Auguilae  immenfas  in  carmine  pompas 
Inflruet,  in  luteos  ubi  vulgo  efFufa  canales 
Vina  rubent,  variatque  infedlas  purpura  fordes  ? 
Quis  lapfus  referet  ftellarum,  et  fidile  ccelum. 
Qua  laceram  oftendunt  redolentia  compita  chartam, 
Sulphuris  exuvias,  tubulofque  bitumine  caflbs? 
En  procul  attonitam  video  clarefcere  no£lem 
Fulgore  infolito !  ruit  undique  lucidus  imber, 
Flagrantefque  hyemes ;  crepitantia  fidera  paffim 
Scintillant,  totoque  pluunt  incendia  ccelo. 
Nee  minus  id  terris  Vulcanus  mille  figuras 
Tnduit,  ignivomafque  feras,  et  fulgida  monflra, 
Terribiles  vifu  formas  !  hie  membra  Leonis 
Hifpida  mentitur,  tortifque  comantia  flammis 
Colla  quatit,  rutilafque  jubas ;  hie  lubricus  Anguem 
Ludit,  fubfiliens,  et  multo  fibilat  igne. 

Laetitiam  ingentem  atque  efFufa  haec  gaudia  civis 
Jam  tandem  fecurus  agit,  pofitoque  timore 
Exercet  ventos,  clafTemque  per  ultima  mundi 
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Impune  educit,  pelagoque  licentius  errat : 
Seu  conftri<5la  gelu,  mediifque  horrentia  Cancri 
Menfibus  arva  videt ;  feu  turgida  malit  olenti 
Tendere  vela  noto,  qua  thurea  flamina  mifcet 
ilLolus,  et  placidis  perfundit  odoribus  auras. 

Vos  animze  illuftres  heroum,  umbraeque  recentes, 
Quarum  trunca  jacent  et  adhuc  ftillantia  crudis 
Corpora  vulneribus,  quibus  hasc  optabilis  orbi 
Parta  quies,  nondum  Naflbvo  abducite  veftro 
Fida  fatellitia,  at  folitis  Ilipate  catervis 
Dudlorem,  et  tenues  circum  diiFundite  turmas. 
Tuque  Maria,  tuos  non  unquam  oblita  Britannos, 
O  Diva,  O  patiens  magnum  expeftare  maritum, 
Ne  terns  Dominum  invideas,  quanquam  amplius  ilium 
Detineant,  longamque  agitent  fub  vindice  pacem. 
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•^  u  A  penetrat  foflbr  terrae  caeca  antra,  metallo 
^•N^FcECunda  informi,  rudibufque  nitentia  venis  ; 
Dum  ftupet  occultas  gazas,  nummofque  futures, 
Eruit  argenti  latices,  nitidumque  liquorem; 
Qui  nullo  efFufus  prodit  veftigia  tra6lu. 
Nee  terram  figno  revolubilis  imprimit  udo, 
Sed  fraflus  fparfim  in  globules  formam  ufque  rotundam. 
Servat,  et  in  teretes  lapfans  fe  colligit  orbes. 
Incertum  qua  fit  natura,  an  negligat  ultra 
Perficier,  jubar  et  maturus  inutile  temnat; 
An  potius  folis  vis  imperfeda  relinquat 
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Argentum  male  coftum,  divitiafque  fluentes; 
Quicquid  erit,  magno  fe  jaclat  nobilis  ufu ; 
Nee  Deus  effulfit  magis  afpeftabilis  olim. 
Cum  Danaen  flavo  circum  pretiofus  amidlu 
Ambiit,  et  gratam  fuadente  libidine  formam, 
Depluit  irriguo  liquefadum  Numen  in  Auro. 

Quin  age,  fume  tubum  fragilem,  cui  denflor  aer 
Exclufus ;  fundo  vitri  fubfidat  in  imo 
Argenti  llagnum  ;  ut  pluvia  impendente  metallum 
Mobile  defcendat,  vel  contra,  ubi  poftulat  csftas, 
Prodeat  hinc  liquor  emergens,  et  rurfus  inane 
Occupet  afcenfu,  tubulumque  excurrat  in  omnem. 

Jam  coeli  faciem  tempeftatefque  futuras 
Confcia  lympha  monet,  brumamque  et  frigora  narrat. 
Nam  quoties  liquor  infurgit,  vitreoque  canali 
Sublatum  nequeunt  ripse  cohibere  priores ; 
Tum  Isetos  fperare  dies  licet,  arva  fatentur 
^ftatem,  et  large  difFufo  lumine  rident. 
Sin  fefe  immodicum  attollens  argenteus  humor, 
Et  nimium  oppreffus,  contendat  ad  ardua  vitri. 
Jam  fitiunt  herbs,  jam  fuccos  flamma  feraces 
Excoquit,  et  languent  confumto  prata  virore. 

Cum  vero  tenues  nebulas  fpiracula  terrae 
Funduut,  et  madidi  fluitant  fuper  sequora  fumi, 
Pabula  venturae  pluvias ;  tum  fufile  pondus 
Inferiora  petit ;  nee  certior  ardea  coelos 
Indieat  humentes,  medias  quando  aetheris  oras 
Tranando,  crafTa  fruitur  fublimius  aura, 
Difcutit  et  madidis  rorantia  nubila  pennis. 
Nunc  guttse  agglomerant,  difperfas  frigora  ftipant 
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Particulas,  rarufque  in  nimbum  cogitur  humor  : 
Prata  virent,  fegetem  foecundis  imbribus  aether 
Irrigat,  et  bibulas  radici  alimenta  miniftrat. 
Quin  ubi  plus  a^quo  defcendens  uda  metalli 
Fundum  amat,  impatiens  pluvise,   metuenfque  pro- 

cellam, 
AgricoI:e  caveant ;  non  hoc  impune  colonus 
Afpicit ;  oilendet  mox  foeta  vaporibus  aura 
ColIe(5tas  hyemes,  tempeftatemque  fonoram. 
At  licet  argentum  mole  incumbente  levatum 
Subfidat,  penitufque  imo  fe  condat  in  alveo. 
Cetera  quaeque  tument ;  everfis  flumina  ripis 
Expatiata  ruunt^  fpumantibus  seftuat  undis 
Diluvium,  rapidique  efFufa  licentia  ponti. 

Nulla  tacet  fecreta  poli  mirabile  vitrum, 
Quin  varios  coeli  vultus  et  tempora  prodit. 
Ante  refert,  quando  tenui  velamine  tutus 
Incedes,  quando  fperabis  frigidus  ignem. 

Augurio  hoc  fretus,  quanquam  atri  nubila  coeli 
Dirumpunt  obfcura  diem,  pluviafque  minantur  ; 
Machina  fi  neget,  et  fudum  promittat  apertum, 
Audax  carpat  iter  nimbo  pendente  viator  ; 
Nee  metuens  imbrem,  pofcentes  mefTor  ariftas 
Proftemat :  terrse  jam  bruma  incumbit  inermis, 
Frigoraque  haud  nocitura  cadunt,  feriuntque  para  to  s. 
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S  I  V  E 

P  R  iE  L  I  U  M     INTER    PYGM^OS 
ET    GRUES    COMMISSUM. 

■p  E  N  N  A  T  A  s  acies,  et  lamentablle  bellum 

Pygmaeadum  refero :  parvas  tu,  Mufa,  cohortes 
Inftrue ;  tu  gladios,  mortemque  minantia  roftra, 
OiFenfofque  Grues,  indignantefque  pufiUam 
Militiam  celebra;  volucrumque  hominumque  tumultus. 

Heroum  ingentes  animos  et  triftia  bella 
Pieridum  labor  exhaufit,  verfuque  fonoro 
JulTit  et  aeterna  numerorum  aflurgere  pompa  : 
Quis  ledlos  Graium  juvenes,  et  torva  tuentem 
Thefea,  quis  pedibus  velocem  ignorat  Achillem  ? 
Quern  dura  JEne^e.  certamina,  quern  Gulielmi 
Gefta  latent  ?  Fratres  Thebani,  et  flebile  fatum 
Pompeii  quern  non  delafTavere  legentem  ? 
Primus  ego  intadlas  acies,  gracilemque  tubarum 
Carmine  depingam  fonitum,  nova  caftra  fecutus ; 
Exiguofque  canam  pugiles,  Gruibufque  malignos 
Heroas,  nigrifque  ruentem  e  nubibus  hoftem. 

Qua  folis  tepet  ortu,  primitiifque  diei 
India  laeta  rubet,  medium  inter  inhofpita  faxa 
(Per  placidam  vallem,  et  paucis  accelTa  virjsta) 
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Pygm»um  quondam  fteterat,  dum  fata  finebant, 
Imperium.     Hinc  varias  vitam  excoluere  per  artes 
Seduli,  et  affiduo  fervebant  arva  popello- 
Nunc  fi  quis  dura  evadat  per  faxa  viator, 
Defertofque  lares,  et  valles  offibus  albas 
Exiguis  videt,  et  veftigia  parva  ftupefcit. 
Defolata  tenet  vidrix  impune  volucris 
Regna,  et  fecuro  crepitat  grus  improba  nido : 
Non  fie,  dum  multos  fletit  infuperabilis  annos 
Parvula  progenies  ;  turn,  fi  quis  cominus  ales 
Congredi,  et  immixta;  auderet  fe  credere  pugna;. 
Miles  atrox  aderat,  Aimptifque  feroculus  armis 
Sternithumivolucremmoribundam,humerifquereportat 
Ingentem  prasdam  ;  csfoque  epulatur  in  hofte. 
Ssepe  improvifas  madabat,  fepe  juvabat 
Diripere  aut  nidum,  aut  ulcifci  in  prole  parentem. 
Nempe  larem  quoties  multa  conftruxerat  arte, 
Aut  uteri  pofuifiTet  onus,  volucremque  futuram  ; 
Continuo  vultu  fpirans  immane  minaci 
Omnia  vaflaret  miles,  foetufque  necaret 
Immeritos,  vitamque  abrumperet  imperfedlam. 
Cum  tepido  nondum  maturuit  hoftis  in  ovo. 

Hinc  caufae  irarum,  bella  hinc,  fatalia  bella, 
Atqae  acies  letho  intenta:,  volucrumque  virumque 
Commifia  ilrages,  confufaque  mortis  imago. 
Non  tantos  motus,  nee  tam  memorabile  bellum, 
Mxonius  quondam  fublimi  carmine  vates 
Lufit ;  ubi  totam  flrepituquc  armifquc  paludem 
Mifcuit :  hie   (vifu  miferabile !)   corpora  murum 
Sparfa  jacent  jimcis  transfixa,  hie  gutture  rauca 
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Rana  dolet,  pedibufque  abfciiTo  poplite  terms 
Reptat  humi,  folitis  nee  {e{Q  faltibus  efFert. 

Jamque  dies  Pygmaeo  aderat,  quo  tempore  cxfi 
Pcenituit  foerus,  intadlaque  maluit  ova. 
Nam  fuper  his  accenfa  graves  exarfit  in  iras 
Grus  flomachans ;  omnefque  fimul,  quas  Strymonis  unda, 
Aut  flagnum  Mareotidis,  imi  aut  uda  Cayftri 
Prata  tenent,  adfunt ;  Scythicaque  exxita  palude, 
Et  conjurato  volucris  defcendit  ab  Iftro. 
Stragefque  immenfas  et  vulnera  cogitat  abfens, 
Exacuitque  ungues  idum  meditata  futurum, 
Et  roftrum  parat  acre,  fugaeque  accommodat  alas. 
Tantus  amor  belli,  et  vindidse  arrefta  cupido. 
Ergo  ubi  ver  naftus  proprium,  fufpenfus  in  alto 
Aere  concufTis  exercitus  obftrepit  alis, 
Terrsque  immenfos  traftus,  femotaque  longe 
iEquora  defpiciunt,  Boreamque  et  nubila  tranant 
Innumeri :  crebro  circum  ingens  fludluat  aether 
Flamine,  et  afliduus  milcet  caelum  omne  tumultus. 

Nee  minor  in  terris  motus,  dum  bella  facelTit 
Impiger,  inftituitque  agmen,  firmatque  phalangas, 
Et  furit  arreptis  animofus  homuncio  telis : 
Donee  turma  duas  compofta  excurrat  in  alas, 
Ordinibufque  frequens,  et  marte  inftrufta  perito. 

Jamque  acies  inter  medias  kCe  arduus  infert 
Pygmsdum  dudlor,  qui  majeftate  verendus 
IncelTuque  gravis  reliquos  fupereminet  omnes 
Mole  gigantea,  mediamque  afTurgit  in  ulnam. 
Torvior  afpeiflu  (hoftilis  nam  infculpferat  unguis 
Ore  cicatrices)  vultuque  oflentat  honefla 
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Roftrorum  figna,  et  crudos  in  pedlore  morfas. 
Immortali  odio,  seternirque  exercuit  iris 
Alituum  gentem,  non  ilium  impune  volucris 
Aut  ore,  aut  pedibus  peteret  confifus  aduncis. 
Fatalem  quoties  Gruibus  diftrinxerat  enfem, 
Truncavitque  alas,  celerique  fugam  abilulit  hofti : 
Quot  fecit  ftrages !  quze  nudis  funera  pullis 
Intulit,  heu  !  quoties  implevit  Strymona  fletu! 

Jamque  procul  fonus  auditur,  piceamque  volantum 
Profpedlant  nubem  bellumque  hoftefque  ferentem. 
Crebrefcit  tandem,  atque  oculis  fe  plurimus  ofFert 
Ordinibus  ftruftus  variis  exercitus  ingens 
Alituum,  motifque  eventilat  aera  pennis. 
Turba  polum  replet,  fpecieque  immanis  obumbrat 
Agmina  Pygmasorum,  et  denfa  in  nubibus  hseret : 
Nunc  denfa,  at  patriis  mox  reddita  rarior  oris. 
Belli  ardent  ftudio  Pygmsi,  et  lumine  faevo 
Sufpiciunt  hoftem  ;  nee  longum  tempus,  et  ingens 
Turba  Gruum  horrifico  (q(q  fuper  agmina  lapfu 
Prxcipitat  gravis,  et  bellum  fperantibus  infert : 
Fit  fragor  ;  avulfic  volitant  circum  aera  plumae. 
Mox  defeffa  iterum  levibus  (q(q  eripit  alis, 
Et  vires  reparata  iterum  petit  impete  terras. 
Armorum  pendet  fortuna  :  hie  fixa  volucris 
Cufpide,  fanguineo  (q{q.  furibunda  rotatu 
Torquet  agens  circum,  roilrumque  intendit  in  hollera 
Imbelle,  et  curvos  in  morte  recoUigit  ungues. 
Pygmxi  hie  ftillat  lentus  de  vulnere  fanguis, 
Singultufque  ciet  crebros,  pedibufque  pufillis 
Tundit  humum,  et  moriens  unguera  execratur  acutum. 
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^ftuat  omne  folum  flrepitu,  tepidoque  rubefcit 
Sanguine,  fparguntur  gladii,  fparguntur  et  alae, 
Unguefque  et  digiti,  commiHaque  roftra  lacertis. 

Pygmaeadum  faevit,  mediifque  in  millibus  ardet 
Dudlor,  quern  late  hinc  atque  hinc  pereun.tia  cingunt 
Corpora  fufa  Gruum ;  mediaque  in  morte  vagatur. 
Nee  plaufu  alarum,  nee  roflri  concidit  i£lu. 
Ille  Gruum  terror,  ilium  denfiffima  circum 
Mifcetur  pugno,  et  helium  omne  laborat  in  uno  : 
Cum,  fubito  appulfus   (fic  Di  voluere)   tumultu 
Ex  inopino  ingens  et  formidabilis  ales 
Comprendit  pedibus  pugnantem ;  et  (trifle  relatu) 
Sullulit  in  ccelum ;  bellator  ab  unguibus  haeret 
Pendulus,  agglomerat  flrepitu  globus  undique  denfus 
Alituum  ;  fruftra  Pygmsei  lumine  moeflo 
Regem  inter  nubes  lugent,  folitoque  minorem 
Heroem  afpiciunt  gruibus  plaudentibus  efcam. 

Jamque  recrudefcit  bellum,  grus  defuper  urget 
Pygmaeum  roftro,  atque  hollem  petit  ardua  morfu  ; 
Turn  fugit  aha  volans ;  is  furfum  brachia  jaftat 
Vulneris  impatiens,  et  inanes  faevit  in  auras. 
Talis  erat  belli  facies,  cum  Pelion  ingens 
Mitteret  in  ccelum  Briareus,  folioque  tonantem 
Praecipitem  excuteret ;  fparguntur  in  ^there  toto 
Fulminaque  fcopulique  :  flagrantia  tela  deorfum 
Torquentur  jovis  afta  manu,  dum  vafta  gigantum 
Corpora  fufa  jacent,  femiuftaque  fulphure  fumant. 

Viribus  abfumptis  penitus  Pygmei'a  tandem 
Agmina  languefcunt ;  ergo  pars  vertere  terga 
Horribili  perculfa  metu,  pars  toliere  vocem 
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Exiguam  ;  late  populus  cubitalis  oberrat. 
Inllant  a  tergo  volucres,  lacerantque  trahuntque 
Immites,  certae  gentem  extirpare  nefandam. 

Sic  Pygmaea  domus  multos  dominata  per  annos. 
Tot  bellis  defundla,  gruum  tot  laeta  triumphis, 
Funditus  interiit :  nempe  exitus  omnia  tandem 
Certus  regna  manet,  funt  certi  denique  fines, 
Quos  ultra  tranfire  nefas :  fic  corruit  olim 
AfTyria:  imperium,  fic  magna^  Perfidis  imis 
Sedibus  everfum  eft,  et  majus  utroque  Latinum. 
Elyfii  valles  nunc  agmine  luftrat  inani, 
Et  veterum  Heroum  mifcetur  grandibus  umbris 
Plebs  parva  :  aut,  fi  quid  fidei  mereatur  anilis 
Fabula,  paftores  per  nodlis  opaca  pufillas 
Sspe  vident  umbras,  Pygmaeos  corpore  cafTos. 
Dum  fecura  gruum,  et  veteres  oblita  labores, 
Laetitiae  penitus  vacat,  indulgetque  choreis, 
Anguftofque  terit  calles,  viridefque  per  orbes 
Turba  levis  falit,  et  lemur um  cognomine  gaudet. 
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ipcREGios  fuci  traftus,  calamique  labores, 

Surgentefque  hominum  formas,  ardentiaque  ora 
Judicis,  et  fimulachra  modis  pallentia  miris, 
Terribilem  vifu  pompam,  tu  carmine  Mufa 
Pande  novo,  vatique  facros  accende  furores. 
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Olim  planitiem  (quam  nunc  foecunda  colorum 
Infignit  pidura)  inhonefto  et  fimplice  cultu 
Veftiit  albedo,  fed  ne  rima  ulla  priorem 
Agnofcat  faciem,  mox  fundamenta  futurae 
Subllravit  pidor  tabular,  humoremque  fequacem 
Per  muros  traxit ;  velamine  mcenia  crafTo 
Squallent  obdudla,  et  rudioribus  illita  fucis. 

Utque   (polo  nondum  ftellis  fulgentibus  apto) 
Ne  fpatio  moles  immenfa  dehifcat  inani. 
Per  cava  ccelorum,  et  convexa  patientia  late 
Hinc  atque  hinc  interfufus  fluitaverat  aether ; 
Mox  radiante  novum  torrebat  lumine  mundum 
Titan,  et  pallens  alienos  mitius  ignes 
Cynthia  vibrabat ;  crebris  nunc  confitus  aftris 
Scintillare  polus,  nunc  fulgor  Ladleus  omne 
Diffluere  in  ccelum,  longoque  albefcere  traflu. 

Sic,  operis  poftquam  lufit  primordia  pi6lor, 
Dum  fordet  paries,  nullumque  fatetur  Apellem, 
Cautius  exercet  calamos,  atque  arte  tenacem 
Confundit  vifcum,  fuccofque  attemperat,  omnes 
Inducit  tandem  formas ;  apparet  ubique 
Muta  cohors,  et  pidurarum  valgus  inane. 

Aligeris  muri  vacat  ora  fuprema  miniftris, 
Sparfaque  per  totam  ccelellis  turba  tabellam 
Raucos  infpirat  lituos,  buccafque  tumentes 
Inflat,  et  attonitum  replet  clangoribus  orbem. 
Defundis  fonus  auditur,  tabulamque  per  imam 
Pi<5la  gravefcit  humus,  terris  emergit  apertis 
Progenies  rediviva,  et  plurima  furgit  im.ago. 
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Sic,  dum  fcecundis  Cadmus  dat  femina  fulcis. 
Terra  tumet  praegnans,  animataque  gleba  laborat> 
Luxuriatur  ager  fegete  fpirante,  calefcit 
Omne  folum,  crefcitque  virorum  prodiga  meflis. 

Jam  pulvis  varias  terras  difperfa  per  oras, 
Sive  inter  venas  teneri  concreta  metalli, 
Senfim  diriguit,  feu  fefe  immifcuit  herbis, 
Explicita  eft  ;  molem  rurfus  coalefcit  in  imam 
Divifum  funus,  fparfos  prior  alligat  artus 
Jun6lura,  aptanturque  iterum  coeantia  membra. 
Hie  nondum  fpecie  perfeda  refurgit  imago, 
Vultum  truncata,  atque  inhonefto  vulnere  nares 
Manca,  et  adhuc  deeft  informi  de  corpora  multum. 
Paulatim  in  rigidum  hie  vita  infmuata  cadaver 
Motu  aegro  vix  dum  redivivos  erigit  artus. 
Inficit  his  horror  vultus,  et  imagine  tota 
Fufa  per  attonitam  pallet  formido  figuram. 

Detrahe  quin  oeulos  fpedator,  et,  era  nitentem 
Si  poterint  perferre  diem,  medium  infpice  murum. 
Qua  fedet  orta  Deo  proles,  Deus  ipfe,  fereno 
Lumine  perfufus,  radiifque  infperfus  acutis. 
Circum  tranquillie  funduntur  tempora  flammas, 
Regius  ore  vigor  fpirat,  nitet  ignis  oeellis, 
Plurimaque  effulget  majeftas  numine  toto. 
Quantum  diflimilis,  quantum  o  !  mutatus  ab  illo. 
Qui  peecata  luit  crueiatus  non  fua,  vitam 
Quando  luftantem  cunflata  morte  trahebat ! 
Sed  fruftra  voluit  defunftum  Golgotha  numen 
Condere,  dum  vida  fatorum  lege  triumphans 
Nativum  petiit  coelum,  et  fuper  a^thera  vedlus 
Defpexit  lunara  exiguam,  folemque  minorem. 
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Jam  latus  efFofTum,  et  palmas  oftendit  utrafque, 
Vulnufque  infixum  pede,  clavorumque  recepta 
Signa,  et  tranfadi  quondam  vefligia  ferri. 
Umbrae  hue  Felices  tendunt,  numerofaque  coelos 
Turba  petunt,  atque  immortalia  dona  capefTunt. 
Matres,  el  longs  nunc  reddita  corpora  vitae 
Infantum,  juvenes,  pueri,  innuptaeque  puellse 
Stant  circum,  atque  avidos  jubar  immortale  bibentes 
Affigunt  oculos  in  numine  :  laudibus  asther 
Intonat,  et  lasto  ridet  coelum  omne  triumpho. 
His  amor  impatiens  conceptaque  gaudia  mentem 
Funditus  exagitant,  imoque  in  pedore  fervent. 
Non  aeque  exultat  flagranti  corde  Sibylla, 
Hofpite  cum  tumet  inclufo,  et  praecordia  fentit 
Mota  Dei  ilimulis,  nimioque  calentia  Phoebo. 

Quis  tamen  ille  novus  perftringit  lumina  fulgor  r 
Quam  Mitra  effigiem  diftinxit  piftor,  honefto 
Surgentem  e  tumulo,  alatoque  fatellite  fultara  ? 
Agnofco  faciem,  vultu  latet  alter  in  illo 
*  Wainfletus,  fic  ille  oculos,  fic  ora  ferebat : 
Eheu  quando  animi  par  invenietur  imago  I 
Quando  alium  fimilem  virtus  habitura  !— - 
Irati  innocuas  fecurus  numinis  iras 
Afpicit,  impavidofque  in  judice  figit  ocellos. 

Quin  age,  et  horrentem  commixtis  igne  tenebris 
Jam  videas  fcenam ;  multo  hie  ftagnantia  fuco 
Mcenia  flagrantem  liquefado  fulphure  rivum 
Fingunt,  et  falfus  tanta  arte  aecenditur  ignis, 
Ut  toti  metuas  tabula,  ne  flamma  per  omne 
Livida  ferpat  opus,  tenuefque  abfumpta  recedat 

*  Coll.  Magd.  Fundator. 
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Plflura  in  cineres,  propriis  peritura  favillis. 

Hue  turba  infelix  agitur,  turpifque  videri 

Infrendet  dentes,  et  rugis  contrahit  ora. 

Vindex  a  tergo  implacabile  fasvit,  et  enfem 

Fulmineum  vibrans  acie  flagrante  fceleftos 

Jam  Paradifeis  iterum  depellit  ab  oris. 

Heu  !  quid  agat  triflis  ?  Quo  fe  coelellibus  iris 

Subtrahat  ?  O  !  quantum  vellet  nunc  aethere  in  alto 

Virtutem  colere  !  at  tandem  fufpiria  ducit 

Nequicquam,  et  fero  in  lacrymas  efFunditur ;  obllant 

Sortes  non  revocanda?,  et  inexorabile  numen. 

Quam  varias  aperit  veneres  pi^tura  !  periti 
Quot  calami  legimus  veftigia  !  quanta  colorum 
Gratia  fe  profert !   tales  non  difcolor  Iris 
Oftendat,  vario  cum  lumine  fioridus  imber 
Rore  nitet  toto,  et  gutta  fcintillat  in  omni. 

O  fuci  nitor,  O  pulchri  durate  colores  ! 
Nee,  piiSlura,  tux  languefcat  gloria  formae, 
Dum  lucem  videas,  qualem  exprimis  ipfa,  fupremam. 


SPH^RISTERIUM. 

TTic  ubi  graminea  in  latum  fefe  explicat  ^quor 
Planities,  vacuoque  ingens  patet  area  campo. 
Cum  folem  nondum  furaantia  prata  fatentur 
Exortum,  et  tumidae  pendent  in  gramine  gutta;, 
Improba  falx  no6lis  parva  incrementa  prioris 
Defecat,  exiguam  radens  a  cefpite  meflem  : 
Turn  motu  affiduo  faxum  verfatile  terram 
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Deprimit  extantem,  et  furgentes  atterit  herbas. 
Lio-nea  percurrunt  vernantem  turba  palaeftram 
Unfta,  nitens  oleo,  formae  quibus  efTe  rotundae 
Artificis  ferrum  dederat,  facilifque  moveri. 
Ne  tamen  ofFendant  incauti  errore  globorum, 
Quceque  fuis  incifa  notis  flat  fphasra ;  fed  unus 
Hanc  vult,  quae  infufo  multum  inclinata  metallo 
Vertitur  in  gyros,  et  iniquo  tramite  currit ; 
Qain  alii  diverfa  placet,  quam  parcius  urget 
Plumbea  vis,  motuque  finit  procedere  redlo. 

Poftquam  ideo  in  partes  turbam  diftinxerat  acquas 
Confilium,  aut  fors ;  quifque  fuis  accingitur  armis. 
Evolat  orbiculus,  qua  curfum  meta  futurum 
Defignat;  jaftique  legens  veftigia,  primam. 
Qui  certamen  init,  fphasram  demittit,  at  ilia 
Leniter  efFufa,  exiguum  quod  ducit  in  orbem, 
Radit  iter,  donee  fenfim  primo  impete  fefCo 
Subfiilat :  fubito  globus  emicat  alter  et  alter. 

Mox  ubi  funduntur  late  agmina  crebra  minorem 
Sparfa  per  orbiculum,  llipantque  frequentla  metam, 
Atque  negant  faciles  aditus ;  jam  cautius  exit, 
Et  leviter  fefe  infinuat  revolubile  lignum. 
At  fi  forte  globum,  qui  mifit,  fpedlat  inertem 
Scrpere,  et  impreffiim  fubito  languefcere  motum. 
Pone  urget  fphseras  veftigia,  et  anxius  inftat, 
Objurgatque  moras,  currentique  imminet  orbi. 
Atque  ut  fcgnis  honos  dextrse  fervetur,  iniquam 
Incufat  terram,  ac  furgentem  in  marmore  nodum. 

Nee  rifus  tacuere,  globus  cum  volvitur  a£tus 
Infami  jadu,  aut  nimium  veftigia  plumbum 
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Allicit,  et  fphacram  a  redlo  trahit  infita  virtus. 
Turn  qui  projecit,  llrepitus  efFundit  inanes, 
Et,  variam  in  fpeciem  diftorto  corpore,  falfos 
Increpat  errores,  et  dat  convitia  ligno. 
Spha^ra  fed,  irarum  temnens  ludibria,  coeptum 
Pergit  iter,  nullifque  movetur  furda  querelis. 

Ilia  tainen  laudes  rummumque  meretur  honorem. 
Qua;  non  dirumpit  curfum,  abfiflitque  moveri. 
Donee  turbam  inter  crebram  dilapfa  fupremum 
Perfecit  lladium,  et  mets  inclinata  recumbit. 
Hoftis  at  hacrentem  orbiculo  detrudere  fphseram 
Certat,  luminibufque  viam  fignantibus  omnes 
Intendit  vires,  et  miflile  fortiter  urget : 
Evolat  addufto  non  fegnis  fphccra  lacerto. 

Haud  ita  profiliens  Eleo  carcere  pernix 
Auriga  invehitur,  cum  raptus  ab  axe  citato 
Currentefque  domos  videt,  et  fugientia  tedla. 

Si  tamen  in  duros,  obftrufta  fatellite  multo, 
Impingat  focios,  confundatque  orbibus  orbes  ; 
Turn  fcrvet  bilis,  fortunam  damnat  acerbam, 
Atque  deos  atque  aftra  vocat  crudelia 

Si  vero  incurfus  faciles,  aditumque  patentem 
Inveniat,  partoque  hoUis  fpolietur  honore  : 
Turba  fremit  confufa,  fonifque  frequentibus,  euge, 
Exclamant  focii ;  plaufu  llrepit  omne  viretum. 

Interea  fefTos  inimico  Sirius  aftro 
Corripit,  et  falfas  exudant  corpora  guttas ; 
Lenia  jam  Zephyri  fpirantes  frigora,  ut  umbrs 
Captaniur,  vultuque  fluens  abftergitur  humor. 
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A  D 

D.    D.  HANN.es, 

INSIGNISSIMUM    MEDICUM    ET    POETAM. 

/-^  Qjj  I  canoro  blandius  Orpheo 
Vocale  ducis  carmen,  et  exitu 
Feliciore  ludluofis 

Ssepe  animam  revocas  ab  umbris. 
Jam  feu  folutos  in  numerum  pedes 
Cogis,  vel  aegrum  et  vix  animae  tenax 
Corpus  tueris,  feu  cadaver 
Luminibus  penetras  acutis ; 
Opus  relinquens  eripe  te  morse, 
Frontemque  curis  folicitam  explica, 
Scyphumque  jucundus  requite 
Purpureo  gravidum  Lyaeo. 
Nunc  plena  magni  pocula  poftules 
Memor  Wilhelmi,  nunc  moveat  fitim 
Minifter  ingens,  imperique 

Praefidium  haud  leve,  Montacutus> 
Omitte  tandem  trifte  negotium 
Gravefque  curas,  heu  nimium  pius  ! 
Nee  caeteros  cautus  mederi 
Ipfe  tuam  minuas  falutem, 
Fruftra  cruorem  pulfibus  incitis 
Ebullientem  pollice  comprimis, 
Attentus  explorare  venam 

Quae  febris  exagitet  tumentem : 
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Frullra  liquores  quot  chemica  expedic 
Fornax,  et  error  fanguinis,  et  vigor 
Innatus  herbis  te  fatigant : 
Serius  aut  citius  fepulchro 
Debemur  omnes,  vitaque  deferet 
Expulfa  morbit)  corpus  inhofpitum, 
Lentumque  deflebunt  nepotes 
(Relliquias  animai)   cadaver. 
Manes  videbis  tu  quoque  fabulas 
Quos  pauciores  fecerit  ars  tua ; 
Suumque  viftorem  viciffim 
Subjiciet  libitina  vidlrix. 
Decurrit  illi  vita  beatior 
Quicunque  lucem  non  nimis  anxius 
Reddit  moleftam,  urgetque  curas 
Sponte  fua  fatis  ingruentes  ; 
Et  quern  dierum  lene  fluentium 
Deledat  ordo,  vitaque  mutuis 
Felix  amicis,  gaudiifque 
Innocuis  bene  temperatas 
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MACHINiE    GESTICULANTES, 

A  N  G  L  I  C  E 

A       PUPPET-SHOW. 

A  DMiRANDA  cano  Icvium  fpeftacula  rerum, 

Exiguam  gentem,  et  vacuum  fine  mente  popellum; 
Quern,  non  furreptis  coeli  de  fornice  flammis, 
Innocua  melior  fabricaverat  arte  Prometheus. 

Compita  qua  rifu  fervent,  glomeratque  tumultum 
Hiilrio,  deledlatque  inhiantem  fcommate  turbam  ; 
Quotquot  laetitis  ftudio  aut  novitate  tenentur, 
Undique  congreiTi  permiffa  fedilia  complent. 
Nee  confufus  honos ;  nummo  fubfellia  cedunt 
Diverfo,  et  varii  ad  pretium  ftat  copia  fcamni. 
Tandem  ubi  fubtrahitur  velamen,  lumina  paflim 
Anguftos  penetrant  aditus,  qua  plurima  vifum 
Fila  fecant,  ne,  cum  vacuo  datur  ore  fenellra, 
Pervia  fraus  pateat :  mox  ftridula  turba  penates 
Ingreditur  pi6los,  et  moenia  fquallido  fuco. 
Hie  humiles  inter  fcenas,  anguflaque  clauftra, 
Quicquid  agunt  homines,  concurfus,  bella,  triumphos, 
Ludit  in  exiguo  plebecula  parva  theatro. 

Sed  praeter  reliquos  incidit  Homuncio  rauca 
Voce  ftrepens ;  major  fubnedlit  fibula  veflem, 
Et  referunt  vivos  errantia  lumina  motus ; 
In  ventrem  tumet  immodicum  ;  pone  eminet  ingens 
A  tergo  gibbus ;  Pygma^um  territat  agmen 
Major,  et  immanem  miratur  turba  glgantem. 
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Hie  magna  frctus  mole,  imparibufque  lacertis 
Confifus,  gracili  ja£lat  convitia  vulgo, 
Et  crebro  folvit,  lepidum  caput,  ora  cachinno. 
Quanquam  res  agitur  folenni  feria  pompa, 
Spernit  follicitum  intraftabilis  ille  tumultum, 
Et  rifu  importunus  adell:,  atque  omnia  turbat. 
Ncc  raro  invadit  molles,  piftamque  protervo 
Ore  petit  nympham,  invitoque  dat  ofcula  ligno. 

Sed  comitum  vulgus  diverfis  membra  fatigant 
Ludis,  et  vario  lafcivit  mobile  faltu. 

Sa^pe  etiam  gemmis  rutila,  et  fpedlabilis  auro, 
Lignea  gens  prodit,  nitidifque  fuperbit  in  oftris. 
Nam,  quoties  feflam  celebrat  Tub  imagine  lucem, 
Ordine  compofito  nympharum  incedit  honeftum 
Agmen,  et  exigui  proceres,  parvique  quirites. 
Pygmaeos  credas  pofitis  mitefcere  bellis, 
Jamque,  infenfa  gruum  temnentes  praelia,  tutos 
Indulgere  jocis,  tenerifque  vacare  choreis. 

Tales,  cum  medio  labuntur  fidera  cceIo, 
Parvi  fubfiliunt  lemures,  populufque  pufillus 
FeiHvos,  rediens  fua  per  vefligia,  gyros 
Ducit,  et  angullum  crebro  pede  pulfitat  orbem. 
Mane  patent  greffus ;  hie  fuccos  terra  feraces 
Coneipit,  in  multam  pubentia  gramina  furgunt 
Luxuriem,  tenerifque  virefcit  circulus  herbis. 

At  non  tranquillas  nulla  abdunt  nubila  luces, 
Sa:pe  gravi  furgunt  bclla,  horrida  bella  tumultu. 
Arma  cient  truculenta  cohors,  placidamque  quietem 
Dirumpunt  pugnx  ;  ufque  adeo  infmcera  voluptas 
Omnibus,  et  millae  caftigant  gaudia  cura?. 
Jam  gladii,  tubulique  ingefto  fulphurc  fccti 
H   z 
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Protenfaeque  haftae,  fulgentlaque  arma,  minseque 
Telorum  ingentes  fubeunt ;  dant  clauftra  fragorem 
Horrendum,  ruptse  flridente  bitumine  chartas 
Confuibs  reddunt  crepitus,  et  fibila  mifcent. 
Steriiitur  omne  folum  pereuntibus ;   undique  caefsc 
Apparent  turms,  civilis  crimina  belli. 

Sed  poflquam  infanus  pugnse  deferbuit  asf!us, 
Exuerintque  truces  animos,  jam  marte  fugato, 
Diverfas  repetunt  artes,  curafque  priores. 
Nee  raro  prifci  heroes,  quos  pagina  facra 
Suggerit,  atque  olim  peperit  felicior  astas. 
Hie  parva  redeunt  fpecie.     Cano  ordine  cernas 
Antiques  prodire,  agmen  venerabile,  patres. 
llugis  fulcantUT  vultus,  prolixaque  barbae 
Canities  mento  pendet :  fie  tarda  feneftus 
Tithonum  minuit,  cum  moles  tota  cicadam 
Induit,  in  graeilem  fenfim  colleda  figuram. 
Nunc  tamen  unde  genus  ducat,  quae  dextra  latentes 
Suppeditet  vires,  quern  pofcat  turba  moventem, 
Expediam.     Truncos  opifex  et  inutile  lignum 
Cogit  in  humanas  fpecies,  et  robore  natam 
Progeniem  telo  eiFormat,  nexuque  tenaci 
Crura  ligat  pedibus,  humerifque  accommodat  armoSj 
Et  membris  membra  aptat,  et  artubus  infuit  artus. 
Tunc  habiles  addit  trochleas,  quibus  arte  pulillum 
Verfat  onus,  molique  manu  famulatus  inerti 
Sufficit  occultos  motus,  vocemque  miniftrat. 
His  ftructa  auxiliis  jam  machina  tota  peritos 
Ollendit  fulcos,  duri  et  veftigia  ferri  : 
Hinc  falit,  atque  agili  fe  fublevat  incita  motu, 
Vocefque  emittit  tenues,  et  non  fua  verba. 


An      INSIGNISSIMUM     VIRUM 

D.     T  H   O.     B  U  R   N  E  T  T  U  M, 

SACRiT:    THEORI^    TELLURIS    AUCTOREM. 

■vTO  N  ufitatum  carminis  alitem, 

Burnette,  pofcis,  non  humiles  modos  : 
Vulgare  ple6lrum,  languidaeque 
Refpuis  ofHcium  camoenae. 
Tu  mixta  rerum  femlna  confcius, 
Molemque  cernis  difTociabilem, 
Terramque  concretam,  et  latentem 
Oceanum  gremio  capaci : 
Dum  veritatem  quaerere  pertinax 
Ignota  pandis,  follicitus  parum 
Ucunque  ftet  commune  vulgi 
Arbitrium  et  popularis  error. 
Auditur  ingens  continue  fragor, 
Illapfa  tellus  lubrica  deferit 

Fundamina,  et  compage  frafta 
Suppofitas  gravis  urget  undas. 
Impulfus  erumpit  medius  liquor. 
Terras  aquarum  efFufa  licentia 
Claudit  viciflim  ;  has  inter  orbae 
Relliquiae  fluitant  prioris. 
Nunc  et  reclufo  carcere  lucidam 
Balaena  fpeftat  folis  imaginem, 
Stellafque  miratur  nutantes, 
Et  tremulae  fimulacra  lunse. 
Quns  pompa  vocum  non  imitabilii  * 
Qualis  calefcit  fpiritus  ingeni ! 
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Ut  tollis  undas !  ut  frementem 
Diluvii  reprimis  tumultum  ! 
Quis  tarn  valenti  pedtore  ferreus 
Ut  non  tremifcens  et  timido  pede 
Incedat,  orbis  dum  dolofi 
Detegis  inftabiles  ruinas  ? 
Quin  hsc  cadentum  fragmina  montium 
Natura  vultum  fumere  fimplicem 
Coget  refingens,  in  priorem 
Mox  iter  urn  reditura  formam. 
Nimbis  rubentem  fulphureis  Jovem 
Cernas  ;  ut  udis  fevit  atrox  hyems 
Incendiis,  commune  mundo 
Et  populis  meditata  buftum  ! 
Nudus  Hquentes  plorat  Athos  nives, 
Et  mox  liquefcens  ipfe  adamantinum 
Fundit  cacumen,  dum  per  imas 
Saxa  fluunt  refoluta  valles. 
Jamque  alta  coeli  moenia  corruunt, 
Et  veltra  tandem  pagina  (proh  nefas  !) 
Burnette,  veftra  augebit  ignes, 
Heu  focio  perituro  mundo. 
Mox  aequa  tellus,  mox  fubitus  viror 
Ubique  rident :  En  teretem  globum  ! 
En  laeta  vernantes  Favoni 

Flamina,  perpetuofque  flores ! 
O  pe£lus  ingens !  O  animum  gravem 
Mundi  capacem  !  fi  bonus  auguror, 
Te,  noilra  quo  tellus  fuperbit, 
Accipiet  renovata  civem. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


HORACE,    Book  III.     Ode  IIL 

Auguftus  had  a  defign  to  rebuild  Troy  and  make  It  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Roman  empire,  having  clofeted  feveral  fenators 
on  theprojed:  Horace  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  the  follow- 
ing ode  on  this  occafion. 

rp  H  E  man  refolv'd  and  fleady  to  his  truft. 

Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obilinately  juft. 
May  the  rude  rabble's  infolence  defpife. 
Their  fenfelefs  clamours  and  tumultuous  cries ; 
The  tyrant's  fiercenefs  he  beguiles. 
And  the  fliern  brow,  and  the  harfh  voice  defies. 
And  with  fuperior  greatnefs  fmiles. 

Not  the  rough  whirlwind,  that  deforms 
Adria's  black  gulf,  and  vexes  it  with  ftorms. 
The  llubborn  virtue  of  his  foul  can  move ; 
Nor  the  red  arm  of  angry  Jove, 
That  flings  the  thunder  from  the  Iky, 
And  gives  it  rage  to  roar,  and  ftrength  to  fly. 

Should  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him  break. 
In  ruin  and  confufion  hurl'd. 
He,  unconcern'd,  would  hear  the  mighty  crack. 
And  fland  fccure  amidil  a  falling  world. 
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Such  were  the  godlike  arts  that  led 
Bright  Pollux  to  the  blefl  abodes  ; 
Such  did  for  great  Alcides  plead. 
And  gain'd  a  place  among  the  gods ; 
Where  now  Auguftus,  mixt  with  heroes,  lies. 
And  to  his  lips  the  nedlar  bowl  applies : 
His  ruddy  lips  the  purple  tinfture  Ihow, 
And  with  immortal  ftains  divinely  glow. 

By  arts  like  thefe  did  young  Lyseus  rife : 
His  tigers  drew  him  to  the  fkies ; 
Wild  from  the  defert  and  unbroke. 
In  vain  they  foam'd,  in  vain  they  ftar'd. 
In  vain  their  eyes  with  fury  glar'd ; 
He  tam'd  them  to  the  lafh,  and  bent  them  to  the  yoke. 

Such  were  the  paths  fhat  Rome's  great  founder  trod. 
When  in  a  whirlwind  fnatch'd  on  high. 
He  ihook  off  dull  mortality. 
And  loft  the  monarch  in  the  god. 
Bright  Juno  then  her  awful  filence  broke. 
And  thus  th'  afTembled  deities  befpoke. 

Troy,  fays  the  goddefs,  perjur'd  Troy  has  felt 
The  dire  effects  of  her  proud  tyrant's  guilt ; 
The  towering  pile,  and  foft  abodes, 
Wall'd  by  the  hand  of  fervile  gods. 
Now  fpreads  its  ruins  all  around. 
And  lies  inglorious  on  the  ground. 
An  umpire  partial  and  unjuft,  & 

And  a  lewd  woman's  impious  luft. 
Lay  heavy  on  her  head,  and  funk  her  to  the  duft. 

Since  falfe  Laomedon's  tyrannic  fway. 
That  durft  defraud  th'  immortals  of  their  pay. 
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Her  guardian  gods  renounc'd  their  patronage. 

Nor  would  the  fierce  invading  foe  repel ; 

To  my  refentmcnt,  and  Minerva's  rage. 

The  guilty  king  and  the  whole  people  fell. 

And  now  the  long-protra(^ed  wars  are  o'er. 

The  foft  adulterer  fliines  no  more ; 

No  more  does  Hedor's  force  the  Trojans  fhield. 

That  drove  whole  armies  back,  and  fingly  clear'd  the 

My  vengeance  fated,  I  at  length  relign         [field. 
To  Mars  his  offspring  of  the  Trojan  line : 
Advanc'd  to  godhead  let  him  rife. 
And  take  his  ftation  in  the  fkies  ; 
There  entertain  his  ravilh'd  fight 
With  fcenes  of  glory,  fields  of  light ; 
Quaff  with  the  gods  immortal  wine. 
And  fee  adoring  nations  croud  his  fhrine. 

The  thin  remains  of  Troy's  afflifled  hoft. 
In  diftant  realms  may  feats  unenvy'd  find. 
And  flourifh  on  a  foreign  coafl ; 
But  far  be  Rome  from  Troy  disjoin'd, 
Remov'd  by  feas,  from  the  difaftrous  fhore. 
May  endlefs  billows  rife  between,   and   llorms   un- 
number'd  roar. 

Still  let  the  curfl  detefted  place 
Where  Priam  lies,  and  Priam's  faithlefs  race. 
Be  cover'd  o'er  with  weeds,  and  hid  in  grafs. 
There  let  the  wanton  flocks  unguarded  flray ; 
Or,  while  the  lonely  fhephcrd  fings, 
Amidft  the  mighty  ruins  play, 
And  frifk  upon  the  tombs  of  kings. 
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May  tigers  there,  and  all  the  favage  kind. 
Sad  folitary  haunts  and  filent  deferts  find ; 
In  gloomy  vaults,  and  nooks  of  palaces. 
May  th'  unmolefled  lionefs 
Her  brinded  whelps  fecurely  lay. 
Or,  coucht,  in  dreadful  flumbers  wafte  the  day. 

While  Troy  in  heaps  of  ruins  lies, 
Rome  and  the  Roman  capitol  fhall  rife ; 
Th'  illullrious  exiles  unconfin'd 
Shall  triumph  far  and  near,  and  rule  mankind. 

In  vain  the  fea's  intruding  tide 
Europe  from  Afric  fhall  divide. 
And  part  the  fever'd  world  in  two  : 
Through  Afric 's  fands  their  triumphs  they  fhall  fpread. 
And  the  long  train  of  vitflories  purfue 
To  Nile's  yet  undifcover'd  head. 

Riches  the  hardy  foldiers  fhall  defpife. 
And  look  on  gold  with  undefiring  eyes. 
Nor  the  difbowel'd  earth  explore 
In  fearch  of  the  forbidden  ore ; 
Thofe  glittering  ills,  conceal'd  within  the  mine. 
Shall  lie  untouch'd,  and  innocently  fhine. 
To  the  lafl  bounds  that  nature  fets. 
The  piercing  colds  and  fultry  heats. 
The  godlike  race  (hall  fpread  their  arms. 
Now  fill  the  polar  circle  with  alarms. 
Till  ftorms  and  tempefts  their  purfuits  confine ; 
Now  fweat  for  conqueft  underneath  the  line. 

This  only  law  the  viclor  fhall  reflrain. 
On  thefe  conditions  fhall  he  reign ; 
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If  none  his  guilty  hand  employ- 
To  build  again  a  fecond  Troy, 
If  none  the  rafh  defign  purfue. 
Nor  tempt  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  anew. 

A  curfe  there  cleaves  to  the  devoted  place. 
That  Ihall  the  new  foundations  rafe ; 
Greece  fhall  in  mutual  leagues  confpire 
To  ftorm  the  rifmg  town  with  fire. 
And  at  their  armies  head  myfclf  will  Ihow 
What  Juno,  urg'd  to  all  her  rage,  can  do. 

Thrice  fhould  Apollo's  felf  the  city  raife 
And  line  it  round  with  walls  of  brafs. 
Thrice  fhould  my  favourite  Greeks  his  works  con- 
found. 
And  hew  the  Ihining  fabric  to  the  ground  : 
Thrice  fliould  her  captive  dames  to  Greece  return. 
And  their  dead  fons  and  flaughter'd  hufbands  m.ourn. 

But  hold,  my  Mufe,  forbear  thy  towering  flight. 
Nor  bring  the  fecrets  of  the  gods  to  light : 
In  vain  would  thy  prefumptuous  verfc 
Th'  immortal  rhetoric  rehearfe  ; 
The  mighty  ftrains,  in  lyric  numbers  bound. 
Forget  their  majefty,  and  lofe  their  found. 
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THE        VESTAL, 

FROM 

OVID     DE     FASTIS,    Lib.  III.  El.  i. 

"  Blanda  qoies  vi(5li3  furtim  fubreplt  ocellis,  -&c." 

AS  the  fair  Veftal  to  the  fountain  came, 

(Let  none  be  ftartled  at  a  Veflal's  name) 
Tir'd  with  the  walk,  fhe  laid  her  down  to  reic. 
And  to  the  winds  expos'd  her  glowing  breaft. 
To  take  the  frefhnefs  of  the  morning-air. 
And  gather'd  in  a  knot  her  flowing  hair  ; 
While  thus  fhe  refted,  on  her  arm  reclin'd. 
The  hoary  willows  waving  with  the  wind. 
And  feather'd  choirs  that  warbled  in  the  fliade. 
And  purlir.g  ftreams  that  through  the  meadow  ftray 'd. 
In  drowfy  murmurs  lull'd  the  gentle  maid. 
The  God  of  War  beheld  the  virgin  lie. 
The  God  beheld  her  with  a  lover's  eye; 
And,  by  fo  tempting  an  occafion  prefs'd. 
The  beauteous  maid,  whom  he  beheld,  poffefs'd  : 
Conceiving  as  fhe  flept,  her  fruitful  womb 
Swell'd  with  the  Founder  of  immortal  Rome. 
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BOOK       II. 

THE    STORY    OF    PHAETON. 

rpHE  fun's  bright  palace,  on  high  columns  rais'd. 
With  burniili'd  gold  and  flaming  jewels  blaz'd  - 
The  folding  gates  diiFus'd  a  filver  light. 
And  with  a  milder  gleam  refrelh'd  the  fight ; 
Of  polifh'd  ivory  was  the  covering  wrought : 
The  matter  vied  not  with  the  fculptor's  thought. 
For  in  the  portal  was  difplay'd  on  high 
(The  work  of  Vulcan)  a  iiftltious  Iky ; 
A  waving  fea  th'  inferior  earth  embrac'd. 
And  Gods  and  Goddefles  the  waters  grac'd. 
^geon  here  a  mighty  whale  beitrcde ; 
Triton,  and  Proteus  (the  deceiving  God), 
With  Doris  here  were  carv'd,  and  all  her  train. 
Some  loofely  fwimming  in  the  figur'd  main. 
While  fome  on  rocks  their  drooping  hair  divide. 
And  fome  on  fifties  through  the  waters  glide  : 
Though  various  features  did  the  fillers  grace, 
A  filler's  likcnefs  was  in  eveiy  face. 
On  earth  a  different  landiklp  courts  the  eyes. 
Men,  towns,  and  bealls,  in  diflant  profpeds  rife. 
And  nymphs,  and  dreams,  and  woods,  and  rural  deities 
O'er  all,  the  heaven's  refulgent  image  fliincs  ; 
On  cither  gate  were  fix  engraven  figni. 
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Here  Phaeton,  Hill  gaming  on  th'  afcent. 
To  his  fufpefted  father's  palace  went. 
Till  preffing  forward  through  the  bright  abode. 
He  faw  at  diftance  the  illuflrious  God  : 
He  faw  at  diftance,  or  the  dazzling  light  • 
Had  flafh'd  too  ftrongly  on  his  aking  fight. 

The  God  fits  high,  exalted  on  a  throne 
Of  blazing  gems,  with  purple  garments  on ; 
The  hours  in  order  rang'd  on  either  hand. 
And  days,  and  months,  and  years,  and  ages,  ftand. 
Here  fpring  appears  with  flowery  chaplets  bound  ; 
Here  fummer  in  her  wheaten  garland  crown'd ; 
Here  autumn  the  rich  trodden  grapes  befmear ; 
And  hoary  winter  fhivers  in  the  rear. 

Phoebus  beheld  the  youth  from  off  his  throne  ; 
That  eye,  which  looks  on  all,  was  fix'd  on  one. 
He  faw  the  boy's  confufion  in  his  face, 
Surpriz'd  at  all  the  wonders  of  the  place  ; 
And  cries  aloud,  **  What  wants  my  fon?  For  know 
*'  My  fon  thou  art,  and  I  muft  call  thee  fo." 

"  Light  of  the  world,"  the  trembling  youth  replies 
''  Illuftrious  parent !   fince  you  don't  defpife 
**  The  parent's  name,  fome  certain  token  give, 
*'  That  I  may  Clymene's  proud  boafl  believe, 
«*  Nor  longer  under  falfe  reproaches  grieve." 

The  tender  Sire  was  touch'd  with  what  he  faid. 
And  flung  the  blaze  of  glories  from  his  head. 
And  bid  the  youth  advance  :  **  My  fon  (faid  he) 
*'  Come  to  thy  father's  arms  1  for  Clymene 
*'  Has  told  thee  true ;  a  parent's  name  I  own> 
<*  And  deem,  thee  worthy  to  be  call'd  my  fon, 
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*'  As  a  fure  proof,  make  fome  requeft,  and  1, 
"  Whatever  it  be,  with  that  rcqucll  comply  j 
*'  By  Styx  I  fwear,  whofc  waves  are  hid  in  night, 
**  And  roll  impervious  to  my  piercing  fight." 

The  youth,  tranfported,  a(ks  without  delay. 
To  guide  the  Sun's  bright  chariot  for  a  day. 

The  God  repented  of  the  oath  he  took. 
For  anguifh  thrice  his  radiant  head  he  fliook  : 
**  My  fon  (fays  he)  fome  other  proof  require ; 
**  Rafli  was  my  promifc,  rafh  is  thy  defire. 
*'  I  'd  fain  deny  this  wifh  which  thou  haft  made> 
'*  Or,  what  I  can't  deny,  would  fain  diifuade. 
*'  Too  vaft  and  hazardous  the  tafk  appears, 
*'  Nor  fuitcd  to  thy  ftrcngth,  nor  to  thy  years. 
**  Thy  lot  is  mortal,  but  thy  wifhes  fly 
**  Beyond  the  province  of  mortality  : 
"  There  is  not  one  of  all  the  Gods  that  dares 
**  (However  ikill'd  in  other  great  affairs) 
**  To  mount  the  burning  axle-tree,  but  I ; 
"  Not  Jove  himfclf,  the  ruler  of  the  iky, 
'*  That  hurls  the  three-fork'd  thunder  from  above^, 
"  Dares  try  his  ftrength  ;  yet  who  fo  ftrong  as  Jove  ? 
*'  The  fteeds  climb  up  the  firft  afcent  with  pain ; 
"  And  when  the  middle  firmament  they  gain, 
"  If  downwards  from  the  heavens  my  head  I  bow, 
*'  And  fee  the  earth  and  ocean  hang  below, 
"  Ev'n  I  am  fciz'd  with  horror  and  affright, 
*'  And  my  own  heart  mifgives  me  at  the  fight. 
**  A  mighty  downfall  fleeps  the  evening  ftage, 
'*  And  ftcddv  reins  muft  curb  the  horfcs'  rage. 
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Tethys  herfelf  has  fear'd  to  fee  me  driven 
Down  headlong  from  the  precipice  of  heaven, 
Befides,  <:onfider  what  impetuous  force 
Turns  ftars  and  planets  in  a  different  courfe  : 
I  fteer  againft  their  motions ;  nor  am  I" 
Borne  back  by  all  the  current  of  the  Iky. 
But  how  could  you  refill  the  orbs  that  roll 
In  adverfe  whirls,  and  Item  the  rapid  pole  ? 
But  you  perhaps  may  hope  for  pleafmg  woods. 
And  (lately  domes,  and  cities  iill'd  with  Gods  ; 
While  through  a  thoufand  fnares  your  progrefs  lies. 
Where  forms  of  Harry  monfters  Hock  the  fkies : 
For,  Ihould  you  hit  the  doubtful  way  aright. 
The  Bull  with  ftooping  horns  Hands  oppofite ; 
Next  him  the  bright  Hsmonian  Bow  is  ftrung ; 
And  next,  the  Lion's  grinning  vifage  hung  : 
The  Scorpion's  claws  here  clafp  a  wide  extent. 
And  here  the  Crab's  in  leffer  clafps  are  bent. 
Nor  would  you  find  it  eafy  to  compofe 
The  mettled  Heeds,  when  from  their  noHrils  flows 
The  fcorching  fire,  that  in  their  entrails  glows. 
Ev'n  I  their  headHrong  fury  fcarce  reHrain, 
When  they  grow  warm  and  reHiff  to  the  rein. 
Let  not  my  fon  a  fatal  gift  require. 
But,  O  !  in  time,  recal  your  rafh  defire  ; 
You  afk  a  gift  that  may  your  parent  tell. 
Let  thefe  my  fears  your  parentage  reveal  ; 
And  learn  a  father  from  a  father's  care  ; 
Look  on  my  face  ;  or,  if  my  heart  lay  bare. 
Could  you  but  look,  you  'd  read  the  father  there. 
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"  Choofe  out  a  gift  from  Teas,  or  earth,  or  fkics, 
'*  For  open  to  your  widi  all  nature  lies, 
"  Only  decline  this  one  unequal  talk, 
*•'  For  'tis  a  mifchief,  not  a  gift,  you  a{k; 
*'  You  afic  a  real  mifchief.  Phaeton  : 
"  Nay  hang  not  thus  about  my  neck,  my  fon  : 
'•  I  grant  your  wifli,  and  Styx  has  heard  my  voice, 
''  Choofe  what  you  will,  but  make  a  wifcr  choice." 

Thus  did  the  God  th'  unwary  youth  advife  ; 
But  he  iliil  longs  to  travel  through  the  fkies. 
When  the  fond  father   (for  in  vain  he  pleads) 
At  length  to  the  Vulcanian  chariot  leads. 
A  golden  axle  did  the  work  uphold. 
Gold  was  the  beam,  the  wheels  vv^cre  orb'd  with  gold 
The  fpokes  in  rows  of  filver  pleas'd  the  iight. 
The  feat  with  party-colour'd  gems  was  bright  -, 
Apollo  fliin'd  amid  the  glare  of  iight. 
The  youth  with  fecret  joy  the  work  furveys  ; 
When  now  the  morn  difclos'd  her  purple  rays; 
The  ftars  were  fled ;  for  Lucifer  had  chac'd 
The  ftars  away,  and  fled  himfelf  at  lad. 
Soon  as  the  father  iaw  the  rofy  morn. 
And  the  moon  fhining  with  a  blunter  horn. 
He  bid  the  nimble  hours  without  delay 
Bring  forth  the  fteeds  ;  the  nimble  hours  obey  : 
From  their  full  racks  the  generous  fteeds  retire. 
Dropping  ambrofial  foams,  and  fnorting  fire. 
Still  anxious  for  his  fon,  the  God  of  day. 
To  make  him  proof  againft  the  burning  ray. 
His  temples  with  celeftial  ointment  wet, 
Of  fovereign  virtue  to  repel  the  heat, 
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Then  fix'd  the  beamy  circle  on  his  head. 

And  fetch'd  a  deep  fore-boding  figh,  and  faid^ 

**  Talce  this  at  leaft,  this  lafl:  advice,  my  fon  ; 
*-'  Keep  a  fiiff  rein,  and  move  but  gently  on  : 
'*  The  coLirfers  of  themfelves  will  run  too  fafl-, 
"  Your  art  mufl:  be  to  moderate  their  hafte. 
"  Drive  them  not  on  diredlly  through  the  ikies,. 
'•  But  where  the  Zodiac's  winding  circle  lies, 
"  Along  the  midmoil  Zone ;  but  fally  forth 
**  Nor  to  the  diftant  fouth,  nor  ftormy  north. 
"  The  horfes'  hoofs  a  beaten  track  will  ihow, 
"  But  neither  mount  too  high,  nor  fmk  too  low, 
"  That  no  new  fires  or  heaven  or  earth  infeft ; 
*'  Keep  the  mid-vv^ay,.  the  middle  way  is  beft. 
"  Nor,,  where  in  radiant  folds  the  Serpent  twines, 
"  Direfl  your  courfe,  nor  where  the  Altar  Ihines. 
**  Shun  both  extremes ;  the  reft  let  fortune  guide, 
*'  And  better  for  thee  than  thyfelf  provide ! 
"  See,  while  I  fpeak,  the  Ihades  difperfe  away, 
"  Aurora  gives  the  promife  of  a  day  ; 
''  I  'm  call'd,  nor  can  I  make  a  longer  ftay. 
"  Snatch  up  the  reins ;  or  ftill  th'  attempt  forfake, 
'^  And  not  my  chariot,,  but  my  counfel  take, 
"  While  yet  fecurely  on  the  earth  you  ftand ; 
«'  Nor  touch  the  horfes  with  too  ralh  a  hand. 
''  Let  me  alone  to  light  the  world,  while  you 
*'  Enjoy  thofe  beams  which  you  may  fafely  view." 
He  fpoke  in  vain  ;  the  youth  with  aftive  heat 
And  fprightly  vigour  vaults  into  the  feat ; 
And  joys  to  hold  the  reins,  and  fondly  gives 
Thofe  thanks  his  father  with  remorfe  receives. 
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Mean  while  the  reftlefs  horfes  neigh 'd  aloud. 
Breathing  out  fire,  and  pawing  where  they  flood. 
Tethys,  not  knowing  what  had  part,  gave  way. 
And  all  the  wade  of  heaven  before  them  lay. 
They  fpring  together  out,  and  fwiftly  bear 
The  flying  youth  through  clouds  and  yielding  air ; 
With  wingy  fpeed  outllrip  the  eailern  wind. 
And  leave  the  breezes  of  the  morn  behind. 
The  youth  was  light,  nor  could  he  fill  the  feat. 
Or  poife  the  chariot  with  its  wonted  weight  : 
But  as  at  fea  th'  unballaft  veilel  rides. 
Call  to  and  fro,  the  fport  of  winds  and  tides  ; 
So  in  the  bounding  chariot  tofs'd  on  high. 
The  youth  is  hurry 'd  headlong  through  the  fky. 
Soon  as  the  flceds  perceive  it,  they  forfake 
Their  ilated  courfe,  and  leave  the  beaten  track. 
The  youth  was  in  a  raaze,  nor  did  he  know 
Which  way  to  turn  the  reins,  or  where  to  go ; 
Nor  would  the  horfes,  had  he  known,  obey. 
Then  the  Se-ven  Stars  firft  felt  Apollo's  ray. 
And  wifli'd  to  dip  in  the  forbidden  fea. 
The  folded  Serpent  next  the  frozen  pole, 
Stifi:'and  benumb'd  before,  began  to  roll. 
And  rag'd  with  inward  heat,  and  threaten'd  war. 
And  fliot  ;   redder  light  from  every  flar  ; 
Nay,  and  'tis  faid,  Bootes  too,  that  fain  [wain 

Thou  wouldil  have  fled,  though  cumbcr'd  with  th\ 
Th'  unhappy  youth  then,  bending  down  his  head, 
Saw  earth  and  ocean  far  bcneatli  him  fprcad  : 
His  colour  chang'd,  he  flartlcd  at  tlie  fight. 
And  bis  eyes  darken'd  by  too  great  a  lighr. 
I   2 
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Now  could  he  wifh  the  fiery  fteeds  untry'dj 
His  birth  obfcure,  and  his  requeft  deny'd  : 
Now  would  he  Merops  for  his  father  own. 
And  quit  his  boafted  kindred  to  the  Sun. 

So  fares  the  pilot,  when  his  fhip  is  toft 
Inr  troubled  feas,  and  all  its  fteerage  lofl: ; 
He  gives  her  to  the  winds,  and  in  defpair 
Seeks  his  lafi:  refuge  in  the  Gods  and  prayer. 

What  could  he  do?  His  eyes,  if  backward  caft. 
Find  a  long  path  he  had  already  paft ; 
If  forward,  ftill  a  longer  path  they  find: 
Both  he  compares,  and  meafures  in  his  mind  ; 
And  (bmetimes  calls  an  eye  upon  the  eaft. 
And  fometim.es  looks  on  tlie  forbidden  well:. 
The  horfes'  names  he  knew  not  in  the  fright :   [tight. 
Nor  would  he  loofe  the  reins,  nor  could  he  hold  them 

Now  all  the  horrors  of  the  heavens  he  fpies,         -\ 
And  monftrous  Ihadows  of  prodigious  fize,  v 

That,  deck'd  with  liars,  lie  fcatter'd  o'er  the  Ikies,  j 
There  is  a  place  above,  where  Scorpio  bent 
In  tail  and  arms  furrounds  a  vail  extent ; 
In  a  wide  circuit  of  the  heavens  he  Ihines, 
And  fills  the  fpace  of  two  celellial  figns. 
Soon  as  the  youth  beheld  him,  vex'd  with  heat, 
Brandifli  his  fting,  and  in  his  poifon  fweat. 
Half  dead  with  fudden  fear  he  dropt  the  reins ; 
The  horfes  felt  them  loofe  upon  their  manes. 
And,  flying  out  through  all  the  plains  above. 
Ran  uncontrol'd  where-e'er  their  fury  drove; 
Rulh'd  on  the  liars,  and  through  a  patWefs  way 
Of  unknov/n  regions  htirry'd  on  the  day. 
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And  now  above,  and  now  below  they  flew. 
And  near  the  earth  the  burning  chariot  drew. 

The  clouds  difperfc  in  fumes,  the  wondering  moon 
Beholds  her  brother's  fteeds  beneath  her  own  ; 
The  highlands  fmoke,  cleft  by  the  piercing  rays. 
Or,  clad  with  woods,  in  their  own  fuel  blaze. 
Next  o'er  the  plains,  where  ripen'd  harvefts  grow. 
The  running  conflagration  fpreads  below. 
But  thefe  are  trivial  ills  :  whole  cities  burn. 
And  peopled  kingdoms  into  aflics  turn. 

The  mountains  kindle  as  the  car  draws  near, 
Athos  and  Tmolus  red  with  fires  appear ; 
Oeagrian  Hasmus   (then  a  Angle  name) 
And  virgin  Helicon  increafe  the  flame; 
Taurus  and  Oete  glare  amid  the  fky. 
And  Ida,  fpite  of  all  her  fountains,  dry. 
Eryx,  and  Othrys,  and  Cithseron,  glow; 
/ind  Rhodope,  no  longer  cloath'd  in  fnow ; 
High  Pindus,  Mimas,  and  ParnaflTus,  fv/eat. 
And  ^tna  rages  with  redoubled  heat. 
Ev'n  Scythia,  through  her  hoary  regions  warm'd. 
In  vain  with  all  her  native  froil  was  arm'd. 
Cover'd  with  flames,  the  towering  Appennine, 
And  Caucafus,  and  proud  Olympus,  flilne  ; 
And,  where  the  long-extended  Alps  afpire. 
Now  ilands  a  huge  continued  range  of  fire. 

Th'  aflonifli'd  youth,  whcre-e'er  his  eyes  could  turn, 
Beheld  the  univerfe  around  him  burn  : 
The  world  was  in  a  blaze  ;  nor  could  he  bear 
The  fultry  vapours  and  the  fcorching  air. 
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Which  from  below,  as  from  a  furnace,  flow'd; 
And  now  the  axle-tree  beneath  him  glow'd  : 
Loft  in  the  whirling  clouds,  that  round  him  broke. 
And  white  with  alhes,  hovering  in  the  fmoke. 
He  flew  where-e'er  the  horfes  drove,  nor  knew 
Whither  the  horfes  drove,  or  where  he  flew. 

'Twas  then,  they  fay,  the  fwarthy  Moor  begun 
To  change  his  hue,  and  blacken  in  the  fun. 
Then  Libya  firft,  of  all  her  moifture  drained. 
Became  a  barren  wafte,  a  wild  of  fand. 
The  water-nymphs  lament  their  empty  urns; 
Bceotia,  robb'd  of  fllver  Dirce,  mourns  ; 
Corinth  Pyrene's  wafted  fpring  bev/ails  ; 
And  Argos  grieves  whilft  Amymone  fails. 

The  floods  are  drain'd  from  every  diftant  coaft : 
Ev'n  Tanais,  though  fix'd  in  ice,  was  loft; 
Enrag'd  Caicus  and  Lycormas  roar. 
And  Xanthus,  fated  to  be  burnt  once  more. 
The  fam'd  Maeander,  that  unweary'd  ftrays 
Through  mazy  windings,  fmokes  in  every  maze. 
From  his  lov'd  Babylon  Euphrates  flies ; 
The  big-fwoln  Ganges  and  the  Danube  rife 
In  thickening  fumes,  and  darken  half  the  fkies. 
In  flames  Ifmenos  and  the  Phafls  roll'd, 
And  Tagus  floating  in  his  melted  gold. 
The  fwans,  that  on  Ciiyfter  often  try'd 
Their  tuneful  fongs,  now  fung  their  laft,  and  dy'd. 
The  frighted  Nile  ran  off,  and  under  ground 
Conceal'd  his  head,  nor  can  it  yet  be  found  : 
His  feven  divided  currents  are  all  dry. 
And  where  they  roll'd,  feven  gaping  trenches  lie. 
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No  more  the  Rhine  or  Rhone  their  courfc  maintain. 
Nor  Tiber,  of  his  promis'd  empire  vain. 

The  ground,  deep  cleft,  admits  the  dazzling  ray. 
And  ftartles  Pluto  with  the  flafti  of  day. 
The  feas  fhrink  in,  and  to  the  fight  difclofe 
Wide  naked  plains,  where  once  their  billows  rofe  ; 
Their  rocks  are  all  difcover'd,  and  increafe 
The  number  of  the  fcatter'd  Cyclades. 
The  fifh  in  fholes  about  the  bottom  creep. 
Nor  longer  dares  the  crooked  dolphin  leap  : 
Gafping  for  breath,  th'  unfliapen  Phoc?e  die. 
And  on  the  boiling  wave  extended  lie. 
Nereus,  and  Doris  with  her  virgin  train. 
Seek  out  the  laft  recefl'es  of  the  main ; 
Beneath  unfathomable  depths  they  faint. 
And  fecret  in  their  gloomy  caverns  pant. 
Stern  Neptune  thrice  above  the  waves  upheld 
His  face,  and  thrice  was  by  the  flames  repell'd. 

The  earth  at  length,  on  every  fide  embrac'd 
With  fcalding  feas,  that  floated  round  her  wafte. 
When  now  flie  felt  the  fprings  and  rivers  come. 
And  crowd  within  the  hoUov/  of  her  womb. 
Up-lifted  to  the  heavens  her  blafted  head. 
And  clapt  her  hands  upon  her  brows,  and  faid ; 
(But  firft,  impatient  of  the  fultry  heat. 
Sunk  deeper  down,  and  fought  a  cooler  feat :) 
**  If  you,  great  King  of  Gods,  my  death  approve, 
**  And  I  deferve  it,  let  me  die  by  Jove ; 
"  If  I  muft  perifh  by  the  force  of  fire, 
■**  Let  me  transfix'd  with  thunderbolts  expire. 
^   4 
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''  See,  vvhilft  I  fpeak,  my  breath  the  vapours  choke, 

(For  now  her  face  lay  wrapt  in  clouds  of  fmoke) 

*'  See  my  fmg'd  hair,  behold  my  faded  eye, 

*'  And  withcr'd  face,  where  heaps  of  cinders  lie  ! 

*'  And  does  the  plough  for  this  my  body  tear? 

**  This  the  reward  for  all  the  fruits  I  bear, 

*'  Tortur'd  with  rakes,  and  harafs'd  all  the  yeari 

*'  That  herbs  for  cattle  daily  I  renew, 

*'  And  food  for  man,  and  frankincenfe  for  you? 

*'  But  grant  me  guilty  ;  what  has  Neptune  done  ? 

**  Why  are  his  waters  boiling  in  the  fun? 

"  The  wavy  empire,  which  by  lot  was  given, 

*'  Why  does  it  v/afte,  and  further  fnrink  from  heaven? 

*'  If  I  nor  he  your  pity  can  provoke, 

*'  See  your  own  heavens,  the  heavens  begin  to  fmoke  ! 

*'  Should  once  the  fparkles  catch  thofe  bright  abodes, 

"  Deftruclion  feizes  on  the  heavens  and  gods ; 

*'  Atlas  becomes  unequal  to  his  freight, 

**  And  almoll  faints  beneath  the  glowing  weight. 

*«  If  heaven,  and  earth,  and  fea,  together  burn, 

*'  All  mull  again  into  their  chaos  turn. 

*'  Apply  fome  fpeedy  cure,  prevent  our  fate, 

*'  And  fuccour  nature,  ere  it  be  too  late." 

She  ceas'd  ;  for,  chok'd  with  vapours  round  her  fpread, 

Down  to  the  deepell  Hiades  fhe  funk  her  head. 

Jove  call'd  to  witnefs  every  power  above. 
And  ev'n  the  God,  whofe  fon  the  chariot  drove. 
That  what  he  ads  he  is  compell'd  to  do. 
Or  univerfal  ruin  muii  enfue. 
Straight  he  afcends  the  high  ethereal  throne. 
From  whence  he  us'd  to  dart  his  thunder  down. 
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From  whence  his  fliowcrs  and  llorms  he  us'd  to  pour. 
But  now  could  meet  with  neither  llorm  nor  (hower. 
Then,  aiming  at  the  youth,  with  lifted  hand. 
Full  at  his  head  he  hurl'd  the  forky  brand. 
In  dreadful  thunderings.     Thus  th'  Almighty  fire 
Supprefs'd  the  raging  of  the  fires  with  fire. 

At.  once  from  life  and  from  the  chariot  driven, 
Th'  ambitious  boy  fell  thundcr-llruck  from  heaven. 
The  horfes  llarted  with  a  fudden  bound. 
And  flung  the  reins  and  chariot  to  the  ground  : 
The  lludded  havnefs  from  their  necks  they  broke ; 
Here  fell  a  wheel,  and  here  a  filver  fpoke. 
Here  were  the  beam  and  axle  torn  away ; 
And,fcatter'd  o'er  the  earth,  the  fhining  fragments  lay. 
The  breathlefs  Phaeton,  with  flaming  hair. 
Shot  from  the  chariot,  like  a  falling  liar. 
That  in  a  fummer's  evening  from  the  top 
Of  heaven  drops  down,  or  feems  at  leaft  to  drop ; 
Till  on  the  Po  his  blalled  corpfe  was  hurl'd. 
Far  from  his  country,  in  the  weftern  world. 

PHAETON'S    SISTERS    TRANSFORMED 
INTO    TREES. 

THE  Latian  nymphs  came  round  him,  and  amaz'd 
On  the  dead  youth,  transfix'd  with  thunder,  gaz'd; 
And,  whilft  yet  fmoking  from  the  bolt  he  lay. 
His  fhatter'd  body  to  a  tomb  convey. 
And  o'er  the  tomb  an  epitaph  devife  : 
"  Here  he  who  drove  the  fun's  bright  chariot  lies ; 
•*  His  father's  fiery  Heeds  he  could  not  guide, 
*'  But  m  the  glorious  enterprize  he  dy'd." 
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Apollo  hid  his  face,  and  pin'd  for  grief. 
And,  if  the  flory  may  deferve  belief. 
The  fpace  of  one  whole  day  is  faid  to  run. 
From  morn  to  wonted  eve,  without  a  fun.: 
The  burning  ruins,  with  a  fainter  ray. 
Supply  the  fun,  and  counterfeit  a  day, 
A  day,  that  ftill  did  nature's  face  difclofe  : 
This  comfort  from  the  mighty  mifchief  rofe. 

But  Clymene,  enrag'd  with  grief,  laments. 
And,  as  her  grief  infpires,  her  paffion  vents : 
Wild  for  her  fon,  and  frantic  in  her  woes. 
With  hair  diflievel'd,  round  the  world  fhe  goes. 
To  feek  where-e'er  his  body  might  be  cafl ; 
Till,  on  the  borders  of  the  Po,  at  lafl: 
The  name  infcrib'd  on  the  new  tomb  appears. 
The  dear  dear  name  (he  bathes  in  flowing  tears ; 
Hangs  o'er  the  tomb,  unable  to  depart. 
And  hugs  the  marble  to  her  throbbing  heart. 

Her  daughters  too  lament,  and  figh,  and  mourn, 
(A  fruitlefs  tribute  to  their  brother's  urn  ;) 
And  beat  their  naked  bofoms,  and  complain. 
And  call  aloud  for  Phaeton  in  vain  : 
All  the  long  night  their  mournful  watch  they  keep. 
And  all  the  day  ftand  round  the  tomb  and  weep. 

Four  times,  revolving,  the  full  moon  return 'd  ; 
So  long  the  mother  and  the  daughters  mourn'd ; 
When  now  the  eldeft,  Phaethufa,  ftrove 
To  reft  her  weary  limbs,  but  could  not  move ; 
Lampetia  would  have  help'd  her,  but  fhe  found 
Herfelf  withheld,  and  rooted  to  the  ground  : 


A  third  in  wild  affliction,  as  (he  grieves. 
Would  rend  her  hair,  but  fills  her  hand  with  leaves ; 
One  fees  her  thighs  transform'd,  another  views 
Her  arms  ihot  out,  and  branching  into  boughs. 
And  now  their  legs,  and  brealls,  and  bodies.  Hood 
Crufted  with  bark,  and  hardening  into  wood; 
But  llill  above  were  female  heads  difplay'd. 
And  mouths,  that  call'd  the  mother  to  their  aid. 
What  could,  alas  !   the  weeping  mother  do  ? 
From  this  to  that  with  eager  halle  Ihe  flew. 
And  kifs'd  her  fprouting  daughters  as  they  grew. 
She  tears  the  bark  that  to  each  body  cleaves. 
And  from  the  verdant  fingers  flrips  the  leaves  : 
The  blood  came  trickling,  where  fhe  tore  away 
The  leaves  and  bark  :  the  maids  were  heard  to  fay, 
*'  Forbear,  miftaken  parent,  oh  !   forbear; 
"  A  wounded  daughter  in  each  tree  you  tear; 
"  Farewel  for  ever."     Here  the  bark  increas'd, 
Clos'd  on  their  faces,  -and  their  words  fupprefs'd. 

The  new-made  trees  in  tears  of  amber  run, 
Which,  harden'd  into  value  by  the  fun, 
Diftil  for  ever  on  the  Itreams  below  : 
The  limpid  fLrcams  their  radiant  treafure  fhow, 
Mix'd  in  the  fand ;  whence  the  rich  drops  convey'd 
Sliine  in  the  drefs  of  the  briirht  Latian  maid. 

o 

THE   TRANSFORMATION    OF    CYCNUS 
INTO    A    SWAN. 

CYCNUS  beheld  the  nymphs  transform'd,  ally'd 
To  their  dead  brother,  on  the  mortal  fide. 
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In  friendfhip  and  afFedlion  nearer  bound  ; 

He  left  the  cities  and  the  realms  he  own'd. 

Through  pathlefs  fields  and  lonely  fhores  to  range, 

And  woods,  made  thicker  by  the  fifters'  change. 

WhilA  here,  within  the  difmal  gloom,  alone. 

The  melancholy  monarch  made  his  moan. 

His  voice  was  leiTen'd,  as  he  try'd  to  fpeak. 

And  ilTued  through  a  long-extended  neck  ; 

His  hair  transforms  to  down,  his  fingers  meet 

In  Ikinny  films,  and  Ihape  his  oary  feet ; 

From  both  his  fides  the  v/ings  and  feathers  break  ; 

And  from  his  mouth  proceeds  a  blunted  beak  : 

All  Cycnus  now  into  a  fwan  was  turn'd. 

Who,  ftill  remembering  how  his  kinfman  burn'd. 

To  folitary  pools  and  lakes  retires. 

And  loves  the  waters  as  oppos'd  to  fires. 

Mean-while  Apollo  in  a  gloomy  Ihade 
(The  native  luiire  of  his  brows  decay 'd) 
Indulging  forrow,  fickens  at  the  fight 
Of  his  own  fun-ihine,  and  abhors  the  light : 
The  hidden  griefs,  that  in  his  bofom  rife. 
Sadden  his  looks,  and  overcaft  his  eyes. 
As  when  fome  dufky  orb  ob(lru(5ls  his  ray. 
And  fullies,  in  a  dim  eclipfe,  the  day. 

Now  fecretly  with  inward  griefs  he  pin'd. 
Now  warm  refentments  to  his  griefs  lie  join'd. 
And  now  renounc'd  his  office  to  mankind. 
*'  E'er  fince  the  birth  of  time,"  faid  he,  "  I've  borne 
*'  A  long  ungrateful  toil  without  return  ; 
**  Let  now  fome  other  manage,  if  he  dare, 
**  The  fiery  fleeds,  and  mount  the  burning  car. 
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**  Or,  if  none  eKc,  let  Jove  his  fortune  try, 
"And  learn  to  lay  his  murdering  thunder  by ; 
"  Then  will  he  own,  perhaps,  but  own  too  late, 
**  My  fon  deferv'd  not  fo  fevere  a  fate.'* 

The  gods  Hand  round  him,  as  he  mourns,  and  pray 
He  would  relume  the  condudt  of  the  day. 
Nor  let  the  world  be  loft  in  endlefs  night : 
Jove  too  himfelf,  defcending  from  his  height, 
Excufes  what  had  happen'd,  and  intreats, 
Majeflically  mixing  prayers  and  threats. 
Prcvail'd  upon  at  length,  again  he  took 
The  harnefs'd  fteeds,  that  ftill  with  horror  fliook. 
And  plies  them  with  the  lafh,  and  whips  them  on. 
And,  as  he  whips,  upbraids  them  with  his  fon. 

THE     STORY     OF     CALISTO. 

THE  day  was  fettled  in  its  courfe ;  and  Jove 
Walk'd  the  wide  circuit  of  the  heavens  above. 
To  fearch  if  any  cracks  or  flaws  were  made ; 
But  all  was  fafe  :  the  earth  he  then  furvey'd. 
And  call  an  eye  on  every  different  coaft. 
And  every  land  ;  but  on  Arcadia  moft. 
Her  fields  he  cloath'd,  and  chcar'd  her  blafted  face 
With  running  fountains,  and  with  fpringing  grafs. 
No  trails  of  heaven's  deftruclive  fire  remain  ; 
The  fields  and  woods  revive,  and  nature  fmiles  again. 

But,  as  the  god  walk'd  to  and  fro  the  earth. 
And  rais'd  the  plants,  and  gave  the  fpring  itb  birth. 
By  chance  a  fair  Arcadian  nymph  he  view'd. 
And  felt  the  lovelv  charmer  in  his  blood. 
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The  nymph  nor  fpun,  nor  drefsM  with  artful  pride 

Her  veil  was  gathered  up,  her  hair  was  ty'd ; 

Now  in  her  hand  a  flender  fpear  Ihe  bore. 

Now  a  light  quiver  on  her  flioulders  wore"; 

To  chaftc  Diana  from  her  youth  inclin'd. 

The  fprightly  warriors  of  the  wood  Ihe  join'd. 

Diana  too  the  gentle  huntrefs  lov'd. 

Nor  was  there  one  of  all  the  nymphs  that  rov'd 

O'er  Msnalus,  amid  the  maiden  throng. 

More  favour'd  once  ;  but  favour  lafts  not  long. 

The  fun  now  fhone  in  all  its  ftrength,  and  drov6 
The  heated  virgin  panting  to  a  grove  ; 
The  grove  around  a  grateful  fhadow  call : 
She  dropt  her  arrows,  and  her  bow  unbrac'd  ; 
She  flung  herfelf  on  the  cool  graffy  bed  ; 
And  on  the  painted  quiver  rais'd  her  head. 
Jove  faw  the  charming  huntrefs  unprepar'd, 
Stretch'd  on  the  verdant  turf,  without  a  guard. 
*'  Here  I  am  fafe,''  he  cries,  "  from  Juno's  eye; 
**  Or  fhould  my  jealous  queen  the  theft  defcry, 
**  Yet  would  I  venture  on  a  theft  like  this, 
*'  And  Hand  her  rage  for  fuch,  for  fuch  a  blifs  !'* 
Diana's  fliape  and  habit  ftraight  he  took, 
Soften'd  his  brows,  and  fmooth'd  his  awful  lookj 
And  mildly  in  a  female  accent  fpoke. 
*'  How  fares  my  girl?  How  went  the  morning  chace  ?'* 
To  whom  the  virgin,  ftarting  from  the  grafs, 
*'  All  hail,  bright  deity,  whom  I  prefer 
*'  To  Jove  himfelf,  though  Jove  himfelf  were  here.'* 
The  god  was  nearer  than  fhc  thought,  and  heard 
Well-pleas 'dJhimfelf  before  himfelf  preferr'd. 
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He  then  falutes  her  with  a  warm  embrace  ; 
And,  ere  fhe  half  had  told  the  morning  chace. 
With  love  inflam'd,  and  eager  on  his  blifs. 
Smothered  her  words,  and  Itop'd  her  with  a  kifs  j 
His  kiffes  with  unwonted  ardour  glowM, 
Nor  could  Diana's  fhape  conceal  the  God. 
The  virgin  did  whate'er  a  virgin  cou'd 
(Sure  Juno  mull  have  pardon'd,  had  fhe  view'd)  ; 
With  all  her  might  againft  his  force  fhe  ftrove  ; 
But  how  can  mortal  maids  contend  with  Jove  ! 

Poffelt  at  length  of  what  his  heart  defir'd. 
Back  to  his  heavens  th*  infulting  god  retir'd. 
The  lovely  huntrefs,  rifmg  from  the  grafs. 
With  down-calt  eyes,  and  with  a  blufhing  face^r 
By  fhame  confounded,  and  by  fear  difmay'd. 
Flew  from  the  covert  of  the  guilty  Ihade, 
And  almoft,  in  the  tumult  of  her  mind. 
Left  her  forgotten  bow  and  fliafts  behind. 

But  now  Diana,  with  a  fprightly  train 
Of  quiver'd  virgins,  bounding  o'er  the  plain, 
Call'd  to  the  nymph  :  The  nymph  began  to  fear 
A  fecond  fraud,  a  Jove  difguis'd  in  her  ; 
But,  when  fhe  faw  the  filler  nymphs,  fupprefs'd 
Her  rifmg  fears,  and  mingled  with  the  reil. 

How  in  the  look  does  confcious  guilt  appear  ^ 
Slowly  fhe  mov'd,  and  loiter 'd  in  the  rear  ; 
Nor  lightly  tripp'd,  nor  by  the  goddefs  ran. 
As  once  fhe  us'd,  the  foremofl  of  the  train. 
Her  looks  were  flufh'd,  and  fuUcn  was  her  mien,     ^ 
That  fure  the  virgin  goddefs   (had  flie  been  > 

Aught  but  a  virgin)   mull  the  guilt  have  fccn.         j 
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'Tis  faid  the  nymphs  favv  all,  and  guefs'd  aright: 
And  now  the  moon  had  nine  times  loft  her  light. 
When  Dian  fainting,  in  the  mid-day  beams. 
Found  a  cool  covert,  and  refrefhing  ftreams. 
That  in  foft  murmurs  through  the  foreft  flow'd. 
And  a  fmooth  bed  of  ihining  gravel  fhovv'd. 

A  covert  fo  obfcurc,  and  ftreams  fo  clear. 
The  goddefs  prais'd  :  "  And  now  no  fpies  are  near, 
"  Let's  ftrip,  my  gentle  maids,  and  waih,"  ftie  cries. 
Pleas'd  with  the  motion,  every  maid  complies ; 
Only  the  bluftiing  huntrefs  ftocd  confus'd. 
And  form'd  delays,  and  her  delays  excus'd  : 
In  vain  excus'd;  her  fellows  round  her  prefs'd. 
And  the  reluftant  nymph  by  force  undrefs'd. 
The  naked  huntrefs  all  her  fhame  reveal'd. 
In  vain  her  hands  the  pregnant  womb  conceal'd  ; 
*'  Begone  1"  the  goddefs  cries  with  ftern  difdain, 
**  Begone  !  nor  dare  the  hallov^'d  ftream  to  ftain 
She  fled,  for-ever  banilh'd  from  the  train. 

This  Juno  heard,  who  long  had  watch'd  her  time 
To  punifti  the  detefted  rival's  crime ; 
The  time  was  come  :  for,  to  enrage  her  more, 
A  lovely  boy  the  teeming  rival  bore. 

The  goddefs  caft  a  furious  look,  and  cry'd, 
'*  It  is  enough  !   I  'm  fully  fatisfy'd  1 
**  This  boy  ftiall  ftand  a  living  mark,  to  prove 
*'  My  huft)and's  bafenefs,  and  the  ftrumpet's  love  : 
"  But  vengeance  Ihall  avv^ake  thofe  guilty  charms, 
**  That  drew  the  thunderer  from  Juno's  arms, 
•*  No  longer  fhall  their  wonted  force  retain, 
"  Nor  pleafe  the  god,  nor  make  the  mortal  vain." 
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This  faid,  her  hand  within  her  hair  fhe  wound. 
Swung  her  to  earth,  and  dragg'd  her  on  the  ground; 
The  proftrate  wretch  lifts  up  her  arms  in  prayer ; 
Her  arms  grow  fhaggy,  and  deform'd  with  hair. 
Her  nails  are  fharpen'd  into  pointed  claws. 
Her  hands  bear  half  her  weight,  and  turn  to  paws ; 
Her  lips,  that  once  could  tempt  a  god,  begin 
To  grow  diftorted  in  an  ugly  grin. 
And,  left  the  fupplicating  brute  might  reach 
The  ears  of  Jove,  fhe  was  depriv'd  of  fpeech  : 
Her  furly  voice  through  a  hoarfe  paffage  came 
In  favage  founds  :  her  mind  was  ftill  the  fame. 
The  furry  monfter  fix'd  her  eyes  above. 
And  heav'd  her  new  unwieldy  paws  to  Jove, 
And  bcgg'd  his  aid  with  inward  groans ;  and  though 
She  could  not  call  him  falfe,  ilie  thought  him  fo. 

How  did  fhe  fear  to  lodge  in  woods  alone. 
And  haunt  the  fields  and  meadows  once  her  own  ! 
How  often  would  the  deep-mouth'd  dogs  purfue, 
Whilft  from  her  hounds  the  frighted  huntrefs  flew ! 
How  did  fhe  fear  her  fellow  brutes,  and  fhun 
The  fhaggy  bear,  though  now  herfelf  was  one  ! 
How  from  the  fight  of  rugged  wolves  retire. 
Although  the  grim  Lycaon  was  her  fire  ! 

But  now  her  fon  had  fifteen  fummers  told. 
Fierce  at  the  chace,  and  in  the  foreft  bold ; 
When,  as  he  beat  the  woods  in  quell  of  prey. 
He  chanc'd  to  roufe  his  mother  where  fhe  lay. 
She  knew  her  fon,  and  kept  him  in  her  fight. 
And  fondly  gaz'd  ;  the  boy  was  in  a  fright, 
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And  aim'd  a  pointed  arrow  at  her  breaft  ; 

And  would  have  flain  his  mother  in  the  beaft ; 

But  Jove  forbad,  and  fnatch'd  them  through  the  air 

In  whirhvinds  up  to  heaven,  and  fix'd  them  there  : 

Where  the  new  conftellations  nightly  rife. 

And  add  a  luftre  to  the  northern  fkies. 

When  Juno  faw  the  rival  in  her  height. 
Spangled  with  ftars,  and  circled  round  with  light. 
She  fought  old  Ocean  in  his  deep  abodes. 
And  Tethys ;  both  rever'd  among  the  gods. 
They  afk  what  brings  her  there.  "  Ne'er  a{k,"  fays  fhe, 
**  What  brings  me  here ;  heaven  is  no  place  for  me. 
*'  You'll  fee,  when  night  has  cover'd  all  things  o'er, 
*'  Jove's  ftarry  baftard  and  triumphant  whore 
**  Ufurp  the  heavens  ;  you  'II  fee  them  proudly  roll 
"  In  their  new  orbs,  and  brighten  all  the  pole. 
'^  And  who  fhall  now  on  Juno's  altar  wait, 
*'  When  thofe  fhe  hates  grow  greater  by  her  hate  ? 
"  I  on  the  nymph  a  brutal  form  imprefs'd, 
**  Jove  to  a  goddefs  has  transform'd  the  beaft  : 
*'  This,  this  was  all  my  weak  revenge  could  do ; 
''But  let  the  god  his  chafte  amours  purfue, 
*'  And,  as  he  adled  after  lo's  rape, 
"  Reftore  th'  adulterefs  to  her  former  fhape  ; 
*'  Then  may  he  call  his  Juno  off,  and  lead 
*'  The  great  Lycaon's  offspring  to  his  bed. 
"  But  you,  ye  venerable  powers,  be  kind ; 
"  And,  if  my  wrongs  a  due  refentment  find, 
*'  Receive  not  in  your  waves  their  fetting  beams, 
**  Nor  let  the  glaring  ftrumpet  taint  your  Itreams.** 
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The  goddefs  ended,  and  her  wifh  was  given. 
Back  fhe  return'd  in  triumph  up  to  heaven ; 
Her  gaudy  peacocks  drew  her  through  the  fkies. 
Their  tails  were  fpotted  with  a  thoufand  eyes ; 
The  eyes  of  Argus  on  their  tails  were  rang'd. 
At  the  fame  time  the  raven's  colour  chang'd. 

THE    STORY    OF    CORONIS,    AND    BIRTH 
OF    ^SCULAPIUS. 
THE  raven  once  in  fnowy  plumes  was  dreft. 
White  as  the  whiteft  dove's  unfully'd  breaft, 
Fair  as  the  guardian  of  the  capitol. 
Soft  as  the  fvvan  ;  a  large  and  lovely  fowl ; 
His  tongue,  his  prating  tongue,  had  chang'd  him  quite 
To  footy  blacknefs  from  the  pureft  white. 

The  ilory  of  his  change  Ihall  here  be  told  ; 
In  ThelTaly  there  liv'd  a  nymph  of  old, 
Coronis  nam'd  ;  a  peerlefs  maid  Ihe  fhin'd, 
Confeft  the  faireft  of  the  fairer  kind. 
Apollo  lov'd  her,  till  her  guilt  he  knew ; 
While  true  (he  was,  or  whilll  he  thought  her  true. 
But  his  own  bird  the  raven  chanc'd  to  find 
The  falfe-one  with  a  fecret  rival  join'd. 
Coronis  begg'd  him  to  fupprefs  the  tale. 
But  could  not  with  repeated  prayers  prevail. 
His  milk-white  pinions  to  the  god  he  ply'd ; 
The  bufy  daw  flew  with  him  fide  by  fide. 
And  by  a  thoufand  teazing  queftions  drew 
Th'  important  fecret  from  him  as  they  flew. 
The  daw  gave  honefl:  counfel,  though  defpis'd. 
And,  tedious  in  her  tattle,  thus  advis'd. 
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*«  Stay,  filly  bird,  th'  ill-natur'd  tafk  refufe, 

«  Nor  be  the  bearer  of  unwelcome  news. 

*'  Be  warn'd  by  my  example  :  you  difcern 

**  What  now  I  am,  and  what  I  was  fhall  learn. 

«'  My  foolifli  honefty  was  all  my  crime ; 

*'  Then  hear  my  ftory.     Once  upon  a  time, 

<'  The  two-lhap'd  Erifthonius  had  his  birth 

"  (Without  a  mother)   from  the  teeming  earth ; 

*^  Minerva  nurs'd  him,  and  the  infant  laid 

'*  Within  a  cheft,  of  twining  oliers  made. 

*'  The  daughters  of  king  Cecrops  undertook 

**  To  guard  the  cheft,  commanded  not  to  look 

"  On  what  was  hid  within.     I  flood  to  fee 

*'  The  charge  obey'd,  perch'd  on  a  neighbouring  tree. 

««  The  fifters  Pandrofos  and  Herse  keep 

"  The  ftrifl  command;  Aglauros  needs  would  peep, 

*'  And  faw  the  monftrous  infant  in  a  fright, 

*'  And  call'd  her  fifters  to  the  hideous  fight : 

"  A  boy's  foft  ftiape  did  to  the  waift  prevail, 

"  Bui  the  boy  ended  in  a  dragon's  tail. 

*«  I  told  the  ftern  Minerva  all  that  pafs'd, 

**  But,  for  my  pains,  difcarded  and  difgrac'd, 

*'  The  frowning  goddefs  drove  me  from  her  fight, 

"  And  for  her  favourite  chofe  the  bird  of  night. 

**  Be  then  no  tell-tale  ;  for  I  think  my  wrong 

"  Enough  to  teach  a  bird  to  hold  her  tongue. 

*'  But  you,  perhaps,  may  think  I  was  remov'd, 
*'  As  never  by  the  heavenly  maid  belov'd ; 
"  But  I  was  lov'd  ;  afk  Pallas  if  I  lie  ; 
"  Though  P^Uas  hate  me  now,  fhe  won't  deny  ; 
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"  For  I,  whom  in  a  feather 'd  Ihape  you  view, 

"  Was  once  a  maid  (by  heaven  the  ftory  's  true) 

*'  A  blooming  maid,  and  a  king's  daughter  too. 

*'  A  croud  of  lovers  own'd  my  beauty's  charms ; 

*'  My  beauty  was  the  caufe  of  all  my  harms ; 

*'  Neptune,  as  on  his  fhores  I  went  to  rove, 

*'  Obferv'd  me  in  my  walks,  and  fell  in  love. 

"  He  made  his  courtihip,  he  confefs'd  his  pain, 

*'  And  offer 'd  force  when  all  his  arts  were  vain ; 

'*  Swifi!  he  purfued :  I  ran  along  the  ftrand, 

''  Till,  fpent  and  weary 'd  on  the  fmking  fand, 

"  I  Ihriek'd  aloud,  with  cries  I  fill'd  the  air 

**  To  gods  and  men ;  nor  god  nor  man  was  there : 

*^  A  virgin  goddefs  heard  a  virgin's  prayer. 

**  For,  as  my  arms  I  lifted  to  the  fkies, 

*'  I  faw  black  feathers  from  my  fingers  rife ; 

*'  I  ftrove  to  fling  my  garment  on  the  ground  ; 

*'  My  garment  turn'd  to  plumes,  and  girt  me  round 

*'  My  hands  to  beat  my  naked  bofom  try ; 

''  Nor  naked  bofom  now  nor  hands  had  I.        ^ 

''  Lightly  I  tript,  nor  weary  as  before 

**  Sunk  in  the  fand,  but  fkimm'd  along  the  (hore  ; 

"  Till,  rifmg  on  my  wings,  I  was  prefer'd 

*'  To  be  the  chafte  Minerva's  virgin  bird  : 

*'  Prefer'd  in  vain  !   I  now  am  in  difgrace  : 

**  Nyftimene  the  owl  enjoys  my  place. 

*'  On  her  inceftuous  life  I  need  not  dwell 
"  (In  Lefljos  flill  the  horrid  tale  they  tell)  ; 
*'  And  of  her  dire  amours  you  muft  have  heard, 
*'  For  which  (he  now  does  penance  in  a  bird, 
K   3 
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*'  That,  confcious  of  her  fhame,  avoids  the  light, 
"  And  loves  the  gloomy  covering  of  the  night ; 
*^  The  birds,  where'er  fhe  flutters,  fcare  away 
*'  The  hooting  wretch,  and  drive  her  from  the  day.'* 

The  raven,  urg'd  by  fuch  impertinence. 
Grew  paifionate,  it  feems,  and  took  offence. 
And  curft  the  harmlefs  daw ;  the  daw  withdrew  : 
The  raven  to  her  injur'd  patron  flew. 
And  found  him  out,  and  told  the  fatal  truth 
Of  falfe  Coronis  and  the  favour'd  youth. 

The  god  was  wroth ;  the  colour  left  his  look. 
The  wreath  his  head,  the  harp  his  hand  forfook ; 
His  filver  bow  and  feather'd  fhafts  he  took. 
And  lodg'd  an  arrow  in  the  tender  breaft. 
That  had  fo  often  to  his  own  been  preft. 
Down  fell  the  wounded  nymph,  and  fadly  groan'd. 
And  puU'd  his  arrow  reeking  from  the  wound ; 
And,  weltering  in  her  blood,  thus  faintly  cry'd, 
*'  Ah  cruel  god  1  though  I  have  juftly  dy'd, 
**  What  has,  alas  !  my  unborn  infant  done, 
*'  That  he  fliould  fall,  and  two  expire  in  one  ?'* 
This  faid,  in  agonies  flie  fetch 'd  her  breath. 

The  god  diflblves  in  pity  at  her  death ; 
He  hates  the  bird  that  made  her  falfehood  known. 
And  hates  himfelf  for  what  himfelf  had  done ; 
The  feather'd  fhaft,  that  fent  her  to  the  fates. 
And  his  own  hand,  that  fent  the  Ihaft,  he  hates. 
Fain  would  he  heal  the  wound,  and  cafe  her  pain. 
And  tries  the  compafs  of  his  art  in  vain. 
Soon  as  he  faw  the  lovely  nymph  expire. 
The  pile  made  ready,  and  the  kindling  fire. 
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With  fighs  and  groans  her  obfequies  he  kept. 
And,  if  a  god  could  weep,  the  god  had  wept. 
Her  corpfe  he  kifs'd,  and  heavenly  incenfe  brought. 
And  folemniz'd  the  death  himfelf  had  wrought. 
But,  left  his  offspring  fhould  her  fate  partake. 
Spite  of  th'  immortal  mixture  in  his  make. 
He  ript  her  womb,  and  fet  the  child  at  large. 
And  gave  him  to  the  centaur  Chiron's  charge  : 
Then  in  his  fury  black'd  the  raven  o'er. 
And  bid  him  prate  in  his  white  plumes  no  more. 

OCYRRHOE  TRANSFORMED  TO  A  MARE» 

OLD  Chiron  took  the  babe  with  fecrct  joy. 
Proud  of  the  charge  of  the  celeftial  boy. 
His  daughter  too,  whom  on  the  fandy  fliore. 
The  nymph  Chariclo  to  the  centaur  bore. 
With  hair  difhevel'd  on  her  (houlders,  came 
To  fee  the  child,  Ocyrrhoe  was  her  name ; 
She  knew  her  father's  art,  and  could  rehearfe 
The  depths  of  prophecy  in  founding  verfe. 
Once,  as  the  facred  infant  fhe  furvey'd. 
The  god  was  kindled  in  the  raving  maid. 
And  thus  fhe  utter'd  her  prophetic  talc  ; 
**  Hail,  great  phyfician  of  the  world,  all  hail ; 
*'  Hail,  mighty  infant,  who  in  years  to  come 
*'  Shall  heal  the  nations,  and  defraud  the  tomb ; 
"  Swift  be  thy  growth  !  thy  triumphs  unconfin'd  ! 
*'  Make  kingdoms  thicker,  and  increafe  mankind.. 
"  Thy  daring  art  fhall  animate  the  dead, 
"  And  draw  the  thunder  on  thy  guilty  head  : 
K   4 
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'^  Then  fhalt  thou  die ;  but  from  the  dark  abode 

*'  Rife  up  viftorious,  and  be  twice  a  god. 

**  And  thou,  my  fire,  not  deftin'd  by  thy  birth 

*'  To  turn  to  dull,  and  mix  with  common  earth, 

"  How  wilt  thou  tofs,  and  rave,  and  long  to  die, 

*'  And  quit  thy  claim  to  immortality  ; 

*'  When  thou  ihalt  feel,  enrag'd  with  inward  pains, 

*'  The  Hydra's  venom  rankling  in  thy  veins  I 

'=^  The  gods  in  pity  fhall  contrad  thy  date ; 

''  And  give  thee  over  to  the  power  of  fate." 

Thus,  entering  into  deftiny,  the  maid 
The  fecrets  of  oft'ended  Jove  betray 'd  : 
More  had  fhe  ftill  to  fay  i  but  now  appears 
Opprefs'd  with  fobs  and  fighs,  and  drown'd  in  tears, 
"  My  voice,"  fays  fhe,  "  is  gone,  my  language  fails ; 
*'  Through  every  limb  my  kindred  fhape  prevails ; 
"  Why  did  the  god  this  fatal  gift  impart, 
**  And  with  prophetic  raptures  fwell  my  heart  I 
*'  What  new  defires  are  thefe  ?  I  long  to  pace 
"  O'er  flowery  meadows,  and  to  feed  on  grafs ; 
*'  I  haften  to  a  brute,  a  maid  no  more  ; 
*'  But  v/hy,  alas !   am  I  transform'd  all  o'er  ! 
"  My  fire  does  half  a  human  fhape  retain, 
"  And  in  his  upper  parts  preferves  the  man." 

Her  tongue  no  more  diftind  complaints  affords. 
But  in  fhrill  accents  and  mif-fhapen  words 
Pours  forth  fuch  hideous  wailings,  as  declare 
The  human  form  confounded  in  the  mare  : 
Till  by  degrees,  accomplilh'd  in  the  beaft. 
She  neigh'd  outright,  and  all  the  ileed  exprefl. 
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Her  Hooping  body  on  her  hands  is  borne. 
Her  liands  are  turn'd  to  hoofs,  and  ihod  in  horn; 
Her  yellow  trefies  ruffle  in  a  mane. 
And  in  her  flowing  tail  ftie  frifks  her  train. 
The  mare  was  finifli'd  in  her  voice  and  look. 
And  a  new  name  from  the  new  figure  took. 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  BATTUS  TO 
A  TOUCHSTONE. 

SORE  wept  the  centaur,  and  to  Phcebus  pray'd; 
But  how  could  Phcebus  give  the  centaur  aid? 
Degraded  of  his  power  by  angry  Jove, 
In  Elis  then  a  herd  of  beeves  he  drove; 
And  wielded  in  his  hand  a  ftafl^  of  oak. 
And  o'er  his  ftioulders  threw  the  fliepherd's  cloak; 
On  feven  compa(5led  reeds  he  us'd  to  play. 
And  on  his  rural  pipe  to  wafte  the  day. 

As  once,  attentive  to  his  pipe,  he  play'd,  ^ 

The  crafty  Hermes  from  the  god  convey 'd  > 

A  drove  that  feparate  from  their  fellows  fl:ray*d.     j 
The  theft  an  old  infidious  peafant  view'd 
(They  call'd  him  Battus  in  the  neighbourhood) ; 
Hir'd  by  a  wealthy  Pylian  prince  to  feed 
His  favourite  mares,  and  watch  the  generous  breed. 
The  thievilli  god  fufpedled  him,  and  took 
The  hind  afide,  and  thus  in  whifpers  fpoke : 
**  Difcover  not  the  theft,  whoe'er  thou  be, 
"  And  take  that  milk-white  heifer  for  ihy  fee. 
*'  Go,  ftranger,"  cries  the  clown,  "  fecurely  on, 
''  That  ftone  fliall  fooner  tell;"  and  fliow'd  a  (lone. 
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The  god  withdrew,  but  ftraight  return 'd  again. 
In  fpeech  and  habit  like  a  country  fwain ; 
And  cried  out,  "  Neighbour,  haft  thou  feen  a  ftray 
*'  Of  bullocks  and  of  heifers  pafs  this  way  ? 
'*  In  the  recovery  of  my  cattle  join, 
"  A  bullock  and  a  heifer  Ihall  be  thine." 
The  peafant  quick  replies,  "  You'll  find  them  there 
*'  In  yon  dark  vale :"  and  in  the  vale  they  were. 
The  double  bribe  had  his  falfe  heart  beguil'd: 
The  god,  fuccefsful  in  the  trial,  fmil'd; 
"  And  doft  thou  thus  betray  myfelf  to  me? 
*'  Me  to  myfelf  doft  thou  betray?"  fays  he; 
Then  to  a  Touch -Jl one  turns  the  faithlefs  fpy. 
And  in  his  name  records  his  infamy. 

THE  STORY  OF  AGLAUROS,  TRANS- 
FORMED  INTO  A  STATUE. 

THIS  done,  the  god  flew  up  on  high,  and  pafs'd 
O'er  lofty  Athens,  by  Minerva  grac'd. 
And  wide  Munichia,  whilft  his  eyes  furvey 
All  the  vaft  region  that  beneath  him  lay. 

'Tvvas  now  the  feaft,  when  each  Athenian  maid 
Her  yearly  homage  to  Minerva  paid; 
In  canifters,  with  garlands  cover'd  o'er. 
High  on  their  heads  their  myftic  gifts  they  bore; 
And  now,  returning  in  a  folemn  train. 
The  troop  of  ftiining  virgins  fill'd  the  plain. 

The  god  well-pleas'd  beheld  the  pompous  ihow. 
And  faw  the  bright  procefTion  pafs  below; 
Then  veer'd  about,  and  took  a  wheeling  flight, 
«\nd  hover'd  o'er  them;  as  the  fpreading  kite. 
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That  fmells  the  flaughterM  vi6lim  from  on  high,     ^ 
Flies  at  a  diftance,  if  the  priefts  are  nigh,  > 

And  fails  around,  and  keeps  it  in  her  eye  :  j 

So  kept  the  god  the  virgin  choir  in  view. 
And  in  flow  winding  circles  round  them  flew. 

As  Lucifer  excels  the  meaneft  ftar. 
Or,  as  the  full-orb'd  Phcebc  Lucifer; 
So  much  did  Herse  all  the  reft  outvy. 
And  gave  a  grace  to  the  folemnity. 
Hermes  was  fir'd,  as  in  the  clouds  he  hung ; 
So  the  cold  bullet,  that  with  fury  flung 
From  Balearic  engines  mounts  on  high. 
Glows  in  the  whirl,  and  burns  along  the  Iky. 
At  length  he  pitch'd  upon  the  ground,  and  fliow'd 
The  form  divine,  the  features  of  a  god. 
He  knew  their  virtue  o'er  a  female  heart. 
And  yet  he  fl:rives  to  better  them  by  art. 
He  hangs  his  mantle  loofe,  and  fets  to  fliow 
The  golden  edging  on  the  feam  below ; 
Adjufts  his  flowing  curls,  and  in  his  hand 
Waves  with  an  air  the  fleep-procuring  wand : 
The  glittering  fandals  to  his  feet  applies. 
And  to  each  heel  the  well-trim'd  pinion  ties. 

His  ornaments  with  niceft  art  difplay*d. 
He  fecks  th*  apartment  of  the  royal  maid. 
The  roof  was  all  with  polifh'd  ivory  lin'd. 
That,  richly  mix'd,  in  clouds  of  tortoife  fliinM. 
Three  rooms  contiguous  in  a  range  were  plac'd; 
The  midmoft  by  the  beauteous  Herse  grac'd ; 
Her  virgin  fifters  lodg'd  on  either  fide. 
Aglauros  firft  th'  approaching  god  defcry'd. 
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And,  as  he  crofs'd  her  chamber,  afk'd  his  name. 
And  what  his  bufmefs  was,  and  whence  he  came. 
"  I  come,"  reply 'd  the  god,  "  from  heaven  to  woo 
"  Your  fifter,  and  to  make  an  aunt  of  you; 
"  I  am  the  fon  and  meffenger  of  Jove, 
"  My  name  is  Mercury,  my  bufmefs  love; 
"  Do  you,  kind  damfel,  take  a  lover's  part, 
"  And  gain  admittance  to  your  filler's  heart." 

She  Ilar'd  him  in  the  face  with  looks  amaz'd. 
As  when  fhe  on  Minerva's  fecret  gaz'd. 
And  afks  a  mighty  treafure  for  her  hire. 
And,  till  he  brings  it,  makes  the  god  retire. 
Minerva  griev'd  to  fee  the  nymph  fucceed ; 
And  now  remembring  the  late  impious  deed. 
When,  difobedient  to  her  ftrid  command. 
She  touch'd  the  cheft  with  an  unhallow'd  hand; 
In  big-fwoln  fighs  her  inward  rage  exprefs'd. 
That  heav'd  the  rifmg  ^gis  on  her  breaft; 
Then  fought  out  Envy  in  her  dark  abode, 
Defil'd  with  ropy  gore  and  clots  of  blood : 
Shut  from  the  winds,  and  from  the  wholefome  fkies. 
In  a  deep  vale  the  gloomy  dungeon  lies, 
Difmal  and  cold,  where  not  a  beam  of  light 
Invades  the  winter,  or  difturbs  the  night. 

Diredlly  to  the  cave  her  courfe  fhe  fteer'd ;  ^ 

Againft  the  gates  her  martial  lance  Ihe  rear'd ;         > 
The  gates  flew  open,  and  the  fiend  appear'd.  J 

A  poifonous  morfel  in  her  teeth  flie  chew'd. 
And  gorg'd  the  flefh  of  vipers  for  her  food. 
Minerva,  loathing,  turn'd  away  her  eye; 
The  hideous  monllcr,  rifmg  heavily. 
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Came  flalking  forward  with  a  fullen  pace. 

And  left  her  mangled  ofFals  on  the  place. 

Soon  as  fhe  faw  the  goddefs  gay  and  bright. 

She  fetch 'd  a  groan  at  fuch  a  chearful  fight. 

Livid  and  meagre  were  her  looks,  her  eye 

In  foul  dillorted  glances  turn'd  awry ; 

A  hoard  of  gall  her  inward  parts  polTefs'd, 

And  fpread  a  greennefs  o'er  her  canker'd  breaft ; 

Her  teeth  were  brown  with  mil ;  and  from  her  tongue. 

In  dangling  drops,  the  ftringy  poifon  hung. 

She  never  fmiles  but  when  the  wretched  weep. 

Nor  lulls  her  malice  with  a  moment's  fleep. 

Reftlefs  in  fpite :  while,  watchful  to  dellroy. 

She  pines  and  fickens  at  another's  joy ; 

Foe  to  herfelf,  diftreffing  and  dillrefl. 

She  bears  her  own  tormentor  in  her  breaft. 

The  goddefs  gave  (for  fhe  abhorr'd  her  fight) 

A  fhort  command:  "  To  Athens  fpeed  thy  flight ; 

"  On  curfl  Aglauros  try  thy  utmofl  art, 

*'  And  fix  thy  rankeft  venoms  in  her  heart." 

This  faid,  her  fpear  fhe  pufh'd  againft  the  ground. 

And,  mounting  from  it  with  an  adive  bound. 

Flew  off  to  heaven :    The  hag  with  eyes  afkew 

Look'd  up,  and  mutter 'd  curfes  as  flie  flew; 

For  fore  fhe  fretted,  and  began  to  grieve 

At  the  fuccefs  which  fhe  herfelf  mull  give. 

Then  takes  her  flaif,  hung  round  with  wreaths  of  thorn. 

And  fails  along,  in  a  black  whirlwind  borne. 

O'er  fields  and  flowery  meadows :  where  fhe  fleers 

Her  baneful  courfe  a  mighty  blaft  appears. 
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Mildews  and  blights ;  the  meadows  are  defaced. 
The  fields,  the  flowers,  and  the  whole  year,  laid  wafte : 
On  mortals  next,  and  peopled  towns  Ihe  falls. 
And  breathes  a  burning  plague  among  their  walls. 

When  Athens  Ihe  beheld,  for  arts  renown'd. 
With  peace  made  happy,  and  with  plenty  crown'd. 
Scarce  could  the  hideous  fiend  from  tears  forbear. 
To  find  out  nothing  that  deferv'd  a  tear. 
Th'  apartment  now  fhe  enter'd,  where  at  refl 
Aglauros  lay,  with  gentle  lleep  oppreft. 
To  execute  Minerva's  dire  command. 
She  ftrok'd  the  virgin  with  her  canker'd  hand. 
Then  prickly  thorns  into  her  breaft  convey 'd. 
That  flung  to  madnefs  the  devoted  maid : 
Her  fubtle  venom  flill  improves  the  fmart. 
Frets  in  the  blood,  and  fellers  in  the  heart. 

To  make  the  work  more  fure,  a  fcene  fhe  drew. 
And  plac'd  before  the  dreaming  virgin's  view 
Her  filler's  marriage,  and  her  glorious  fate; 
Th'  imaginary  bride  appears  in  flate; 
The  bridegroom  with  unwonted  beauty  glows  ; 
For  Envy  magnifies  whate'er  fhe  fhows. 

Full  of  the  dream,  Aglauros  pin'd  away 
In  tears  all  night,  in  darknefs  all  the  day ; 
Confum'd  like  ice,  that  jufl  begins  to  run. 
When  feebly  fmitten  by  the  diflant  fun; 
Or  like  unwholefome  weeds,  that  fet  on  fire 
Are  flowly  wafted,  and  in  fmoke  expire. 
Given  up  to  envy  (for  in  every  thought 
The  thorns,  the  venom,  and  the  vifion  wrought) 
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Oft  did  fhe  call  on  death,  as  oft  decreed. 
Rather  than  fee  her  filler's  willi  fucceed. 
To  tell  her  awful  father  what  had  paft : 
At  length  before  the  door  herfelf  fhe  call; 
And,  fitting  on  the  ground  with  fullen  pride, 
A  pailage  to  the  love-fick  god  deny'd. 
The  god  carefs'd,  and  for  admifiion  pray'd. 
And  footh'd  in  foftell  words  th'  envenom'd  maid. 
In  vain  he  footh'd;  **  Begone!"  the  maid  replies, 
**  Or  here  1  keep  my  feat,  and  never  rife." 
*'  Then  keep  thy  feat  for  ever,"  cries  the  god. 
And  touch'd  the  door,  wide  opening  to  his  rod. 
Fain  would  fhe  rife,  and  flop  him,  but  fhe  found 
Her  trunk  too  heavy  to  forfake  the  ground; 
Her  joints  are  all  benumb'd,  her  hands  are  pale* 
And  marble  now  appears  in  every  nail. 
As  when  a  cancer  in  the  body  feeds. 
And  gradual  death  from  limb  to  limb  proceeds; 
So  does  the  chilnefs  to  each  vital  part 
Spread  by  degrees,  and  creeps  into  her  heart; 
Till,  hardening  every  where,  and  fpeechlefs  grown. 
She  fits  unmov'd,  and  freezes  to  a  Hone. 
But  flill  her  envious  hue  and  fullen  mien 
Are  in  the  fedentary  figure  feen. 

EUROPA's     RAPE. 

WHEN  now  the  god  his  fury  had  allay'd. 
And  taken  vengeance  of  the  flubborn  maid. 
From  wliere  the  bright  Athenian  turrets  rife 
He  mounts  aloft,  and  re-afcends  the  fkies* 
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Jove  faw  him  enter  the  fublime  abodes. 
And,  as  he  mix'd  among  the  croud  of  Gods, 
Beckon'd  him  out,  and  drew  him  from  the  reft. 
And  in  foft  whifpers  thus  his  will  expreft : 
*'  My  trufty  Hermes,  by  whofe  ready  aid 
-^'^  Thy  Sire's  commands  are  through  the  world  convey 'dj, 
g(,,  Refume  thy  wings,  exert  their  utmoft  force, 
rjp^  And  to  the  walls  of  Sidon  fpeed  thy  courfe ; 
rr"  There  find  a  herd  of  heifers  wandering  o'er 
**  The  neighbouring  hill,  and  drive  them  to  the  fhore.'* 

Thus  fpoke  the  God,  concealing  his  intent. 
The  trufty  Hermes  on  his  meifage  went,^ 
And  found  the  herd  of  heifers  wandering  o'er 
A  neighbouring  hill,  and  drove  them  to  the  fhore; 
Where  the  King's  daughter  with  a  lovely  train 
Of  fellow-nymphs,  was  fporting  on  the  plain. 

The  dignity  of  empire  laid  afide 
(For  love  but  ill  agrees  with  kingly  pride) ; 
The  ruler  of  the  Ikies,  the  thundering  God, 
Who  Ihakes  the  world's  foundations  with  a  nod. 
Among  a  herd  of  lowing  heifers  ran, 
Frifk'd  in  a.,bull,  and  bellow'd  o'er  the  plain. 
Large  rolls  of  fat  about  his  fhoulders  clung. 
And  from  his  neck  the  double  dewlap  hung.. 
His  fkin  was  whiter  than  the  fnow  that  lies 
Unfully'd  by  the  breath  of  fouthern  fkies; 
Small  Ihining  horns  on  his  curl'd  forehead  fland. 
As  turn'd  and  polifh'd  by  the  workman's  hand; 
His  eye-balls  roU'd,  not  formidably  bright. 
But  gaz'd  and  languiih'd  with  a  gentle  light. 
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His  every  look  was  peaceful,  and  expreft 
The  foftnefs  of  the  lover  in  the  beaft. 

Agenor's  royal  daughter,  as  (he  play'd 
Among  the  fields,  the  milk-white  bull  furvey'd. 
And  view'd  his  fpotlefs  body  with  delight. 
And  at  a  diftance  kept  him  in  her  fight. 
At  length  Hie  pluck'd  the  rifmg  flowers,  and  fed 
The  gentle  beaft,  and  fondly  llrok'd  his  head. 
He  flood  well-pleas'd  to  touch  the  charming  fair. 
But  hardiv  could  confine  his  pleafure  there. 
And  now  he  wantons  o'er  the  neighbouring  ilrand. 
Now  rolls  his  body  on  the  yellow  fand ; 
And  now,  perceiving  all  her  fears  decay'd. 
Comes  toiling  forv^'ard  to  the  royal  maid; 
Gives  her  his  breaft  to  ftroke,^  and  downward  turns 
His  grifly  brow,  and  gently  floops  his  horns. 
In  flowery  wreaths  the  royal  virgin  dreft 
His  bending  horns,  and  kindly  clapt  his  breaft. 
Till  now  grown  wanton,  and  devoid  of  fear. 
Not  knowing  that  flie  preft  the  thunderer. 
She  plac'd  herfelf  upon  his  back,  and  rode 
O'er  fields  and  meadows,  feated  on  the  God. 

He  gently  march'd  along,  and  by  degrees 
Left  the  dry  meadow,  and  approach'd  the  feas; 
Where  now  he  dips  his  hooft,  and  wets  his  thighs. 
Now  plunges  in,  and  carries  off*  the  prize. 
The  frighted  nymph  looks  backward  on  the  ftiore. 
And  hears  the  tumbling  billows  round  her  roar ; 
But  ftill  Ihc  holds  him  fa  ft  :  one  hand  is  borne 
Upon  his  bick  ;  the  other  graCps  a  horn  : 
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Her  train  of  ruffling  garments  flies  behind. 
Swells  in  the  air,  and  hovers  in  the  wind. 

Through  ftorms  and  tempefts  he  the  virgin  bore. 
And  lands  her  fafe  on  the  Didean  fhore ; 
Where  now,  in  his  divineft  form  array 'd. 
In  his  true  fhape  he  captivates  the  maid  : 
Who  gazes  on  him,  and  with  wondering  eyes 
Beholds  the  new  majeflic  figure  rife. 
His  glowing  features,  and  celeftial  light. 
And  all  the  God  difcover'd  to  her  figkt. 


[     H7     ] 
OVID'S     METAMORPHOSES. 

BOOK         III. 
THE     STORY     OF     CADMUS. 

•fTTHEN  now  Agenor  had  his  daughter  loft. 

He  fent  his  fon  to  fearch  on  every  coaft ; 
And  fternly  bid  him  to  his  arms  reftore 
The  darling  maid,  or  fee  his  face  no  more. 
But  live  an  exile  in  a  foreign  clime ; 
Thus  was  the  father  pious  to  a  crime. 

The  reftlefs  youth  fearch'd  all  the  world  around  ,- 
But  how  can  Jove  in  his  amours  be  found  ? 
When,  tir'd  at  length  with  unfuccefsful  toil. 
To  fhun  his  angry  fire  and  native  foil. 
He  goes  a  fuppliant  to  the  Delphic  dome ; 
There  afks  the  God  what  new-appointed  home 
Should  end  his  wanderings,  and  his  toils  relieve- 
The  Delphic  oracles  this  anfwer  give  ; 

"  Behold  among  the  fields  a  lonely  cow, 
'^  Unworn  with  yokes,  unbroken  to  the  pldugh  ; 
«'  Mark  well  the  place  where  firft  Ihe  lays  her  down^ 
**  There  meafure  out  thy  walls,  and  build  thy  town, 
''  And  from  thy  guide  Bceotia  call  the  land, 
**  In  which  the  dellin'd  walls  and  town  ihall  ftand." 

No  fooner  had  he  left  the  dark  abode. 
Big  with  the  promife  of  the  Delphic  God, 
When  in  the  fields  the  fatal  cow  he  view'd. 
Nor  gall'd  with  yokes,  nor  worn  with  fcrvitude 
Her  gently  at  a  diftance  he  purfued  i 
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And,  as  he  walk'd  aloof,  in  filencc  pray'd 
To  the  great  power  vvhofe  counfels  he  cbey'd. 
Her  way  through  flowery  Panope  fhe  took. 
And  now,  Cephifds,  crofs'd  thy  filver  brook; 
When  to  the  heavens  her  fpacious  front  ihe  rais'd. 
And  bellow'd  thrice,  then  backward  turning  gaz'd 
On  thofe  behind,  till  on  the  deftin'd  place 
She  ftoop'd,  and  couch'd  amid  the  rifing  grafs. 

Cadmus  falutes  the  foil,  and  gladly  hails 
The  new-found  mountains,  and  the  namelefs  vales. 
And  thanks  the  Gods,  and  turns  about  his  eye 
To  fee  his  new  dominions  round  him  lie ; 
Then  fends  his  fervants  to  a  neighbouring  grove 
For  living  ftreams,  a  facriiice  to  Jove. 
O'er  the  wide  plain  there  rofe  a  fhady  wood 
Of  aged  trees ;  in  its  dark  bofom  flood 
A  bulhy  thicket,  pathlefs  and  unworn, 
O'er-run  with  brambles,  and  perplex'd  with  thorn, 
Amidft  the  brake  a  hollow  den  v/as  found, 
Vvlth  rocks  and  ihelving  arches  vaulted  round. 

Deep  in  the  dreary  den,  conceal'd  from  day. 
Sacred  to  Mars,  a  mighty  dragon  lay. 
Bloated  with  poifon  to  a  monftrous  fize ; 
Fire  broke  in  flaflies  when  he  glanc'd  his  eyes : 
His  tovvering  creft  was  glorious  to  behold. 
His  Ihoulders  and  his  fides  were  fcal'd  with  gold ; 
Three  tongues  he  brandifh'd  when  he  charg'd  bis  foes 
His  teeth  flood  jaggy  in  three  dreadful  rows. 
The  Tyrians  in  the  den  for  water  fought. 
And  with  their  urns  exolor'd  the  hollow  vault ; 
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From  fide  to  fide  their  empty  urns  rebound, 
A:id  roufe  the  fleepy  fcrpent  with  the  found. 
Straight  he  beftirs  him,  and  is  fecn  to  rife  ; 
And  now  with  dreadful  hiifmgs  fills  the  ficies. 
And  darts  his  forky  tongue,  and  rolls  his  glaring  eyes 
The  Tyrians  drop  their  veffels  in  the  fright. 
All  pale  and  trembling  at  the  hideous  fight. 
Spire  above  fpire  uprear'd  in  air  he  ftood, 
And,  gazing  round  iiim,  overlook'd  the  wood  : 
Then  floating  on  the  ground,  in  circles  roU'd  ; 
Then  leap'd  upon  them  in  a  mighty  fold. 
Of  fuch  a  bulk,  and  fuch  a  monftrous  fize. 
The  ferpent  in  the  polar  circle  lies. 
That  llrctches  over  half  the  northern  fkles. 
In  vain  the  Tyrians  on  tlieir  arms  rely. 
In  vain  attempt  to  fight,  in  vain  to  fly  : 
All  their  endeavours  and  their  hopes  are  vain  ; 
Some  die  entangled  in  the  winding  train  ; 
Some  are  devour'd ;  or  feel  a  loathfome  death, 
Svvoln  up  with  blafts  of  peftiiential  breath. 

And  now  the  fcorching  fun  was  mounted  high. 
In  all  its  luftre,  to  the  noon-day  fliy  ; 
When,  anxious  for  his  friends,  and  fiU'd  with  cares. 
To  fearch  the  v/oods  th'  impatient  cliicf  prepares. 
A  lion's  hide  around  his  loins  he  wore. 
The  well-pois'd  javelin  to  the  field  he  bore 
Inur'd  to  blood  ;  the  far-deftroying  dart. 
And,  the  bed  weapon,  an  undaunted  heart. 
Soon  as  the  youth  approach 'd  the  fatal  place, 
He  f.iw  his  fcrvants  breathlefs  on  the  gr.ifs ; 
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The  fcaly  foe  amid  their  corpfe  he  view'd. 

Balking  at  eafe,  and  feafting  in  their  blood. 

**  Such  friends,"  he  cries,  "  deferv'd  a  longer  date  : 

"  But  Cadmus  will  revenge,  or  fhare  their  fate.'* 

Then  heav'd  a  ftone,  and,  rifmg  to  the  throw. 

He  fent  it  in  a  whirlwind  at  the  foe  : 

A  tower,  affaulted  by  fo  rude  a  ftroke. 

With  all  its  lofty  battlements  had  ihook  ; 

But  nothing  here  th'  unwieldy  rock  avails. 

Rebounding  harmlefs  from  the  plaited  fcales. 

That,  firmly  join'd,  preferv'd  him  from  a  wound. 

With  native  armour  crufted  all  around. 

With  more  fuccefs  the  dart  unerring  flew. 

Which  at  his  back  the  raging  warrior  threw  ; 

Amid  the  plaited  fcales  it  took  its  courfe. 

And  in  the  fpinal  marrow  fpent  its  force. 

The  monller  hifs'd  aloud,  and  rag'd  in  vain. 

And  writh'd  his  body  to  and  fro  with  pain ; 

And  bit  the  fpear,  and  wrench 'd  the  wood  away  : 

The  point  ftill  buried  in  the  marrow  lay. 

And  now  his  rage,  increaling  with  his  pain. 

Reddens  his  eyes,  and  beats  in  every  vein ; 

Churn'd  in  his  teeth  the  foamy  venom  rofe, 

Whilft  from  his  mouth  a  blaft  of  vapours  flows. 

Such  as  th'  infernal  Stygian  waters  cafl: : 

The  plants  around  him  wither  in  the  blafl:. 

Now  in  a  maze  of  rings  he  lies  enroU'd, 

Nov/  all  unravel'd,  and  without  a  fold; 

Now,  like  a  torrent,  with  a  mighty  force 

Bears  down  the  foreft  in  his  boifterous  courfe. 
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Cadmus  gave  back,  and  on  the  lion's  fpoil 
Sullain'd  the  fhock,  then  forc'd  him  to  recoil; 
The  pointed  javelin  warded  off  his  rage  : 
Mad  with  his  pains,  and  furious  to  engage. 
The  ferpent  champs  the  fleel,  and  bites  the  fpear. 
Till  blood  and  venom  all  the  point  befmear. 
But  Hill  the  hurt  he  yet  receiv'd  was  flight ; 
For,  whilft  the  champion  with  redoubled  might 
Strikes  home  the  javelin,  his  retiring  foe 
Shrinks  from  the  wound,  and  difappoints  the  blow- 

The  dauntlefs  hero  ftill  purfues  his  ftroke. 
And  prefTes  forward,  till  a  knotty  oak 
Retards  his  foe,  and  ftops  him  in  the  rear; 
Full  in  his  throat  he  plung'd  the  fatal  fpear. 
That  in  th'  extended  neck  a  paflage  found. 
And  pierc'd  the  folid  timber  through  the  wound. 
Fix'd  to  the  reeling  trunk,  with  many  a  ftroke 
Of  his  huge  tail,  he  lafti'd  the  fturdy  oak  ; 
Till,  fpent  with  toil,  and  labouring  hard  for  breath. 
He  now  lay  twifting  in  the  pangs  of  death, 

Cadmus  beheld  him  wallow  in  a  flood 
Of  fwimming  poifon,  intermix'd  with  blood  ; 
When  fuddenly  a  fpeech  was  heard  from  high, 
(The  fpeech  was  heard,  nor  was  the  fpeakcr  nigh) 
■"  Why  doft  thou  tlius  with  fecrct  plealure  fee, 
■"  Infulting  man  !   what  thou  thyfelf  (halt  be  ?'* 
Aftonilh'd  at  the  voice,  he  ftood  amaz'd. 
And  all  around  with  inward  horror  gaz'd  : 
When  Pallas  fwift  defcending  from  the  fkics,. 
Pallas,  the  guardian  of  the  bold  and  wife, 
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Bids  him  plow  up  the  field,  and  fcatter  round 
The  dragon's  teeth  o'er  all  the  furrow'd  ground ; 
Then  tells  the  youth  how  to  his  wondering  eyes 
Embattled  armies  from  the  field  fhould  rife. 

He  fows  the  teeth  at  Pallas 's  command. 
And  flings  the  future  people  from  his  hand. 
The  clods  grow  warm,  and  crumble  where  he  fows  i 
And  now  the  pointed  fpears  advance  in  rows ; 
Now  nodding  plumes  appear,  and  fhining  crefts. 
Now  the  broad  (houlders  and  the  rifmg  breafts : 
O'er  all  the  field  the  breathing  harveft  fwarms, 
A  growing  hoft,  a  crop  of  men  and  arms. 

So  through  the  parting  ftage  a  figure  rears 
Its  body  up,  and  limb  by  limb  appears 
By  juft  degrees ;  till  all  the  man  arife. 
And  in  his  full  proportion  ilrikes  the  eyes. 

Cadmus,  fqrpriz'd,  and  llartled  at  the  fight 
Of  his  new  foes,  prepar'd  liimfelf  for  fight : 
When  one  cry'd  out,  *'  Forbear,  fond  man,  forbear 
"  To  mingle  in  a  blind  promifcuous  war." 
This  faid,  he  ftruck  his  brother  to  the  ground, 
Himfelf  expiring  by  another's  wound ; 
Nor  did  the  third  his  conquefl:  long  furvive. 
Dying  ere  fcarce  he  had  begun  to  live. 

The  dire  example  ran  through  all  the  field. 
Till  heaps  of  brothers  were  by  brothers  kill'd  ; 
The  furrovvs  fwam  in  blood  ;  and  only  five 
Of  all  the  vaft  increafe  were  left  alive. 
Echion  one,  at  Pallai's  command. 
Let  fall  the  guiltlefs  weapon  from  his  hand  | 
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And  with  the  reft  a  peaceful  treaty  makes. 
Whom  Cadmus  as  his  friends  and  partners  takes ; 
So  founds  a  city  on  the  promis'd  earth. 
And  gives  his  new  Boeotian  empire  birth. 

Here  Cadmus  reign'd;  and  now  one  would  have 
The  royal  founder  in  his  exile  bleil :  [gucfs'd 

Long  did  he  live  within  his  new  abodes, 
Ally'd  by  marriage  to  the  deathlcfs  gods; 
And,  in  a  fruitful  wife's  embraces  old, 
A  long  increafe  of  children's  children  told  : 
But  no  frail  man,  however  great  or  high. 
Can  be  concluded  bled  before  he  die. 

A6laeon  was  the  iirll  of  all  his  race. 
Who  griev'd  his  grandfire  in  his  borrow'd  face  ; 
Condcmn'd  by  ftern  Diana  to  bemoan 
The  branching  horns,  and  vifage  not  his  own  ; 
To  Ihun  his  once-lov'd  dogs,  to  bound  away. 
And  from  their  huntfman  to  become  their  prey. 
And  yet  cor.fidcr  why  the  change  was  wrought. 
You  '11  find  it  his  misfortune,  not  his  flmlt ; 
.Or  if  a  fault,  it  was  the  fault  of  chance  : 
For  how  can  guilt  proceed  from  ignorance  ? 

fflE    TRANSFORMATION    OF    ACT.T.  ON 
INTO    A    STAG. 

IN  a  fair  chace  a  fliady  mountain  Hood, 
Well  llor'd  with  game,  and  mark'd  with  trails  of  blood. 
Here  did  the  huntfmen  till  the  heat  of  day 
Purfue  the  flag,  and  load  themfelves  with  prey ; 
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When  thus  Aftson  calling  to  the  reft  : 

"  My  friends,"  fays  he,  "  our  fport  is  at  the  befl, 

*'  The  fun  is  high  advanc'd,  and  downward  fheds 

*«  His  burning  beams  direftly  on  our  heads ; 

**  Then  by  confent  abftain  from  further  fpoils, 

"  Call  off  the  dogs,  and  gather  up  the  toils  ; 

"  And  ere  to-morrow's  fun  begins  his  race, 

"  Take  the  cool  morning  to  renew  the  chace." 

They  all  confent,  and  in  a  chearful  train  "% 

The  jolly  huntfmen,  loaden  with  the  flain,  v 

Return  in  triumph  from  the  fultry  plain.  3 

Down  in  a  vale  with  pine  and  cyprefs  clad, 
Refrelh'd  with  gentle  winds,  and  brown  with  fhade. 
The  chafte  Diana's  private  haunt,  there  ftood 
Full  in  the  center  of  the  darkfome  wood 
A  fpacious  grotto,  all  around  o'er-grown 
With  hoary  mofs,  and  arch'd  with  pumice-ftone  : 
From  out  its  rocky  clefts  the  waters  flow. 
And  trickling  fwell  into  a  lake  belov/. 
Nature  had  every  where  fo  play'd  her  part. 
That  every  where  fhe  feem'd  to  vie  with  art. 
Here  the  bright  goddefs,  toil'd  and  chaPd  with  heat. 
Was  wont  to  bathe  her  in  the  cool  retreat. 

Here  did  flie  now  with  all  her  train  refort. 
Panting  with  heat,  and  breathlefs  from  the  fport ; 
Her  armour-bearer  kid  her  bow  afide. 
Some  loos'd  her  fandals,  fome  her  veil  unty'd ; 
Each  bufy  nymph  her  proper  part  undreft; 
While  Crocale,  more  handy  than  the  reft, 
Gather'd  her  flowing  hair,  and  in  a  noofe 
Bound  it  together,  whilft  her  own  hung  loofe. 
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Five  of  the  more  ignoble  fort  by  turns 
Fetch  up  the  water,  and  unlade  their  urns. 

Now  all  undreft  the  fliining  goddefs  flood. 
When  young  A6laeon,  wilder'd  in  the  wood. 
To  the  cool  grot  by  his  hard  fate  betray'd. 
The  fountains  fill'd  with  naked  nymphs  furvey'd. 
The  frighted  virgins  Ihriek'd  at  the  furprize 
(The  foreft  ccho'd  with  their  piercing  cries). 
Then  in  a  huddle  round  their  goddefs  prell : 
She,  proudly  eminent  above  the  reft. 
With  bluihes  glow'd ;  fuch  blufhes  as  adorn 
The  ruddy  welkin,  or  the  purple  morn  : 
And  though  the  crowding  nymphs  her  body  hide. 
Half  backward  flirunk,  and  vievv'd  him  from  afide. 
Surpriz'd,  at  firft  fhe  would  have  fnatch'd  her  bow. 
But  fees  the  circling  waters  round  her  flow ; 
Thefe  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand  flie  took. 
And  dafli'd  them  in  his  face,  while  thus  flie  fpoke  : 
*'  Tell,  if  thou  canft,  the  wondrous  fight  dlfclos'dj 
"  A  goddefs  naked  to  thy  view  expos'd." 

This  faid,  the  man  begun  to  difappear 
By  flow  degrees,  and  ended  in  a  deer. 
A  rifmg  horn  on  either  brow  he  wears. 
And  flretches  out  his  neck,  and  pricks  his  ears ; 
Rough  is  liis  flcin,  with  fudden  hairs  o'er-grown, 
His  bofom  pants  with  fears  before  unknown. 
Transformed  at  length,  he  flics  av/ay  in  haflc, 
And  wonders  why  he  flies  away  fo  faft. 
Rat  as  by  chance,  within  a  neighbouring  brook. 
He  faw  his  branching  horns  and  alter 'd  look. 
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Wretched  Aftson  1  in  a  doleful  tone 
He  try'd  to  fpeak,  but  only  gave  a  groan  ; 
And  as  he  wept,  within  the  watery  glafs 
He  faw  the  big  round  drops,  with  filent  pace. 
Run  trickling  down  a  favage  hairy  face. 
V/hat  fhould  he  do  ?  Or  feek  his  old  abodes. 
Or  herd  among  the  deer,  and  fculk  in  woods  ? 
Here  fliame  diiTuades  him,  there  his  fear  prevails. 
And  each  by  turns  his  aking  heart  aHails. 

A.s  he  thus  ponders,  he  behind  him  fpies 
His  opening  hounds,  and  now  he  hears  their  cries  : 
A  generous  pack,  or  to  maintain  the  chace. 
Or  fnuff  the  vapour  from  the  fcented  grafs. 

He  bounded  off  with  fear,  and  fwiftly  ran 
O'er  craggy  mountains,  xand  the  flowery  plain; 
Through  brakes  and  thickets  forc'd  his  way,  and  flew 
Through  m.any  a  ring,  where  once  he  did  purfue. 
In  vain  he  oft  endeavour'd  to  proclaim 
His  new  misfortune,  and  to  tell  his  name  ; 
Nor  voice  nor  words  the  brutal  tongue  fupplies ;       ^ 
P>om  fliouting  men,  and  horns,  and  dogs,  he  flies,  > 
Deafen'd  and  llunn'd  with  their  promifcuous  cries.   ) 
When  now  the  fleetefl:  of  the  pack,  that  preft 
Clofe  at  his  heels,  and  fprung  before  the  reft. 
Had  faften'd  on  him.,  ftraight  another  pair 
Hung  on  his  wounded  haunch,  and  held  him  there. 
Till  all  the  pack  came  up,  and  every  hound  "% 

Tore  the  fad  huntfman  groveling  on  the  ground,       > 
Vi''ho  now  appear'd  but  one  continued  wound.  3 

With  dropping  tears  his  bitter  fate  he  moans. 
And  fills  the  mountain  with  his  dying  groans. 
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His  fervants  with  a  piteous  look  he  fpies. 

And  turns  about  his  fupplicating  eyes. 

His  fervants,  ignorant  of  what  had  chanc'd. 

With  eager  haftc  and  joyful  iliouts  advanc'd. 

And  call'd  their  Lord  Aiftacon  to  the  game ; 

He  fhook  his  head  in  anfwer  to  the  name ; 

He  heard,  but  wifh'd  he  had  indeed  been  gone. 

Or  only  to  have  Hood  a  lookcr-on. 

But,  to  his  grief,  he  finds  himfclf  too  near,  -\ 

And  feels  his  ravenous  dogs  with  fury  tear  C 

Their  wretched  mafter  panting  in  a  deer.  3 

THE    BIRTH    OF    BACCHUS. 

ACT^^ON's  fufterings,  and  Diana's  rage. 
Did  all  the  thoughts  of  men  and  gods  engage  ; 
Some  call'd  the  evils,  which  Diana  wrought. 
Too  great,  and  difproportion'd  to  the  fault ; 
Others  again  efteem'd  Afta^on's  woes 
Fit  for  a  virgin-goddefs  to  impofe. 
'Hie  hearers  into  different  parts  divide. 
And  reafons  are  produc'd  on  either  fide. 

Juno  alone,  of  all  that  heard  the  news. 
Nor  would  condemn  the  goddefs,  nor  excufe  ; 
She  heeded  not  the  juftice  of  the  deed. 
But  joy'd  to  fee  the  race  of  Cadmus  bleed  ; 
For  ilill  (he  kept  Europa  in  her  mind. 
And,  for  her  fake,  detelled  all  her  kind. 
Bcfides,  to  aggravate  her  hate,  flie  heard 
How  Semele,  to  Jove's  embrace  preferr'd. 
Was  now  grown  big  with  an  immortal  lead. 
And  carrv'd  in  her  womb  a  future  God. 
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Thus  terribly  incens'd,  the  goddefs  broke 
To  fiidden  fury,  and  abruptly  fpoke  : 

"  Are  my  reproaches  of  fo  fmall  a  force  ? 
'  'Tis  time  I  then  purfue  another  courfe : 

*  It  is  decreed  the  guilty  wretch  fhall  die, 
'  If  I  'm  indeed  the  miftrefs  of  the  fky  ; 

'  If  rightly  ftyl'd  among  the  powers  above 
'  The  wife  and  filler  of  the  thundering  Jove 
'  (And  none  can  fure  a  filler's  right  deny)  ; 
'  It  is  decreed  the  guilty  wretch  Ihall  die. 
'  She  boalls  an  honour  I  can  hardly  claim ; 

*  Pregnant  (he  rifes  to  a  mother's  name ; 

'  While  proud  and  vain  Ihe  triumphs  in  her  Jove, 
'  And  fhows  the  glorious  tokens  of  his  love  : 
'  But  if  I  'm  Hill  the  millrefs  of  the  fides, 
'  By  her  own  lover  the  fond  beauty  dies.'* 
This  faid,  defcending  in  a  yellow  cloud. 
Before  the  gates  of  Semele  Ihe  flood. 

Old  Beroe's  decrepit  fhape  fhe  wears. 
Her  wrinkled  vifage,  and  her  hoary  hairs  ; 
Whilil  in  her  trembling  gait  fhe  totters  on. 
And  learns  to  tattle  in  the  nurfe's  tone. 
The  goddefs,  thus  difguls'd  in  age,  begull'd 
With  pleafing  flories  her  falfe  foUer-child. 
Much  did  fhe  talk  of  love,  and  when  Ihe  came 
To  mention  to  the  nymph  her  lover's  name. 
Fetching  a  figh,  and  holding  down  her  head, 
"  'Tis  well,"  fays  llie,   "  if  all  be  true  that's  faid. 
'*  But  trufl  me,  child,  I  'm  much  inclin'd  to  fear 
"  Some  counterfeit  in  this  your  Jupiter. 
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*'  Many  an  honeft  well-defigning  maid 
*'  Has  been  by  thefe  pretended  gods  betray'd. 
*'  But  if  he  be  indeed  the  thundering  Jove, 
**  Bid  him,  when  next  he  courts  the  rites  of  love, 
"  Defcend  triumphant  from  th'  ethereal  fky, 
*'  In  all  the  pomp  of  his  divinity ; 
'*  Encompafs'd  round  by  thofe  celeftial  charms, 
*'  With  which  he  fills  th'  immortal  Juno's  arms." 

Th'  unwary  nymph,  enfnar'd  with  what  fhe  faid, 
Defir'd  of  Jove,  when  next  he  fought  her  bed. 
To  grant  a  certain  gift  which  flie  would  choofe ; 
"  Fear  not,"  replied  the  God,  **  that  I'll  refufe      - 
*'  Whate'er  you  afk  :  may  Styx  confirm  my  voice, 
•  *  Choofe  what  you  will,  and  you  fhall  have  your  choice. 
'*  Then,"  fays  the  nymph,  '*  when  next  you  feek  my 
"  May  you  defcend  in  thofe  celeftial  charm.s      [arms 
•'  With  which  your  Juno's  bofom  you  inflame, 
"  And  fill  with  tranfport  heaven's  immortal  dame.'* 
The  God  furpriz'd  would  fain  have  ftopp'd  her  voice  - 
But  he  had  fworn,  and  fhe  had  made  her  choice. 
To  keep  his  promife,  he  afcends,  and  fhrouds 
Mis  awful  brow  in  whirlwinds  and  in  clouds ; 
Whillt  all  around,  in  terrible  array. 
His  thunders  rattle,  and  his  lightnings  play. 
And  yet,  the  dazzling  luflre  to  abate. 
He  fet  not  out  in  all  his  pomp  and  flate,' 
Clad  in  the  mildefl:  lightning  of  the  fkies. 
And  arm'd  with  thunder  of  the  fmallcfl  fize  : 
Not  thofe  huge  bolts,  by  which  the  giants  llain 
Lay  overtlirown  on  the  Phlegrean  plain. 
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'Twas  of  a  lelTer  moldj  and  lighter  weight; 
They  call  it  thunder  of  a  fecond  rate. 
For  the  rough  Cyclops,  who  by  Jove's  command 
Temper 'd  the  bolt,  and  turn'd  it  to  his  hand, 
Work'd  up  lefs  flame  and  fury  in  its  make. 
And  quench'd  it  fooner  in  the  ftanding  lake. 
Thus  dreadfully  adorn'd,  with  horror  bright, 
Th'  illuflrious  God,  defcending  from  his  height. 
Came  rufliing  on  her  in  a  itorm  of  light. 

The  mortal  dame,  too  feeble  to  engage 
The  lightning's  ilafhes  and  the  thunder's  rage, 
Confum'd  amidft  the  glories  Ihe  defir'd. 
And  in  the  terrible  embrace  expir'd. 

But,  to  preferve  his  offspring  from  the  tomb, 
Jove  took  him  fmoking  from  the  blalled  vv^omb  ^ 
And,  if  on  ancient  tales  we  may  rely, 
Inclos'd  th'  abortive  infant  in  his  thigh. 
Here,  when  the  babe  had  all  his  time  fulfill'd, 
Ino  firft  took  him  for  her  fofter-child  ; 
Then  the  Nifeans,  in  their  dark  abode, 
Nurs'd  feeretly  with  milk  the  thriving  God* 

THE    TRANSFORMATION    OF     TIRESIAS. 

'TWAS  now,  while  thefe  tranfadions  paft  on  earth. 
And  Bacchus  thus  procur'd  a  fecond  birth. 
When  Jove,  difpos'd  to  lay  afide  the  weight 
Of  public  empire,  and  the  cares  of  ftate; 
As  to  his  Queen  in  nedlar  bowls  he  quaff'd, 
*'  In  troth,"  fays  he,   (and  as  he  fpoke  he  laugh'd,) 


\ 
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"  The  fenfe  of  pleafure  in  the  male  is  far 
"  More  dull  and  dead,  than  what  you  females  fhare.'* 
Juno  the  truth  of  what  was  faid  deny'd; 
Tirefias  therefore  mud  the  caufe  decide; 
For  he  the  pleafure  of  each  fex  had  try'd. 
It  happen'd  once,  within  a  fhady  wood. 
Two  twilled  fnakes  he  in  conjundlion  view'd; 
When  with  his  Ilaff  their  flimy  folds  he  broke. 
And  lofl:  his  manhood  at  the  fatal  ftroke. 
But,  after  feven  revolving  years,  he  view'd 
The  felf-fame  ferpents  in  the  felf-fame  wood; 
"  And  if,"  fays  he,  "  fuch  virtue  in  you  lie, 
**  That  he  who  dares  your  flimy  folds  untye 
*^  Muft  change  his  kind,  a  fecond  llroke  I '11  try 
Again  he  ftruck  the  fnakes,  and  flood  again 
New-fex'd,  and  ftraight  recover'd  into  man. 
Him  therefore  both  the  Deities  create 
The  fovereign  umpire  in  their  grand  debate : 
And  he  declar'd  for  Jove :  when  Juno,  fir'd. 
More  than  fo  trivial  an  affair  requir'd, 
Depriv'd  him,  in  her  fury,  of  his  fight. 
And  left  him  groping  round  in  fudden  night. 
But  Jove  (for  fo  it  is  in  heaven  decreed. 
That  no  one  God  repeal  another's  deed) 
Irradiates  all  his  foul  with  inward  light. 
And  with  the  prophet's  art  relieves  the  want  of  fight. 

THE    TRANSFORMATION    OF    ECHO. 

FAM'D  far  and  near  for  knowing  things  to  come. 
From  him  th'  enquiring  nations  fought  their  doom  ; 
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The  fair  Liriope  his  anfwers  try'd. 

And  firft  th'  unerring  prophet  juftify'd; 

This  nymph  the  God  Cephifus  had  abus'd. 

With  all  his  winding  waters  circumfus'd. 

And  on  the  Nereid  get  a  lovely  boy. 

Whom  the  foft  maids  ev'n  then  beheld  with  joy* 

The  tender  dame,  folicitous  to  know 
Whether  her  child  fhould  reach  old  age  or  no, 
Confults  the  fage  Tirefias,  who  replies, 
*'  If  e'er  he  knows  himfelf,  he  furely  dies." 
Long  liv'd  the  dubious  mother  in  fufpenfe. 
Till  time  unriddled  all  the  prophet's  fenfe. 
Narciflus  now  his  fixteenth  year  began, 
Juft  turn'd  of  boy,  and  on  the  verge  of  man; 
Many  a  friend  the  blooming  youth  carefs'd. 
Many  a  love-fick  maid  her  flame  confefs'd. 
Such  was  his  pride,  in  vain  the  friend  carefs'd. 
The  love-fick  maid  in  vain  her  flame  confefs'd. 

Once,  in  the  woods,  as  he  purfued  the  chace. 
The  babbling  Echo  had  defcry'd  his  face; 
She,  who  in  others'  words  her  filence  breaks. 
Nor  fpeaks  herfelf  but  when  another  fpeaks. 
Echo  was  then  a  maid,  of  fpeech  bereft. 
Of  wonted  fpeech;  for  diough  her  voice  was  left, 
Juno  a  curfe  did  on  her  tongue  impofe. 
To  fport  with  every  fentence  in  the  clofe. 
Full  often,  when  the  goddefs  might  have  caught 
Jove  and  her  rivals  in  the  very  fault. 
This  nymph  with  fubtle  ftories  would  delay 
Her  coming,  till  the  lovers  flipp'd  away. 
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The  Goddefs  found  out  the  deceit  in  time. 
And  then  fhe  cry 'd,  "  That  tongue,  for  this  thy  crime, 
**  Which  could  fo  many  fubtle  tales  produce, 
*'  Shall  be  hereafter  but  of  little  ufe." 
Hence  'tis  fhe  prattles  in  a  fainter  tone. 
With  mimic  founds,  and  accents  not  her  own. 

This  love-fick  virgin,  over-joy'd  to  find 
The  boy  alone,  ftill  follovv'd  him  behind; 
When  glowing  warmly  at  her  near  approach. 
As  fulphur  blazes  at  the  taper's  touch. 
She  long'd  her  hidden  pafiion  to  reveal. 
And  tell  her  pains,  but  had  not  words  to  tell : 
She  can't  begin,  but  waits  for  the  rebound. 
To  catch  his  voice,  and  to  return  the  found. 

The  nymph,  when  nothing  could  Narciffus  move. 
Still  dafh'd  with  blufhes  for  her  flighted  love, 
Liv'd  in  the  Ihady  covert  of  the  woods. 
In  folitary  caves  and  dark  abodes ; 
Where  pining  wander'd  the  rejedled  fair. 
Till,  harafs'd  out,  and  worn  away  with  care. 
The  founding  fkeleton,  of  blood  bereft, 
Befides  her  bones  and  voice  had  nothing  left. 
Her  bones  are  petrify'd,  her  voice  is  found 
In  vaults,  where  flill  it  doubles  every  found. 


THE    STORY    OF    NARCISSUS. 
THUS  did  the  nymph  in  vain  carefs  the  boy. 
He  ftill  was  lovely,  but  he  ftill  was  coy : 
When  one  fair  virgin  of  the  flighted  train 
Thus  pray'd  the  gods,  provok'd  by  his  difdain 
*'  Oh  may  he  love  like  me,  and  love  like  mc  in  vain 
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Rhamnufia  pity'd  the  negleded  fair. 

And  with  juft  vengeance  anfwerM  to  her  prayer. 

There  Hands  a  fountain  in  a  darkfome  wood. 
Nor  ftain'd  with  falling  leaves  nor  rifing  mud; 
Untroubled  by  the  breath  of  winds  it  rells, 
Unfully'd  by  the  touch  of  men  or  beafts; 
High  bowers  of  fhady  trees  above  it  grow. 
And  riiing  grafs  and  chearful  greens  below. 
Pleas'd  with  the  form  and  coolnefs  of  the  place. 
And  over-heated  by  the  morning  chace, 
NarcifTus  on  the  graffy  verdure  lies : 
But  whilft  within  the  cryllal  fount  he  tries 
To  quench  his  heat,  he  feels  new  heats  arife. 
For,  as  his  own  bright  image  he  furvey'd. 
He  fell  in  love  with  the  fantaftic  fhade ; 
And  o'er  the  fair  refemblance  hung  unmov'd. 
Nor  knew,  fond  youth !  it  was  himfelf  he  lov'd. 
The  well-turn 'd  neck  and  Ihoulders  he  defcries. 
The  fpacious  forehead,  and  the  fparkling  eyes ; 
The  hands  that  Bacchus  might  not  fcorn  to  ihow. 
And  hair  that  round  Apollo's  head  might  flow. 
With  all  the  purple  youthfulnefs  of  face. 
That  gently  blufhes  in  the  watery  glafs. 
By  his  own  flames  confum'd,  the  lover  lies. 
And  gives  himfelf  the  wound  by  which  he  dies. 
To  the  cold  water  oft  he  joins  his  lips. 
Oft  catching  at  the  beauteous  fhade  he  dips 
His  arms,  as  often  from  himfelf  he  flips. 
Nor  knows  he  who  it  is  his  arms  purfue 
With  eager  clafps,  but  loves  he  knows  not  who. 


I  he  flood,    f 
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What  could,  fond  youth,  this  helplefs  paflion  move  ? 

What  kindle  in  thee  this  unpity'd  love  ? 

Thy  own  warm  blulh  within  the  water  glows. 

With  thee  the  colour'd  fhadovv  comes  and  goes. 

Its  empty  being  on  thyfelf  relies; 

Step  thou  afide,  and  the  frail  charmer  dies. 

Still  o'er  the  fountain's  watery  gleam  he  flood, 
Mindlefs  of  fleep,  and  negligent  of  food; 
Still  view'd  his  face,  and  languifh'd  as  he  view' 
At  length  he  rais'd  his  head,  and  thus  began 
To  vent  his  griefs,  and  tell  the  woods  his  pain : 
*'  You  trees,"  fays  he,  ^'  and  thou  furrounding  grove, 
**  Who  oft  have  been  the  kindly  fcenes  of  love, 
''  Tell  me,  if  e'er  within  your  Hiades  did  lie 
*'  A  youth  fo  tortur'd,  fo  perplex'd  as  I ! 
**  I  who  before  me  fee  the  charming  fair, 
*'  Whilft  there  he  rtands,  and  yet  he  (lands  not  there : 
**  In  fuch  a  maze  of  love  my  thoughts  are  loft ; 
"  And  yet  no  bulwark'd  town,  nor  dillant  coaft, 
"  Preferves  the  beauteous  youth  from  being  feen, 
**  No  mountains  rife,  nor  oceans  flow  between. 
*'  A  (hallow  water  hinders  my  embrace; 
'*  And  yet  the  lovely  mimic  wears  a  face 
"  That  kindly  fmiles,  and  when  I  bend  to  join 
**  My  lips  to  his,  he  fondly  bends  to  mine. 
**  Hear,  gentle  youth,  and  pity  my  complaint, 
*'  Come  from  thy  well,  thou  fair  inhabitant. 
"  My  charms  an  cafy  conqueft  have  obtain'd 
"  O'er  other  hearts,  by  thee  alone  difdain'd. 
"  But  why  fhould  I  defpair  ?  I  'm  fure  he  burns 
"  With  equal  flames,  and  languilhes  by  turns. 
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"  Whene'er  I  ftoop,  he  offers  at  a  kifs : 
"  And  when  my  arms  I  ftretch,  he  ftretches  his. 
*'  His  eye  with  pleafure  on  my  face  he  keeps, 
'*  He  fmiles  my  fmiles,  and  when  I  weep  he  weeps. 
"  When-e'er  I  fpeak,  his  moving  lips  appear 
"  To  utter  ibmething,  which  I  cannot  hear. 
"  Ah  wretched  me  !  I  now  begin  too  late 
"  To  find  out  all  the  long  perplex'd  deceit; 
*'  It  is  myfelf  I  love,  myfelf  I  fee; 
*'  The  gay  delufion  is  a  part  of  me. 
*'  I  kindle  up  the  fires  by  which  I  burn, 
*'  And  my  own  beauties  from  the  well  return. 
**  Whom  fhould  I  court?  How  utter  my  complaint? "] 
**  Enjoyment  but  produces  my  reftraint,  J 

*'  And  too  much  plenty  makes  me  die  for  want.        j 
"  How  gladly  v\^ould  I  from  myfelf  remove  ! 
*'  And  at  a  dillance  fet  the  thing  I  love. 
''  My  breaft  is  v/arm'd  with  fuch  unufaal  fire, 
"  I  wifh  him  abfent  whom  I  moft  delire. 
**  And  now  I  faint  with  grief;  my  fate  draws  nigh; 
*'  In  all  the  pride  of  blooming  youth  I  die. 
"  Death  will  the  forrows  of  my  heart  relieve. 
^'  O  might  the  vifionary  youth  farvive, 
*'  I  Ihould  with  joy  my  lateft  breath  refign! 
**  But,  oh !  I  fee  his  fate  involv'd  in  mine." 

This  faid,  the  weeping  youth  again  return'd 
To  the  clear  fountain,  where  again  he  burn'd; 
His  tears  defac'd  the  furface  of  the  well. 
With  circle  after  circle,  as  they  fell : 
And  now  the  lovely  face  but  half  appears. 
O'er- run  with  wrinkles,  and  deform'd  with  tears. 
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"  Ah  whither,"  cries  NarcilTus,  "  doftthou  fly? 
*^  Let  me  ftill  feed  the  flame  by  vvhich  I  die ; 
*'  Let  me  flill  fee,  though  I'm  no  further  blcll." 
Then  rends  his  garment  off^,  and  beats  his  breafl  * 
His  naked  bofom  redden 'd  with  the  blow. 
In  fuch  a  blufli  as  purple  clufters  fliow. 
Ere  yet  the  fun's  autumnal  heats  refine 
The  fprightly  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine. 
The  glowing  beauties  of  his  breafl:  he  fpies. 
And  with  a  new  redoubled  paflion  dies. 
As  wax  diflblves,  as  ice  begins  to  run. 
And  trickle  into  drops  before  the  fun. 
So  melts  the  youth,  and  languiflies  away : 
His  beauty  withers,  and  his  limbs  decay. 
And  none  of  thofe  attrailive  charms  remain. 
To  which  the  flighted  Echo  fued  in  vain. 

She  faw  him  in  his  prefent  mifery. 
Whom,  fpite  of  all  her  wrongs,  flie  griev'd  to  fee. 
She  anfwer'd  fadly  to  the  lover's  moan, 
Sigh'd  back  his  fighs,  and  groan'd  to  every  groan; 
"  Ah  youth!  belov'd  in  vain,"  NarciflTus  cries; 
*'  Ah  youth  !  belov'd  in  vain,"  the  nymph  replies. 
"  Farewel,"  fays  he:  the  parting  found  fcarce  fell 
From  his  fiint  lips,  but  flie  reply'd,  "  Farewel." 
Then  on  th'  unwholfome  earth  he  gafping  lies. 
Till  death  fliuts  up  thofe  felf-admiring  eyes. 
To  the  cold  fliades  his  flitting  gholl  retires. 
And  in  the  Stygian  waves  itfclf  admires. 

For  him  the  Naiads  and  the  Dryads  mourn. 
Whom  the  fad  Echo  anfwers  in  her  turn : 
And  now  the  fifler-nymphs  prepare  his  urn; 
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When,  looking  for  his  corpfe,  they  only  found 
A  rifmg  flalk  with  yellow  bloflbms  crown'd. 

THE    STORY    OF    PENTHEUS. 

THIS  fad  event  gave  blind  Tirefias  fame. 
Through  Greece  eflablifh'd  in  a  prophet's  name, 

Th'  unhallow'd  Pentheus  only  durll:  deride 
The  cheated  people,  and  their  eyelefs  guide. 
To  whom  the  prophet  in  his  fury  faid. 
Shaking  the  hoary  honours  of  his  head ; 
*'  'Twere  well,  prefumptuous  man,  'twere  well  for 

"  thee 
"  If  thou  wert  eyelefs  too,  and  blind,  like  me  : 
*'  For  the  time  comes,  nay,  'tis  already  here, 
*'  When  the  young  god's  folemnities  appear; 
*'  Which  if  thou  doft  not  with  juil  rites  adorn, 
**  Thy  impious  carcafe,  into  pieces  torn, 
*'  Shall  ftrew  the  woods,  and  hang  on  every  thorn. 
*'  Then,  then,  remember  what  I  now  foretel, 
**  And  own  the  blind  Tirefias  faw  too  well.'* 
Still  Pentheus  fcorns  him,  and  derides  his  {kill; 
But  time  did  all  the  prophet's  threats  fulfil. 
For  now  through  prollrate  Greece  young  Bacchus 

rode, 
Whilfl:  howling  matrons  celebrate  the  god. 
All  ranks  and  fexes  to  his  Orgies  ran. 
To  mingle  in  the  pomps,  and  fill  the  train. 
When  Pentheus  thus  his  wicked  rage  exprefs'd; 
"  What  madnefs,  Thebans,  has  your  foul  pofTefs'd? 
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'  Can  hollow  timbrels,  can  a  drunken  fhout, 

*  And  the  lewd  clamours  of  a  beaftly  rout, 

'  Thus  quell  your  courage  ?  Can  the  weak  alarm 

*  Of  women's  yell  thofe  ftubborn  fouls  difarm, 

*  Whom  nor  the  fword  nor  trumpet  e'er  could  fright. 
Nor  the  loud  din  and  horror  of  a  fight  ? 

"  And  you,  our  fires,  who  left  your  old  abodes, 

"  And  lix'd  in  foreign  earth  your  country  gods ; 

"  Will  you  without  a  Ilroke  your  city  yield, 

"  And  poorly  quit  an  undifputed  field  ? 

"  But  you,  whofe  youth  and  vigour  ihould  infpire 

*'  Heroic  warmth,  and  kindle  martial  fire, 

"  Whom  burnifli'd  arms  and  crefted  helmets  grace, 

"  Not  flowery  garlands  and  a  painted  face ; 

"  Remember  him  to  whom  you  ftand  ally'd  : 

*'  The  ferpent  for  his  well  of  waters  dy'd. 

"  He  fought  the  ftrong ;  do  you  his  courage  fhow, 

*'  And  gain  a  conquell:  o'er  a  feeble  foe. 

"  If  Thebes  muft  fall,  oh  might  the  fates  afford 

♦*  A  nobler  doom,  from  famine,  fire,  or  fword  1 

"  Then  might  the  Thebans  perilh  with  renown  : 

*'  But  now  a  beardlefs  viclor  facks  the  town ; 

"  Whom  nor  the  prancing  fleed,  nor  ponderous  fhield, 

"  Nor  the  hack'd  helmet,  nor  the  dufty  field, 

"  But  the  foft  joys  of  luxury  and  eafe, 

*'  The  purple  veils,  and  flowery  garland  pleafe. 

"  Stand  then  afide,  I  '11  make  the  counterfeit 

*'  Renounce  his  godhead,  and  confefs  the  cheat. 

**  Acrifms  from  the  Grecian  walls  rcpell'd 

"  This  boailed  power  j  why  then  fhouldPentheus  yield? 
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*^  Go  quickly,  drag  th'  audacious  boy  to  me; 

*'  I  '11  try  the  force  of  his  divinity.*' 

Thus  did  th'  audacious  wretch  thofe  rites  profane; 

His  friends  difiuade  th'  audacious  wretch  in  vain ; 

In  vain  his  grandfire  urg'd  him  to  give  o'er 

His  impious  threats;  the  wretch  but  raves  the  more. 

So  have  I  feen  a  river  gently  glide. 
In  a  fmooth  courfe,  and  inofFenfive  tide ; 
But  if  with  dams  its  current  we  reftrain. 
It  bears  down  all,  and  foams  along  the  plain. 

But  now  his  fsrvants  came  befmear'd  with  blood. 
Sent  by  their  haughty  prince  to  feize  the  god ; 
The  god  they  found  not  in  the  frantic  throng. 
But  dragg'd  a  zealous  votary  along. 


THE   MARINERS    TRANSFORMED    TO 
DOLPHINS. 

HIM  Pentheus  view'd  with  fury  in  his  look. 
And  fcarce  withheld  his  hands,  while  thus  he  fpoke 
*'  \'Aq  flave,  whom  fpeedy  vengeance  Ihall  purfue, 
"*  And  terrify  thy  bafe  feditious  crew  : 
*'  Thy  country,  and  thy  parentage  reveal, 
^*  And,  why  thou  join'ft  in  thefe  mad  orgies,  tell." 

The  captive  views  him  with  undaunted  eyes. 
And,  arm'd  with  imvard  innocence,  replies  : 

"  From  high  Meonia's  rocky  Ihores  I  came, 
"  Of  poor  defcent,  Acostes  is  my  name  : 
**  My  fire  was  meanly  born  ;  no  oxen  plough'd 
**  His  fruitful  f  elds,  nor  in  his  paftures  low'd. 
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His  whole  eftate  within  the  waters  lay  ; 

With  lines  and  hooks  he  caught  the  finny  prey ; 

His  art  was  all  his  livelihood  ;  which  he 

Thus  with  his  dying  lips  bequeath'd  to  me  : 

In  ftreams,  my  boy,  and  rivers,  take  thy  chance ; 

There  fwims,  faid  he,  thy  whole  inheritance. 

*'^  Long  did  I  live  on  this  poor  legacy. 

Till,  tir'd  with  rocks,  and  my  own  native  Iky, 

To  arts  of  navigation  I  inclin'd  ; 

Obferv'd  the  turns  and  changes  of  the  wind  ; 

Learn'd  the  fit  havens,  and  began  to  note 

The  Ilormy  Hyades,  the  rainy  Goat, 

The  bright  Taygete,  and  the  fhining  Bears, 

With  all  the  failor's  catalogue  of  ftars. 

**  Once,  as  by  chance  for  Delos  I  defign*d. 

My  vefTel,  driv'n  by  a  ftrong  gull:  of  wind, 

Moor'd  in  a  Chian  creek  :  afhore  I  went. 

And  all  the  following  night  in  Chios  fpent. 

When  morning  rofe,  I  fent  my  mates  to  bring 

Supplies  of  water  from  a  neighbouring  fpring, 

■  Whilft  I  the  motion  of  the  winds  explor'd  ; 
Then  fummon'd-in  my  crew,  and  went  aboard. 
Opheltes  heard  my  fummons,  and  with  joy 
Brought  to  the  fhore  a  foft  and  lovely  boy, 

'  With  more  than  female  fweetnefs  in  his  look, 

■  Whom  llraggling  in  the  neighbouring  fields  he  took, 
'  With  fum.es  of  wine  the  little  captive  glows, 

'  And  nods  with  fleep,  and  ftaggers  as  he  goes. 

"  I  view'd  him  nicely,  and  began  to  trace 
•  Each  heavenly  feature,  each  immortal  grace, 
'  And  faw  divinity  in  all  his  face. 
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'^  I  know  not  who,  faid  T,  this  god  fhould  be ; 

**  But  that  he  is  a  god  I  plainly  fee  : 

"  And  thou,  whoe'er  thou  art,  excufe  the  force 

"  Thefe  men  have  us'd,  and  oh  befriend  our  courfe ! 

*'  Pray  not  for  us,  the  nimble  Didys  cry'd  ,* 

"  Didys,  that  could  the  main-top-mail  beftride 

"  And  down  the  ropes  with  a£live  vigour  Hide. 

"  To  the  fame  purpofe  old  Epopeus  fpoke, 

"  Who  over-look'd  the  oars,  and  tim'd  the  flroke; 

"  The  fame  the  pilot,  and  the  fame  the  reft; 

'^  Such  impious  avarice  their  fouls  pofleft. 

*'  Nay,  heaven  forbid  that  I  fliould  bear  away 

*'  Within  my  veffcl  fo  divine  a  prey, 

"  Said  I ;  and  Hood  to  hinder  their  intent : 

*'  When  Lycabas,  a  wretch  for  murder  fent 

"  From  Tufcany,  to  fufFer  baniihment, 

*'  With  his  clench'd  fifl  had  ftruck  me  over-board, 

*'  Had  not  my  hands  in  falling  grafp'd  a  cord. 

*'  His  bafe  confederates  the  fa6l  approve ; 
"  When  Bacchus   (for  'twas  he)   began  to  move, 
"  Wak'd  by  the  noife  and  clamours  which  they  rais'd; 
*'  And  ihook  his  drovvfy  limbs  and  round  him  gaz'd: 
*'  What  means  this  noife  ?  he  cries  ;  am  I  betray'd? 
**  Ah  1  whither,  whither  muft  I  be  convey'd  ? 
*'  Fear  not,  faid  Proteus,  child,  but  tell  us  where 
*'  You  wifh  to  land,  and  trull:  our  friendly  care. 
"  To  Naxos  then  direct  your  courfe,  fays  he  ; 
*'  Naxos  a  hofpitable  port  fhall  be 
"  To  each  of  you,  a  joyful  home  to  me. 
"  By  every  God  that  rules  the  fea  or  iky, 
**  The  perjur'd  villains  promife  to  comply. 
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'*  And  bid  me  haften  to  unmoor  the  (hip. 

**  With  eager  joy  I  launch  into  the  deep  ; 

**  And,  heedlefs  of  the  fraud,  for  Naxos  ftand  : 

*'  They  whifper  oft,  and  beckon  with  the  hand. 

"  And  give  me  figns,  all  anxious  for  their  prey, 

"  To  tack  about,  and  fteer  another  way. 

"  Then  let  fome  other  to  my  poll  fucceed, 

**  Said  I,  I  'm  guiltlefs  of  fo  foul  a  deed. 

*'  What,  fays  Ethalion,  mull  the  Ihip's  whole  crew 

*'  Follow  your  humour,  and  depend  on  you  ? 

*'  And  ftraight  himfelf  he  feated  at  the  prore, 

*'  And  tack'd  about,  and  fought  another  fhore. 

**  Thebeauteousyouthnow  found  himfelf  betrayed, 
"  And  from  the  deck  the  rifmg  waves  furvey'd, 
*'  And  feem'd  to  weep,  and  as  he  wept  he  faid  ; 
*'  And  do  you  thus  my  eafy  faith  beguile  ? 
'*  Thus  do  you  bear  me  to  my  native  ifle  ? 
*'  Will  fuch  a  multitude  of  men  employ 
*'  Their  ilrength  againil:  a  weak  defencelefs  boy  ? 

*'  In  vain  did  I  the  Godlike  youth  deplore, 
"  The  more  I  begg'd,  they  thwarted  me  the  more. 
"  And  now,  by  all  the  Gods  in  heaven  that  hear 
*'  This  folemn  oath,  by  Bacchus'  felf,  I  fwear^ 
"  The  mighty  miracle  that  did  enfue, 
**  Although  it  feems  beyond  belief,  is  true. 
"  The  veifel,  fix'd  and  rooted  in  the  flood, 
*'  Unmov'd  by  all  the  beating  billows  flood. 
"  In  vain  the  mariners  would  plough  the  main 
''  With  fails  unfurl'd,  and  flrike  their  oars  in  vain; 
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"  Around  their  oars  a  twining  ivy  cleaves, 
*'  And  climbs  the  mail,  and  hides  the  cords  in  leaves : 
"  The  fails  are  cover'd  with  a  chearful  green, 
♦*  And  berries  in  the  fruitful  canvas  feen. 
"  Amidft  the  waves  a  fudden  forefl:  rears 
**  Its  verdant  head,  and  a  new  Ipring  appears. 
"  The  god  we  now  behold  with  open  eyes ; 
"  A  herd  of  fpotted  panthers  round  him  lies 
**  In  glaring  forms ;  the  grapy  clufters  fpread 
*'  On  his  fair  brows,  and  dangle  on  his  head. 
**  And  whilil  he  frowns,  and  brandifhes  his  fpear, 
*'  My  mates,  furpriz'd  with  madnefs  or  with  fear, 
"  Leap'd  over-board  ;  firft  perjur'd  Madon  found 
*'  Rough  fcales  and  fins  his  ftifFening  fides  furround : 
"  Ah  what,  cries  one,  has  thus  transformed  thy  look  ? 
'^  Straight  his  own  mouth  grew  wider  as  he  fpoke  : 
"  And  now  himfelf  he  views  with  like  furprize. 
"  Still  at  his  oar  th'  induftrious  Libys  plies ; 
*'  But,  as  he  plies,  each  bufy  arm  Ihrinks  in, 
''  And  by  degrees  is  falhion'd  to  a  fin. 
**  Another,  as  he  catches  at  a  cord, 
**  MifTes  his  arms,  and,  tumbling  over-board, 
**  With  his  broad  fins  and  forky  tail  he  laves 
*'  The  rifing  furge,  and  flounces  in  the  waves. 
*'  Thus  all  my  crew  transform 'd,  around  the  Ihip, 
**  Or  dive  below,  or  on  the  furface  leap, 
**  And  fpout  the  waves,  and  wanton  in  the  deep. 
"  Full  nineteen  failors  did  the  Ihip  convey, 
*'  A  Ihole  of  nineteen  dolphins  round  her  play 
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*'  I  only  in  my  proper  fhape  appear, 
'*  Speechlefs  with  wonder,  and  half  dead  with  fear, 
'*  Till  Bacchus  kindly  bid  me  fear  no  more. 
**  With  him  I  landed  on  the  Chian  fliore, 
*'  And  him  (hall  ever  gratefully  adore." 

"  This  forging  flave,"  fays  Pentheus, "  would  prevail 
*'  O'er  our  juft  fury  by  a  far-fetch'd  tale ; 
"  Go,  let  him  feel  the  whips,  the  fwords,  the  fire, 
**  And  in  the  tortures  of  the  rack  expire." 
Th'  officious  fervants  hurry  him  away. 
And  the  poor  captiv^e  in  a  dungeon  lay. 
But,  whilll  the  whips  and  tortures  are  prepar'd. 
The  gates  fly  open,  of  themfelves  unbarr'd ; 
At  liberty  th'  unfetter'd  captive  Hands, 
And  flings  the  loofen'd  fhackles  from  his  hands. 

THE    DEATH    OF    PENTHEUS. 

BUT  Pentheus,  grown  more  furious  than  before, 
Refolv'd  to  fend  his  meffengers  no  more. 
But  went  himfelf  to  the  diilracted  throng. 
Where  high  Cithaeron  echo'd  with  their  fong. 
And  as  the  fiery  war-horfe  paws  the  ground. 
And  fnorts  and  trembles  at  the  trumpet's  found ; 
Tranfported  thus  he  heard  the  frantic  rout. 
And  rav'd  and  madden'd  at  the  diflant  fhout. 

A  fpacious  circuit  on  the  hill  there  Hood, 
Level  and  wide,  and  fkirted  round  with  wood ; 
Here  the  ra(h  Pentheus,  with  unhallow'd  eyes. 
The  howling  dames  and  my  Hie  orgies  fpies. 
His  mother  llernly  view'd  him  where  he  flood. 
And  kindled  into  madnefs  as  fhe  view'd : 
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Her  leafy  javelin  at  her  fon  Ihe  caft ; 

And  cries,  **  The  boar  that  lays  our  country  wafle  ! 

«*  The  boar,  my  fillers !  aim  the  fatal  dart, 

•*  And  ftrike  the  brindled  monfter  to  the  heart.'* 

Pentheus  aftonifh'd  heard  the  difmal  found. 
And  fees  the  yelling  matrons  gathering  round ; 
He  fees,  and  weeps  at  his  approaching  fate. 
And  begs  for  mercy,  and  repents  too  late. 
"  Help,  help  !  my  aunt  Autonoe,"  he  cry'd; 
*'  Remember  how  your  own  Adtaeon  dy'd.'* 
Deaf  to  his  cries,  the  frantic  matron  crops 
One  ftretch'd-out  arm,  the  other  Ino  lops. 
In  vain  does  Pentheus  to  his  mother  fue. 
And  the  raw  bleeding  ftumps  prefents  to  view  : 
His  mother  howi'd  ;  and,  heedlefs  of  his  prayer,  •\ 
Her  trembling  hand  fhc  twilled  in  his  hair,  > 

"  And  this,"  Ihe  cried,  "  Ihall  be  Agave's  Ihare."  3 
When  from  the  neck  his  flruggling  head  fhe  tore. 
And  in  her  hands  the  ghaflly  vifage  bore. 
With  pleafure  all  the  hideous  trunk  furvey ; 
Then  puU'd  and  tore  the  mangled  limbs  away; 
As  ftarting  in  the  pangs  of  death  it  lay. 
Soon  as  the  wood  its  leafy  honours  calls. 
Blown  off  and  fcatter'd  by  autumnal  blalls. 
With  fuch  a  fudden  death  lay  Pentheus  llain. 
And  in  a  thoufand  pieces  ilrow'd  the  plain. 

By  fo  diflinguilhing  a  judgment  aw'd. 
The  Thebans  tremble,  and  confefs  the  god. 
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THE 

STORY    OF   SALMACIS   AND   HERMAPHRODITUS, 

FROM    THE   FOURTH   BOOK   OF   OVID'S  METAMORPHOSES. 

TTOW  Salmacis,  with  weak  enfeebling  ftreams. 
Softens  the  body,  and  unnerves  the  limbs. 
And  what  the  fecret  caufe,  Ihall  here  be  fhown; 
The  caufe  is  fecret,  but  th'  eifed  is  known. 

The  Naiads  nuril  an  infant  heretofore. 
That  Cy therea  once  to  Hermes  bore : 
From  both  th*  illuftrious  authors  of  his  race 
The  child  was  nam'd ;  nor  was  it  hard  to  trace 
Both  the  bright  parents  through  the  infant's  face 
When  fifteen  years,  in  Ida's  cool  retreat. 
The  boy  had  told,  he  left  his  native  feat. 
And  fought  frelb  fountains  in  a  foreign  foil; 
The  pleafure  lefTen'd  the  attending  toil. 
With  eager  fteps  the  Lycian  fields  he  croft. 
And  fields  that  border  on  the  Lycian  coaft; 
A  river  here  he  view'd  fo  lovely  bright. 
It  fhew'd  the  bottom  in  a  fairer  light. 
Nor  kept  a  fand  conceal'd  from  human  fight : 
The  ftream  produc'd  nor  llimy  ooze,  nor  weeds. 
Nor  miry  ruihes,  nor  the  fpiky  reeds; 
But  dealt  enriching  moifture  all  around,  -^ 

The  fruitful  banks  with  chearful  verdure  crown'd,  > 
And  kept  the  fpring  eternal  on  the  ground,  j 
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A  nymph  prefides,  nor  pradlis'd  in  the  chace^ 
Nor  flcilful  at  the  bow,  nor  at  the  race ; 
Of  all  the  blue-eyed  daughters  of  the  main. 
The  only  ftranger  to  Diana's  train : 
Her  fillers  often,  as  'tis  faid,  wou'd  cry, 
"  Fy,  Salmacis,  what  always  idle!  fy; 
**  Or  take  thy  quiver,  or  thy  arrows  feize, 
"  And  mix  the  toils  of  hunting  v/ith  thy  eafe.'* 
'Nor  quiver  Ihe  nor  arrows  e'er  would  feize. 
Nor  mix  the  toils  of  hunting  with  her  eafe. 
But  oft  would  bathe  her  in  the  cryftal  tide. 
Oft  with  a  comb  her  dewy  locks  divide ; 
Now  in  the  limpid  llreams  fhe  view'd  her  face. 
And  drefs'd  her  image  in  the  floating  glafs : 
On  beds  of  leaves  fhe  now  repos'd  her  limbs. 
Now  gather'd  flowers  that  grew  about  her  fl:reams; 
And  then  by  chance  was  gathering,  as  flie  fl:ood 
To  view  the  boy,  and  long  for  what  flie  view'd. 
Fain  would  fhe  meet  the  youth  with  hafly  feet. 
She  fain  would  meet  him,  but  refus'd  to  meet 
Before  her  looks  were  fet  with  niceft  care. 
And  well  deferv'd  to  be  reputed  fair. 
**  Bright  youth,"  fhe  cries,"  whom  all  thy  featuresprovc 
*'  A  god,  and,  if  a  god,  the  god  of  love ; 
"  But  if  a  mortal,  bleft  thy  nurfe's  breaft: 
*'  Blefl:  are  thy  parents,  and  thy  fillers  blefl; 
«  But  oh  how  blefl !  how  more  than  blefl  thy  bride, 
"  AUy'd  in  blifs,  if  any  yet  ally'd. 
"  If  fo,  let  mine  the  floFn  enjoyments  be; 
*'  If  not,  behold  a  willing  bride  in  me.** 
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The  boy  knew  nought  of  love,  and  touch  'd  with  fhamc. 
He  ftrove,  and  blulht,  but  ftill  the  blulli  became; 
In  rifmg  blulhes  ftill  frefti  beauties  rofe ; 
The  funny  fide  of  fruit  fuch  blufhes  fhows. 
And  fuch  the  moon,  when  all  her  filver  white 
Turns  in  eclipfes  to  a  ruddy  light. 
The  nymph  ftill  begs,  if  not  a  nobler  blifs, 
A  cold  falute  at  leaft,  a  fifter's  kifs : 
And  now  prepares  to  take  the  lovely  boy 
Between  her  arms.     He,  innocently  coy. 
Replies,  "  Or  leave  me  to  myfelf  alone, 
"  You  rude  uncivil  nymph,  or  1  '11  be  gone.'* 
"  Fair  ftranger  then,"  fays  fhe,  "  it  (hall  be  fo; 
And,  for  ftie  fear'd  his  threat,  fhe  feign'd  to  go; 
But,  hid  within  a  covert's  neighbouring  green. 
She  kept  him  ftill  in  fight,  herfelf  unfeen. 
The  boy  now  fancies  all  the  danger  o'er. 
And  innocently  fports  about  the  fhore ; 
Playful  and  wanton  to  the  ftream  he  trips. 
And  dips  his  foot,  and  ftiivers  as  he  dips. 
The  coolnefs  pleas'd  him,  and  with  eager  hafte 
His  airy  garments  on  the  banks  he  caft; 
His  godlike  features,  and  his  heavenly  hue. 
And  all  his  beauties,  were  expos 'd  to  view. 
His  naked  limbs  the  nymph  with  rapture  fpies. 
While  hotter  paffions  in  her  bofom  rife, 
Flufti  in  her  cheeks,  and  fparkle  in  her  eyes. 
She  longs,  fhe  burns  to  clafp  him  in  her  arms. 
And  looks  and  fighs,  and  kindles  at  his  charms. 

Now  all  undreft  upon  the  batiks  he  ftood. 
And  clapt  his  fides,  and  leapt  into  the  flood ; 
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His  lovely  limbs  the  filver  waves  divide. 

His  limbs  appear  more  lovely  through  the  tide; 

As  lilies  ftiut  within  a  cryftal  cafe. 

Receive  a  glofTy  luilre  from  the  glafs. 

«  He's  mine,  he's  all  my  own,"  the  Naiad  cries; 

And  flings  off  all,  and  after  him  Ihe  flies. 

And  now  ftie  fattens  on  him  as  he  fwims. 

And  holds  him  clofe,  and  wraps  about  his  limbs. 

The  more  the  boy  refifted,  and  was  coy, 

The  more  ftie  clafpt,  and  kill  the  ftruggling  boy. 

So  when  the  wriggling  fnake  is  fnatch'd  on  Idgh 

In  eagles  claws,  and  hifles  in  the  fky. 

Around  the  foe  his  twirling  tail  he  flings. 

And  twills  her  legs,  and  writhes  about  her  wings. 

The  relllefs  boy  Hill  obftinately  ftrove 
To  free  himfelf,  and  flill  refus'd  her  love. 
Amidil  his  limbs  flie  kept  her  limbs  intwin'd, 
*'  And  why,  coy  youth,"   flie  cries,  "  why  thus 

unkind  ? 
*'  Oh  may  the  gods  thus  keep  us  ever  join'd ! 
*'  Oh  may  we  never,  never  part  again  1" 
So  pray'd  the  nymph,  nor  did  flie  pray  in  vain: 
For  now  flie  finds  him,  as  his  limbs  flie  preft. 
Grow  nearer  flill,  and  nearer  to  her  breaft; 
Till,  piercing  each  the  other's  flefli,  they  run 
Together,  and  incorporate  in  one : 
Laft  in  one  face  are  both  their  faces  join'd. 
As  when  the  flock  and  grafted  twig  combin'd 
Shoot  up  the  fame,  and  wear  a  common  rind ; 
Both  bodies  in  a  Angle  body  mix, 
A  iingl?  body  with  a  double  fex. 
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The  boy,  thus  loft  in  woman,  now  furvey*d 
The  river's  guilty  ftream,  and  thus  he  prayM, 
(He  pray'd,  but  wonder'd  at  his  fofter  tone, 
Surpriz'd  to  hear  a  voice  but  half  his  own) 
You  parent  gods,  whofe  heavenly  names  I  bear. 
Hear  your  Hermaphrodite,  and  grant  my  prayer; 
Oh  grant,  that  whomfoe*er  thefe  ftreams  contain. 
If  man  he  enter'd,  he  may  rife  again 
Supple,  unfinew'd,  and  but  half  a  man ! 

The  heavenly  parents  anfwer'd,  from  on  high. 
Their  two-lhap'd  fon,  the  double  votary; 
Then  gave  a  fecret  virtue  to  the  flood. 
And  ting'd  its  fource  to  make  his  wiihes  good. 
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SOME   OF   THE   FOREGOING    STORIES    IN 
OVID'S   METAMORPHOSES. 

ON    THE    STORY    OF    PHAETON. 

rip  HE  flory  of  Phaeton  is  told  with  a  greater  air 
-*■    of  majefty  and  grandeur  than  any  other  in  all 
Ovid.     It  is  indeed  the  moil  important  fubjefl  he 
treats  of,  except  the  deluge ;  and  I  cannot  but  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  conflagration  he  hints  at  in  the 
firfl  book ; 
"  EfTe  quoque  in  fatis  remlnifcitur  affore  tempus 
<*  Quo  mare,  quo  tellus,  correptaque  regia  coeli 
♦*  Ardeat,  et  mundi  moles  operofa  laboret;" 
(though  the  learned  apply  thofe  verfes  to  the  future 
burning  of  the  world)  for  it  fully  anfwers  that  de- 
fcription,  if  the 

«  Cceli  miferere  tui,  clrcumfplce  utrumque, 

*<  Fumat  uterque  polus " 

*'  Fumat  uterque  polus" — comes  up  to  **  correp- 
"  taque  regia  coeli" — Befides,  it  is  Ovid's  cullom 
to  prepare  the  reader  for  a  following  ftory,  by 
giving  fome  intimations  of  it  in  a  foregoing  one, 
which  was  more  particularly  neceflary  to  be  done 
before  he  led  us  into  fo  ftrange  a  ftory  as  this  he  is 
now  upon. 

P.  109.  1.  7.     For  in  the  portal,  &c.]    We  have 
here  the  picture  of  the  univerfe  drawn  in  little. 
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it  —Balaenarumque  prementem 

<'  ^geona  fuis  immania  terga  lacertis/* 

JEgeon  makes  a  diverting  figure  in  it, 

*f  — Facies  non  omnibus  una, 

«  Nee  diverfa  tamen  :  qualem  decet  efle  fororem." 

The  thought  is  very  pretty,  of  giving  Doris  and 
her  daughters  fuch  a  difference  in  their  looks  as  is 
natural  to  different  perfons,  and  yet  fuch  a  likenefs 
as  fhewed  their  affinity. 

**  Terra  viros,  urbeique  gerlt,  fylvafque,  ferafque, 
**  Fluminaque,  et  nymphas,  et  caetera  numina  ruris." 

The  lefs  important  figures  are  well  huddled  toge-' 
ther  in  the  promifcuous  defcription  at  the  end, 
which  very  well  reprefents  what  the  painters  call  a 
groupe. 

"  — Circum  caput  onnne  micantes 

**  Depofuit  radios  J  propiufque  accederejufllt." 

P.  no.  1.27.  And  flung  the  blaze,  &c.]  It 
gives  us  a  great  image  of  Phoebus,  that  the  youth 
was  forced  to  look  on  him  at  a  diftance,  and  not 
able  to  approach  him  until  he  had  lain  afide  the 
circle  of  rays  that  call  fuch  a  glory  about  his  head. 
And  indeed  we  may  every  where  obferve  in  Ovid, 
that  he  never  fails  of  a  due  loftinefs  in  his  ideas, 
though  he  wants  it  in  his  words.  And  this  I  think 
infinitely  better  than  to  have  fublime  expreffions  and 
mean  thoughts,  which  is  generally  the  true  charac- 
ter of  Claudian  and  Statius.  But  this  is  not  con- 
fidcrcd  by  them  who  run  down  Ovid  in  the  grofs, 
for  a  low  middle  way  of  writing.     What  can  be 
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more  fimple  and  unadorned,  than  his  defcriptian  of 
Enceladus  in  the  fixth  book  ? 

«  Nititur  ille  quidem,  pugnatque  refurgere  faepe, 
**  Dextra  fed  Aufonio  manus  eft  fubjedla  Feloro, 
*'  Laeva,  Pachyne,  tibi,  Lilibaeo  crura  premuntur, 
*'  Degravat  ^tna  caput,  fob  qua  refupinus  arenas 
•*  Eje£lat,  flammamque  fero  vomit  ore  TyphoB.us." 

But  the  image  we  have  here  is  truly  great  and 
fublime,  of  a  giant  vomiting  out  a  tempeft  of  fire, 
and  heaving  up  all  Sicily,  with  the  body  of  an 
ifland  upon  his  breall,  and  a  vaft  promontory  on 
cither  arm. 

There  are  few  books  that  have  had  worfe  com- 
mentators on  them  than  Ovid's  Metamorphofes. 
Thofe  of  the  graver  fort  have  been  wholly  taken 
up  in  the  Mythologies;  and  think  they  have  ap- 
peared very  judicious,  if  they  have  fhewn  us  out 
of  an  old  author  that  Ovid  is  miftaken  in  a  pedi- 
gree, or  has  turned  fuch  a  perfon  into  a  wolf  that 
ought  to  have  been  made  a  tiger.  Others  have 
employed  themfelves  on  what  never  entered  into 
the  poet's  thoughts,  in  adapting  a  dull  moral  to 
every  llory,  and  making  the  perfons  of  his  poems 
to  be  only  nicknames  for  fuch  virtues  or  vices ; 
particularly  the  pious  commentator,  Alexander 
Rofs,  has  dived  deeper  into  our  Author's  defign 
than  any  of  the  reft ;  for  he  difcovers  in  him  the 
greateft  mylleries  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and 
finds  almoft  in  every  page  fome  typical  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  world,  the  flelh,  and  the  devil.     But  if 
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thefe  writers  have  gone  too  deep,  others  have  been 
wholly  employed  in  the  furface,  moft  of  them 
ferving  only  to  help  out  a  fchool-boy  in  the  con- 
ftruing  part ;  or  if  they  go  out  of  their  way,  it  is 
only  to  mark  out  the  gnoime  of  the  author,  as  they 
call  them,  which  are  generally  the  heavieft  pieces 
of  a  poet,  dillinguifhed  from  the  reft  by  Italian 
charafters.  The  beft  of  Ovid's  expofitors  is  he 
that  wrote  for  the  Dauphin's  ufe,  who  has  very 
well  lliewn  the  meaning  of  the  author,  but  feldom 
reflecfts  on  his  beauties  or  imperfedions  ;  for  in  moft 
places  he  rather  afts  the  geographer  than  the  cri- 
tic, and,  inftead  of  pointing  out  the  finenefs  of  a 
defcription,  only  tells  you  in  what  part  of  the 
world  the  place  is  fituated.  1  fhall  therefore  only 
confider  Ovid  under  the  character  of  a  poet,  and 
endeavour  to  fhew  him  impartially,  without  the 
ufual  prejudice  of  a  tranflator  :  which  I  am  the 
more  willing  to  do,  becaufe  I  believe  fuch  a  com- 
ment would  give  the  reader  a  truer  tafte  of  poetry 
than  a  comment  on  any  other  poet  would  do ;  for, 
in  refledling  on  the  ancient  poets,  men  think  they 
may  venture  to  pralfe  all  they  meet  with  in  fome, 
and  fcarce  any  thing  in  others ;  but  Ovid  is  confeft 
to  have  a  mixture  of  both  kinds,  to  have  fomething 
of  the  beft  and  worft  poets,  and  by  confequence  to 
be  the  faireft  fubjedl:  for  criticifm. 

P.  !  1 1.  1.  9.  My  fon,  fays  he,  &c.]  Phoebus's 
fpeech  is  very  nobly  ulher'd  in,  with  the  *'  Terque 
**  quaterque  concutiens  illuftre  caput"— and  well 
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reprefents  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  the  under- 
taking ;  but  that  which  is  its  peculiar  beauty,  and 
makes  it  truly  Ovid's,  is  the  reprefenting  them  juft 
as  a  father  would  to  his  young  fon ; 

<«  Per  tamen  adverfi  gradieris  cornua  tauri, 

<«  Haemoniofque  arcus,  violentique  ora  leonls,  . 

*'  Saevaque  circuitu  curvantem  brachia  longo 

**  Scorpion,  atque  aliter  curvantem  biachia  cancrum"— » 

for  one  while  he  fcares  him  with  bugbears  in  the 
way, 

**  — Vafti  quoque  redtor  Olympi, 

**  Qui  fera  terribili  jaculetur  fulmina  dextra, 

**  Non  agat  hos  currus  j  et  quid  Jove  majus  habetur  ?'* 

**  Deprecor  hoc  unum  quod  vero  nomine  pana, 

'*  Non  honor  eft.     Pcenam,  Phaeton,  pro  munere  pofcis." 

And  in  other  places  perfeftly  tattles  like  a  father, 
which  by  the  way  makes  the  length  of  the  fpeech 
very  natural,  and  concludes  with  all  the  fondnefs 
and  concern  of  a  tender  parent. 
*'  — Patrio  pater  efle  metu  probor  ;  afpice  vultus 
"  Ecce  meos  :   utinamque  oculos  in  peftore  pofTes 
*'  Inferere,  &  patrias  intus  deprendere  curas  !    &c." 

P.  113.  1.  13.  A  golden  axle,  &c.]  Ovid  has 
more  turns  and  repetitions  in  his  words  than  any 
of  the  Latin  poets,  wliich  are  always  wonderfully 
eafy  and  natural  in  him.  The  repetition  of  Au-' 
reus,  and  the  tranfition  to  Argenteus,  in  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  chariot,  give  thefe  verfes  a  great 
fweetnefs  and  majefty : 

**  Aureus  axis  erat,  tema  aureus,  aurea.fiimm^ 
**  Cuivatura  rotae  ;  radiorum  argenteus  ordo." 
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P.  114.  I.  7.  Drive  them  not  on  diredly,  &c.] 
Several  have  endeavoured  to  vindicate  Ovid  againft 
the  old  objedlion,  that  he  miftakes  the  annual  for 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  fun.  The  Dauphin's 
notes  tell  us  that  Ovid  knew  very  well  the  fun  did 
not  pafs  through  all  the  figns  he  names  in  one  day, 
but  that  he  makes  Phoebus  mention  them  only 
to  frighten  Phaeton  from  the  undertaking.  But 
though  this  may  anfwer  for  what  Phoebus  fays  in 
his  firft  fpeech,  it  cannot  from  what  is  faid  in  this, 
where  he  is  adlually  giving  diredions  for  his 
journey,  and  plainly 

**  Se«Stus  in  obliquum  eft  lato  curvamine  limes, 

*'  Zonarumque  trium  contentus  fine  plomumque 

<*  EfFugit  auftralem,  junftamque  aquionibus  Arfton," 

defcribes  the  motion  through  all  the  Zodiac. 

P.  114.  1.  23.  And  not  my  chariot.  Sec."] 
Ovid's  verfe  is,  "  Confiliis  non  curribus  utere 
*'  noftris."  This  way  of  joining  two  fiich  different 
ideas  as  chariot  and  counfel  to  the  fame  verb  is 
mightily  ufed  by  Ovid  ;  but  is  a  very  low  kind  of 
wit,  and  has  always  in  it  a  mixture  of  pun,  becaufe 
the  verb  muft  be  taken  in  a  diiTcrent  fenfe  when  it 
is  joined  with  one  of  the  things,  from  what  it  has 
in  conjunflion  with  the  other.  Thus  in  the  end  of 
this  ftory  he  tells  you  that  Jupiter  flung  a  thun- 
derbolt at  Phaeton — "  Pariterque,  animaque,  ro- 
"  tifque  expulit  aurigam,"  where  he  makes  a 
forced  piece  of  Latin  ("  animx  expulit  aurigam") 
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that  he  may  couple  the  foul  and  the  wheels  to  the 
fame  verb. 

P.  115.  1.  17.  The  youth  was  in  amaze,  &c.] 
It  is  impoffible  for  a  man  to  be  drawn  in  a  greater 
confuiion  than  Phaeton  is ;  but  the  antithefis  of 
light  and  darknefs  a  little  flattens  the  defcription. 
"  Suntque  oculis  tenebrae  per  tantum  lumen 
**  obortae." 

Ibid.  1.  20.  Then  the  feven  flars,  &c.]  I  won- 
der none  of  Ovid's  commentators  have  taken  no- 
tice of  the  overfight  he  has  committed  in  this 
verfe,  where  he  makes  the  Triones  grow  warm 
before  there  was  ever  fuch  a  fign  in  the  heavens ; 
for  he  tells  us  in  this  very  book,  that  Jupiter 
turned  Califlo  into  this  conftellation,  after  he  had 
repaired  the  ruins  that  Phaeton  had  made  in  the 
world. 

P.  117.  1.  12.  Athos  and  Tmolus,  &c.]  Ovid 
has  here,  after  the  way  of  the  old  poets,  given  us 
a  catalogue  of  the  mountains  and  rivers  which  were 
burnt*  But,  that  I  might  not  tire  the  Englifli 
reader,  I  have  left  out  fome  of  them  that  make  no 
figure  in  the  defcription,  and  inverted  the  order  of 
the  reft  according  as  the  fmoothnefs  of  my  verfe 
required. 

P.  118.  1.  7.  'T  was  then,  they  fay,  the  fwarthy 
Moor,  &c.]  This  is  the  only  Metamorphofis  in  all 
this  long  flory,  which,  contrary  to  cuftom,  is  in- 
ffprted  in  the  middle  of  it.     The  critics  may  de-. 
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termine  whether  what  follows  it  be  not  too  great 
an  excurfion  in  him  who  propofes  it  as  his  whole 
defign  to  let  us  know  the  changes  of  things.  I  dare 
fay  that,  if  Ovid  had  not  religioufly  obferved  the 
reports  of  the  ancient  Mythologies,  we  fhould  have 
feen  Phaeton  turned  into  fome  creature  or  other 
that  hates  the  light  of  the  fun ;  or  perhaps  into  an 
eagle,  that  IHU  takes  pleafure  to  gaze  on  it. 

P.  118.  1.  28.  The  frighted   Nile,  &c.]  Ovid 
has  made  a  great  many  pleafant  images  towards 
the  latter  end  of  this  ftory.     His  verfes  on  the 
Nile, 
«  Nilus  in  extremum  fugit  perterritus  orbem, 
**  Occuhiitque  caput,  quod  adhuc  latet :  oftia  feptem 
<*  Pulverulenta  vacant,  feptem  fine  flumine  valles," 

are  as  noble  as  Virgil  could  have  written ;  but  then 
he  ought  not  to  have  mentioned  the  channel  of  the 
fea  afterwards, 
*<  Mare  contrahltur,  ficcaeque  eft  campus  arenae," 

becaufe  the  thought  is  too  near  the  other.  The 
image  of  the  Cyclades  is  a  very  pretty  one  ; 

*'  — Quos  akum  texerat  aequor 

*'  Exiftunt  montes,  et  fparfas  Cycladas  augent." 

But  to  tell  us  that  the  fwans  grew  warm  in  Cayfter, 

*'  — Medio  volucres  caluere  Cayftro/' 

and  that  the  Dolphins  durlt  not  leap, 

**  Ne  fc  fuper  aequora  curvi 

*'  Toilers  confuetas  audent  Delphines  in  auras," 

is  intolerably  trivial  on  fo  great  a  fubjed  as  the 
burning  of  the  world. 


p.  119.  1.  19.  The  earth  at  length,  &c.]  We 
have  here  a  fpeech  of  the  Earth,  which  will  doubt- 
lefs  feem  very  unnatural  to  an  Englifh  reader.  It 
is  I  believe  the  boldeft  Profopopoeia  of  any  in  the 
old  Poets ;  or,  if  it  were  never  fo  natural,  I  can- 
not but  think  ihe  fpeaks  too  much  in  any  reafon 
for  one  in  her  condition. 

ON     EUROPA's     RAPE. 

P.  144.  1.  17.  The  dignity  of  empire,  &c.] 
This  flory  is  prettily  told,  and  very  well  brought 
in  by  thofe  two  ferious  lines, 

*'  Non  bene  conveniunt,  nee  in  una  fede  morantur, 
**  Majeftas  et  Amor.     Sceptri  gravitate  relidia,  &c." 

without  which  the  whole  fable  would  have  appeared 
very  prophane. 

P.  145.  1.  27.  The  frighted  nymph  looks,  &c.] 
This  conflernation  and  behaviour  of  Europa, 

<'  — Elufam  deiignat  imagine  tauri 

<*  Europen  :  veium  taurum,  freta  vera  putaras. 

**  Ipfa  videbatur  terras  fpedlare  reliftas, 

<'  Et  cornices  c'amare  fuos,  ta<n:umque  vereri 

«  Aflillentis  aquae,  timidafque  reducere  plantas," 

is  better  defcribed  in  Arachne's  pidlure  in  the 
Sixth  Book,  than  it  is  here ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  Tatius's  Clitophon  and  Leucippe,  than  in  either 
place.  It  Is  indeed  ufual  among  the  Latin  Poets 
(who  had  more  art  and  reflexion  than  the  Grecian) 
to  take  hold  of  all  opportunities  to  defcribe  the 
picture  of  any  place  or  action,  which  they  gene- 
rally do  better  than  they  could  the  place  or  adion 
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itfelf  J  becaufe  in  the  defcrlption  of  a  picture  you 
have  a  double  fubjedl  before  you,  either  to  defcribe 
the  pidure  itfelf,  or  what  is  reprefented  in  it. 

ON  THE  STORIES  IN  THE  THIRD  BOOK. 
FAB.       I. 

THERE  is  fo  great  a  variety  in  tlie  arguments 
of  the  Metamorphofes,  that  he  who  would  treat  of 
them  rightly,  ought  to  be  a  mailer  of  all  ftiles, 
and  every  different  way  of  writing.  Ovid  indeed 
fliovvs  himfelf  mofl  in  a  familiar  ilory,  where  the 
chief  grace  is  to  be  eafy  and  natural ;  but  Vv'ants 
neither  ftrength  of  thought  nor  exprefficn,  when 
he  endeavours  after  it,  in  the  more  fubiime  and 
manly  fubje^ls  of  his  poem.  In  the  prefent  fable, 
the  ferpen:  is  terribly  defcribed,  and  his  behaviour 
very  well  imagined  ;  the  a£lions  of  both  parties  in 
the  encounter  are  natural,  and  the  language  that 
reprefents  them  more  ftrong  and  mafculine  than 
what  we  ufually  meet  with  in  this  Poet :  if  there 
be  any  faults  in  the  narration,  they  are  thefe,  per- 
haps, which  follow  : 

P.  149.  1.  8.  Spire  above  fpirc,  &c.]  Ovid,  to 
make  his  ferpent  more  terrible,  and  to  raifc  the 
character  of  his  champion,  has  given  too  great  a 
loofe  to  his  imagination,  and  exceeded  all  the 
bounds  of  probability.  He  tells  us,  that  when  he 
raifcd  up  but  half  his  body,  he  over-looked  a  tall 
forcH  of  oaks,  and  that  his  whole  body  was  as 
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large  as  that  of  the  ferpent  in  the  (kies.  None  but 
a  madman  would  have  attacked  fuch  a  monfter  as 
this  is  defcribed  to  be ;  nor  can  we  have  any  no- 
tion of  a  mortal's  ftanding  againft  him.  Virgil  is 
not  afhamed  of  making  ^neas  fly  and  tremble  at 
the  fight  of  a  far  lefs  formidable  foe,  where  he 
gives  us  tlie  defcription  of  Polyphemus,  in  the 
Third  Book ;  he  knew  very  well  that  a  monfter 
was  not  a  proper  enemy  for  his  hero  to  encounter : 
but  we  fhould  certainly  have  feen  Cadmus  hewing 
down  the  Cyclops,  had  he  fallen  in  Ovid's  way : 
or  if  Statius's  little  Tydeus  had  been  thrown  on 
Sicily,  it  is  probable  he  would  not  have  fpared  one 
cf  the  whole  brotherhood. 

**  — Phcenlcas,'  five  illi  tela  parabant, 

**  Sive  fugam,  five  ipfe  timor  prohibebat  utrumque, 

*'  Occupat: — " 

P.  149.  1.  15.  In  vain  the  Tyrians,  &c.]  The 
Poet  could  not  keep  up  his  narration  all  along,  in 
the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  an  heroic  ftile  : 
he  has  here  funk  into  the  flatnefs  of  profe,  where 
he  tells  us  the  behaviour  of  the  Tyrians  at  the 
fight  of  the  ferpent : 

*'  — Tegimen  direpta  leonl 
.  *'  Pellls  erat  5  telum  fplendenti  lancea  ferro, 
**  Et  jaculum  j  teloque  animus  prseftantior  omnI  }"— 

and  in  a  few  lines  after  lets  drop  the  majefty  of  his 
verfe,  for  the  fake  of  one  of  his  little  turns.  How 
does  he  languifn  in  that  which  feems  a  laboured 
line  !    "  Triftia  fanguinea  lambentem  vulnera  lin- 
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"  gua.'*  And  what  pains  does  he  take  to  exprefs 
the  ferpent's  breaking  the  force  of  the  llroke,  by 
fhrinking  back  from  it ! 

**  Sed  leve  vulnus  erat,  quia  fe  retrahebat  ab  i£lu, 
**  Laefaque  coUa  dabat  retro,  plagamque  federe 
«  Credendo  fecit,  nee  longius  ire  finebat." 

P.  152.1.  6.  And  flings  the  future,  &c.]  The 
defcription  of  the  men  rifmg  out  of  the  ground  is 
as  beautiful  a  pafiage  as  any  in  Ovid.  It  flrikes 
the  imagination  very  ftrongly  ;  we  fee  their  motion 
in  the  iirft  part  of  it,  and  their  multitude  in  ths 
*'  Meffis  vircrum"  at  lall. 

Ibid.  1.  1 1 .  The  breathing  harveft,  &c.]  ""  Mef- 
*'  fis  clypeata  virorum."  The  beauty  in  thefe 
words  would  have  been  greater,  had  only  "  Meffis 
**  virorum"  been  expreifed  without  ''^  clypeata;" 
for  the  reader's  mind  would  have  been  delighted 
with  two  fuch  different  ideas  compounded  together, 
but  can  fcarce  attend  to  fuch  a  complete  image  as 
is  made  out  of  all  three. 

This  way  of  mixing  two  different  ideas  together 
in  one  image,  as  it  is  a  great  furprize  to  the  reader, 
is  a  great  beauty  in  poetry,  if  there  be  fufficient 
ground  for  it  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  that  is  de- 
fcribed.  The  Latin  Poets  are  very  full  of  it,  efpe- 
cially  the  worfl:  of  them  ;  for  the  more  correct  ufe 
it  but  fparingly,  as  indeed  the  nature  of  things  will 
feldom  afford  a  juft  occafion  for  it.  When  any 
thing  we  defcribe  has  accidentally  in  it  fome  qua- 
lity that  feems  repugnant  to  its  nature,  or  is  very. 
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extraordinary  and  uncommon  in  things  of  that 
fpecies,  fuch  a  compounded  image  as  we  are  now 
fpeaking  of  is  made,  by  turning  this .  quality  into 
an  epithet  of  what  we  defcribe.  Thus  Claudian, 
having  got  a  hollow  ball  of  cryftal  with  water  in 
the  midll  of  it  for  his  fabjed,  takes  the  advantage 
of  confidering  the  cryftal  as  hard,  flony,  precious 
water,  and  the  water  as  foft,  fluid,  imperfefl  cry- 
flal ;  and  thus  fports  off  above  a  dozen  Epigrams, 
in  fetting  his  words  and  ideas  at  variance  among 
one  another.  He  has  a  great  many  beauties  of 
this  nature  in  him ;  but  he  gives  himfelf  up  fo 
much  to  this  way  of  writing,  that  a  man  may 
eafily  know  where  to  meet  with  them  when  he  fees 
his  fubjeft,  and  often  ftrains  fo  hard  for  them  that 
he  many  times  makes  his  defcriptions  bombaftic 
and  unnatural.  What  work  would  he  have  made 
with  Virgil's  Golden  Bough,  had  he  been  to  de- 
fcribe it  ?  We  Ihould  certainly  have  feen  the  yel- 
low bark,  golden  fprouts,  radiant  leaves,  bloom- 
ing metal,  branching  gold,  and  all  the  quarrels 
that  could  have  been  raifed  between  words  of  fuch 
different  natures  :  when  we  fee  Virgil  contented 
with  his  "  Auri  frondentis ;"  and  what  is  the  fame, 
though  much  finer  expreffed — "  Frondefcit  virga 
*'  metallo."  This  compofition  of  different  ideas 
is  often  met  with  in  a  whole  fentence,  where  cir- 
cumftances  are  happily  reconciled  that  feem  wholly 
foreign  to  each  other ;  and  is  often  found  among 
the  Latin  Poets  (for  the  Greeks  wanted  art  for  it). 
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in  their  defcriptions  of  pidures,  images,  dreams, 
apparitions,  metamorphofes,  and  the  like ;  where 
they  bring  together  two  fuch  thwarting  ideas,  by- 
making  one  part  of  their  defcriptions  relate  to  the 
reprefentation,  and  the  other  to  the  thing  that  is 
reprefented.  Of  this  nature  is  that  verfe,  which, 
perhaps,  is  the  wittieft  in  Virgil;  ''  Attollens  hu- 
**  mcris  famamque  ct  fata  nepotum,"  ^n.  viii. 
where  he  defcribes  ^neas  carrying  on  his  Ihouldcrs 
the  reputation  and  fortunes  of  his  pofterity  ;  which, 
though  very  odd  and  furprizing,  is  plainly  made 
out,  when  we  confider  how  thefe  difagreeing  ideas 
are  reconciled,  and  his  pofterity's  fame  and  fate 
made  portable  by  being  engraven  on  the  fhield. 
Thus,  when  Ovid  tells  us  that  Pallas  tore  in  pieces 
Arachne's  work,  where  fhe  had  embroidered  all 
the  rapes  that  the  gods  had  committed,  he  fays — 
*'  Rupit  cceleftia  crimina."  I  Ihall  conclude  this 
tedious  reflexion  with  an  excellent  llroke  of  this 
nature  out  of  Mr.  Montague's  *  Poem  to  the  King ; 
where  he  tells  us,  how  the  King  of  France  would 
have  been  celebrated  by  his  fubjedls,  if  he  had  ever 
gained  fuch  an  honourable  wound  as  King  William's 
at  the  fight  of  the  Boyne  : 

**  His  bleeding  arm  had  funiifh'd  all  their  rooms, 
**  And  run  for  ever  purple  in  the  looms." 

*  Afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax. 
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FAB.        II. 

P.  153.  1.  5.  Here  Cadmus  reign'd.]  This  is 
a  pretty  folemn  tranfition  to  the  ftory  of  Aftaeon, 
which  is  all  naturally  told.  The  goddefs  and  her 
maids  undreffing  her,  are  defcribed  with  divert- 
ing circumftances.  Aclaeon's  flight,  confuiion, 
and  griefs,  are  paflionately  reprefented ;  but  it  is 
pity  the  whole  narration  Ihould  be  fo  carelefly 
elofed  up. 

**  — Ut  abefle  queruntur, 
<«  Nee  capere  oblatae  fegnem  fpeftacula  praedae. 
**  Vellet  abefle  quidem,  fed  adeft,  velletque  videre, 
<'  Non  etiam  fentire,  canum  fera  fafta  fuorum." 

P.  156.  1.  12.  A  generous  pack,  &c.]  I  have 
not  here  troubled  myfelf  to  call  over  Adlaeon's 
pack  of  dogs  in  rhyme  :  Spot  and  Whitefoot  make 
but  a  mean  figure  in  heroic  verfe ;  and  the  Greek 
names  Ovid  ufes  would  found  a  great  deal  worfe. 
He  clofes  up  his  own  catalogue  with  a  kind  of  a 
jeft  on  it :  ''  Quofque  referre  mora  eft" — which, 
by  the  way,  is  too  light  and  full  of  humour  for  the 
other  ferious  parts  of  this  ftory. 

This  way  of  inferting  catalogues  of  proper  names 
in  their  Poems,  the  Latins  took  from  the  Greeks ; 
but  have  made  them  more  pleafmg  than  thofe  they 
imitate,  by  adapting  fo  many  delightful  characters 
to  their  perfons  names;  in  which  part  Ovid's  co- 
pioumefs  of  invention,  and  great  infight  into  na- 
ture, has  given  him  the  precedence  to  all  the  Poets 
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that  ever  came  before  or  after  him.  The  fmooth- 
nefs  of  our  Englilh  verfe  is  too  much  loll:  by  the 
repetition  of  proper  names,  which  is  otherwife 
very  natural,  and  abfolutely  necefTary  in  fome 
cafes ;  as  before  a  battle  to  raife  in  our  minds  an 
anfwerable  expeftation  of  the  events,  and  a  lively 
idea  of  the  numbers  that  are  engaged.  For,  had 
Homer  or  Virgil  only  told  us  in  two  or  three  lines 
before  their  fights,  that  there  were  forty  thoufand 
of  each  fide,  our  imagination  could  not  poffibly 
have  been  fo  affeded,  as  when  we  fee  every  leader 
fmgled  out,  and  every  regiment  in  a  manner  drawn 
up  before  our  eyes. 

FAB.      III. 

P.  157.  1.  28.   How  Semele,  &c.]     This  is  one 
of  Ovid's  finiflied  ftories.     The  tranfition  to  it  is 
proper  and  unforced:    Juno,  in  her  tVv'O  fpeeches, 
adls   incomparably  well  the  parts  of  a  refenting 
goddefs  and  a  tattling  nurfe  :  Jupiter  makes  a  very 
majelHc  figure  with  his  thunder  and  lightning,  but 
it  is  iHll  fuch  a  one  as  Ihews  who  drew  it ;  for  who 
does  not  plainly  difcover  Ovid's  hand  in  the 
*'  Qua  tamen  ufque  poteft,  vires  fibi  demere  tentat. 
"  Nee,  quo  centimanum  dejicerit  igne  Typhcea, 
**  Nunc,  armatur  eo :   nimium  feritatis  in  illo. 
**  Eft  aliud  levius  fulmen,  cui  dextra  Cyclopum, 
'*  Saevitiae  flammaeque  minus,  minus  addidit  ira;  j 
♦*  Tela  fecunda  vocant  fuperi." 

P.  158.  1.  28.  'Tis  well,  fays  flie,  c^-c]     Virgil 
has  made  a  Beroc  of  one  of  his  goddeifes  in  the 
o  3 
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Fifth  ^neid ;  but  if  we  compare  the  fpeech  Ihe 
there  makes  with  that  of  her  name -fake  in  this 
ftory,  we  may  find  the  genius  of  each  Poet  difco- 
vering  itfelf  in  the  language  of  the  nurfe  :  Virgil*s 
Iris  could  not  have  fpoken  more  majeftically  in  her 
own  fhape  ;  but  Juno  is  fo  much  altered  from  her- 
felf  in  Ovid,  that  the  goddefs  is  quite  loft  in  the 
old  woman. 

FAB.      V. 

P.  163.  1.  13.  She  can't  begin,  &c.]  If  playing 
on  words  be  excufable  in  any  Poem,  it  is  in  this, 
where  Echo  is  a  fpeaker ;  but  it  is  fo  mean  a  kind 
of  wit,  that,  if  it  deferves  excufe,  it  can  claim  no 
more. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  ElTay  of  Human  Underftand- 
ing,  has  given  us  the  beft  account  of  wit  in  fhort 
that  can  any  where  be  met  with.  "  Wit,"  fays 
he,  "  lies  in  the  aflemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting 
**  thofe  together  with  quicknefs  and  variety,  where- 
*'  in  can  be  found  any  refemblance  or  congruity, 
"  thereby  to  make  up  pleafant  pictures  and  agree- 
*«  able  vifions  in  the  fancy."  Thus  does  true  wit, 
as  this  incomparable  author  obferves,  generally 
confift  in  the  likenefs  of  ideas,  and  is  more  or  le{s 
wit,  as  this  likenefs  in  ideas  is  more  furprizing  and 
unexpected.  But  as  true  wit  is  nothing  elfe  but  a 
fimilitude  in  ideas,  fo  is  falfe  wit  the  fimilitude  in 
words,  whether  it  lies  in  the  likenefs  of  letters  only, 
as  in  Anagram  and  Acroftic ;  or  of  Syllables,  as  in 
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doggrel  rhymes ;  or  whole  words,  as  Puns,  Echoes, 
and  the  like.  Befide  thefe  two  kinds  of  falfe  and 
true  wit,  there  is  another  of  a  middle  nature,  that 
has  fomething  of  both  in  it— when  in  two  ideas 
that  have  fome  refemblance  with  each  other,  and 
are  both  exprefled  by  the  fame  word,  we  make 
ufe  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  to  fpeak  that  of 
one  idea  included  under  it,  which  is  proper  to  the 
other.  Thus,  for  example,  moll  languages  have 
hit  on  the  word,  which  properly  fignifies  fire,  to 
exprefs  love  by  (and  therefore  we  may  be  fure 
there  is  fome  refemblance  in  the  ideas  mankind 
have  of  them)  ;  from  hence  the  witty  Poets  of  all 
languages,  when  they  once  have  called  Love  ^ 
£re,  confidcr  it  no  longer  as  the  paffion,  but  fpeak 
of  it  under  the  notion  of  a  real  fire ;  and,  as  the 
turn  of  wit  requires,  make  the  fame  word  in  the 
fame  fentence  Hand  for  either  of  the  ideas  that  is 
annexed  to  it.  When  Ovid's  Apollo  falls  in  love, 
he  burns  with  a  new  flame  ;  when  the  Sea-nymphs 
languilh  with  this  palTion,  they  kindle  in  the  water; 
the  Greek  Epigrammatic  fell  in  love  with  one  that 
flung  a  fnow-ball  at  him,  and  therefore  takes  occa- 
fion  to  admire  how  fire  could  be  thus  concealed  in 
fnow.  In  fhort,  whenever  the  Poet  feels  any  thing 
in  this  love  that  refembles  fomething  in  fire,  he  car- 
ries on  this  agreement  into  a  kind  of  allegory  ;  but 
if,  as  in  the  preceding  inllances,  he  finds  any  cir- 
cumftance  in  his  love  contrary  to  the  nature  of  fire, 
hz  calls  his  love  a  fire,  and  by  joining  this  cij-cum- 
o  4 
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fiance  to  it  furprizes  his  reader  with  a  feeming 
contradidlion.  I  ihould  not  have  dwelt  fo  long  on 
this  inftance,  had  it  not  been  fo  frequent  in  Ovid, 
who  is  the  greateft  admirer  of  this  mixt  wit  of  all 
the  ancients,  as  our  Cowley  is  among  the  moderns. 
Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  the  greateH  Poets, 
fcorned  it ;  as  indeed  it  is  only  fit  for  Epigram, 
and  little  copies  of  verfes  :  one  would  wonder 
therefore  how  fo  fublime  a  genius  as  Milton  could 
feme  times  fall  into  it,  in  fuch  a  work  as  an  Epic 
Poem.  But  we  mufi  attribute  it  to  his  humouring 
the  vicious  talle  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  the 
falfe  judgment  of  our  unlearned  Englifh  readers  in 
general,  who  have  few  of  them  a  reliih  of  the  more 
mafculine  and  noble  beauties  of  Poetry. 


FAB.     vr. 

Ovid  feems  particularly  pleafed  with  the  fubjedl 
of  this  ftory,  but  has  notorioufly  fallen  into  a  fault 
he  is  often  taxed  v/ith,  of  not  knowing  when  he 
has  faid  enough,  by  his  endeavouring  to  excel. 
How  has  he  turned  and  twilled  that  one  thought 
of  NarciiTus's  being  the  perfon  beloved,  and  the 
lover  too  ? 

*'  CundVaque  mlratur  quibus  eft  mirabilis  ipfe. 

t(  — Q^i  probat,  ipfe  probatur. 

*'  Dumque  petit  petitur,  pariterque  incendit  et  ardet, 

"  Atque  oculos  idem  qui  decipit  incitat  error. 

*'  Perque  oculos  perit  ipfe  funs— 

*'  Uror  amore  mei,  flammas  moveoque  feroque,  &c." 
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But  we  cannot  meet  with  a  better  inftance  of  the 
extravagance  and  wantonnefs  of  Ovid's  fancy,  than 
in  that  particular  circumllance  at  the  end  of  the 
flory,  of  Narciffus^s  gazing  on  his  face  after  death 
in  the  Stygian  waters.  The  defign  was  very  bold, 
of  making  a  boy  fall  in  love  with  himfelf  here  on 
earth;  but  to  torture  him  with  the  fame  paflion 
after  death,  and  not  to  let  his  ghoft  reu  in  quiet, 
v^as  intolerably  cruel  and  uncharitable. 

P.  164.  1.12.  But  whilft  within,  &c.]  "  Dumque 
*'  fitim  fedare  cupit  fitis  altera  crevit."  We  have 
here  a  touch  of  that  mixed  wit  I  have  before  fpoken 
of;  but  I  think  the  meafure  of  pun  in  it  out-weighs 
the  true  wit;  for  if  we  exprefs  the  thought  in 
ether  words  the  turn  is  almoft  loft.  This  paflage 
of  NarcifTus  probably  gave  Milton  the  hint  of 
applying  it  to  Eve,  though  I  think  her  furprize, 
at  the  fight  of  her  own  face  in  the  water,  far  more 
juit  and  natural  than  this  of  NarcifTus.  She  was 
a  raw  unexperienced  being,  jull:  created,  and 
therefore  might  eafily  be  fubjeft  to  the  delufion; 
but  NarcifTus  had  been  in  the  world  fixtecn  years, 
was  brother  and  Ton  to  the  water-nymphs,  and 
therefore  to  be  fuppofed  converfant  with  fountaiiis 
long  before  this  fatal  miftake. 

P.  165.  1.  12.  You  trees,  fays  he,  &c.]  Ovid 
is  very  juftly  celebrated  for  the  pafTionate  fpeeches 
of  his  Poem.  They  have  generally  abundance  of 
nature  in  them,  but  I  leave  it  to  better  judgments 
to  confidcr  whether  they  are   not  often  too  witty 
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and  too  tedious.  The  Poet  never  cares  for  fmo- 
thering  a  good  thought  that  comes  in  his  way,  and 
never  thinks  he  can  draw  tears  enough  from  his 
reader :  by  which  means  our  grief  is  either  diverted 
or  fpent  before  we  come  to  his  conclufion ;  for  we 
cannot  at  the  fame  time  be  delighted  with  the  wit 
of  the  Poet,  and  concerned  for  the  perfon  that 
fpeaks  it ;  and  a  great  Critic  has  admirably  well 
obferved,  "  Lamentationes  debent  effe  breves  et 
*'  concifs,  nam  lacryma  fubito  excrefcit,  et  difficile 
*'  et  Auditorem  vel  Ledlorem  in  fummo  animi  af- 
"  feftu  diu  tenere."    Would  any  one  in  NarcifTus's 

condition  have  cried  out *'  Inopem  me  copia 

"  fecit?"  Or  can  any  thing  be  more  unnatural 
than  to  turn  off  from  his  forrows  for  the  fake  of  a 
pretty  reflexion  ? 

**  O  utinam  noftro  fecedere  corpore  poflem ! 

**  Votum  in  amante  novum ;  vellem,  quod  amamus,  abeffet." 
None,  I  fuppofe,  can  be  much  grieved  for  one  that 
is  fo  witty  on  his  own  affiidlions.  But  I  think  we 
may  every  where  obferve  in  Ovid,  that  he  em- 
ploys his  invention  more  than  his  judgment;  and 
fpeaks  all  the  ingenious  things  that  can  be  faid  on 
the  fubjedl,  rather  than  thofe  which  are  particularly 
proper  to  the  perfon  and  circumllances  of  the 
{peaker. 

FAB.      VII. 

P.  169.  1.  25.    When  Pentheus  thus]     There  is 
a  great  deal  of  fpirit  and  fire  in  this  fpeech  of 
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Pentheus,  but  I  believe  none  befide  Ovid  would 
have  thought  of  the  transformation  of  the  ferpent's 
teeth  for  an  incitement  to  the  Thebans  courage, 
when  he  defires  them  not  to  degenerate  from  their 
great  forefather  the  Dragon,  and  draws  a  parallel 
between  the  behaviour  of  them  both. 

*<  Efte,  precor,  memores,  qua  fitis  ftirpe  creati, 
*<  lUiufque  animos,  qui  multos  perdidit  unus, 
**  Sumite  ferpentis :   pro  fontibus  ille,  lacuqus 
*'  Interiit,  at  vos  pro  fama  vincite  veftra. 
*'  Ille  dedit  letho  fortes,  vos  pellite  molies, 
*'  Et  patrium  revocate  dccus." 

F    A   E.       VIII. 

The  ftory  of  Accctes  has  abundance  of  nature 
in  all  the  parts  of  it,  as  well  in  the  defcriptlon  of 
his  own  parentage  and  employment,  as  in  that  of 
the  failors  characters  and  manners.  But  the  Ihort 
fpeeches  fcattered  up  and  down  in  it,  which  make 
the  Latin  very  natural,  cannot  appear  fo  well  in 
our  language,  which  is  much  more  llubborn  and 
unpliant;  and  therefore  arc  but  as  fo  many  rubs  in 
the  ftory,  that  are  ftill  turning  the  narration  out  of 
its  proper  courfe.  The  transformation  at  the  latter 
end  is  wonderfully  beautiful. 

FAB.       IX. 

Ovid  has  two  very  good  fimilics  on  Pentheus, 
where  he  compares  him  to  a  river  in  a  former  ftory» 
and  to  a  war-horfe  in  the  prefcnt. 
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ESSAY    ON   VIRGIL'S    GEORGICS. 

xTiRGiL  may  be  reckoned  the  firft  who  intro- 
duced three  new  kinds  of  poetry  among  the 
Romans,  which  he  copied  after  three  of  the  greateft 
mailers  of  Greece :  Theocritus  and  Homer  have 
flill  difputed  for  the  advantage  over  him  in  Paftoral 
and  Heroics,  but  I  think  all  are  unanimous  in 
giving  him  the  precedence  to  Hefiod  in  his  Geor- 
gics.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  fweetnefs  and  rufti- 
city  of  a  Paftoral  cannot  be  fo  well  exprefTed  in  any 
other  tongue  as  in  the  Greek,  when  rightly  mixed 
and  qualified  with  the  Doric  dialed;  nor  can  the 
majefiy  of  an  heroic  poem  any  where  appear  fo 
well  as  in  this  language,  which  has  a  natural  great- 
nefs  in  it,  and  can  be  often  rendered  more  deep 
and  fonorous  by  the  pronunciation  of  the  lonians. 
Eut  in  the  middle  ilyle,  where  the  writers  in  both 
tongues  are  on  a  level,  we  fee  how  far  Virgil  has 
excelled  all  who  have  written  in  the  fame  way  with 
him. 

There  has  been  abundance  of  criticifm  fpent  on 
Virgil's  Pailorals  and^neids;  but  the  Georgics 
are  a  fubjefl  which  none  of  the  critics  have  fuffi- 
ciently  taken  into  their  confide  ration;  moft  of  them 
palTmg  it  over  in  filence,  or  calling  it  under  the 
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fame  head  with  Paftoral ;  a  divifion  by  no  means 
proper,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  the  ftyle  of  a  hufband- 
man  ought  to  be  imitated  in  a  Georgia,  as  that  of 
a  Ihepherd  is  in  a  Pailoral.  But  though  the  fcene 
of  both  thefe  poems  lies  in  the  fame  place,  the 
fpeakers  in  them  are  of  quite  a  different  charafcer, 
fince  the  precepts  of  hufbandry  are  not  to  be  de- 
livered with  the  fimplicity  of  a  ploughman,  but 
with  the  addrefs  of  a  poet.  No  rules  therefore, 
that  relate  to  Pafloral,  can  any  way  affed  the 
Georgics,  fmce  they  fall  under  that  clafs  of  poetry, 
which  confifts  in  giving  plain  and  diredl  inftruc- 
tions  to  the  reader ;  whether  they  be  moral  duties, 
as  thofe  of  Theognis  and  Pythagoras ;  or  philofo- 
phical  fpeculations,  as  thofe  of  Aratus  and  Lucre- 
tius ;  or  rules  of  pradlice,  as  thofe  of  Hefiod  and 
Virgil.  Among  thefe  different  kind  of  fubjefls, 
that  which  the  Georgics  go  upon  is,  I  think,  the 
meanefl  and  Icafl  improving,  but  the  moll  pleafmg 
and  delightful.  Precepts  of  morality,  befides  the 
natural  corruption  of  our  tempers,  which  makes 
us  averfe  to  them,  are  fo  abltraded  from  ideas  of 
fenfe,  that  they  feldom  give  an  opportunity  for 
thofe  beautiful  defcriptions  and  images  which 
are  the  fpirit  and  life  of  poetry.  Natural  philofo- 
phy  has  indeed  fenfible  objeds  to  work  upon;  but 
then  it  often  puzzles  the  reader  with  the  intricacy 
of  its  notions,  and  perplexes  him  with  the  multi- 
tude of  its  difputes.  But  this  kind  of  poetry  I  am 
nowfpeaking  of,  addreffes  itfdf  wholly  to  the  ima- 
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gination:  It  is  altogether  converfant  among  the 
fields  and  woods,  and  has  the  moft  delightful  part 
of  nature  for  its  province.  It  raifes  in  our 
minds  a  pleafing  variety  of  fcenes  and'  landfkips, 
wbilft  it  teaches  us;  and  makes  the  dryeft  of  its 
precepts  look  like  a  defcription.  "  A  Georgia 
*'  therefore  is  fome  part  of  the  fcience  of  huf- 
*'  bandr)'  put  into  a  pleafmg  dreis,  and  fet  off  with 
"  all  the  beauties  and  embellishments  of  poetry." 
Now  fmce  this  fcience  of  hufbandry  is  of  a  very 
large  extent,  the  poet  fliews  his  fkill  in  iingling 
out  fuch  precepts  to  proceed  on,  as  are  ufeful,  and 
at  the  fame  time  raoft  capable  of  ornament.  Vir- 
gil was  fo  well  acquainted  Vvith  this  fecret,  that  to 
fet  off  his  firft  Georgic,  he  has  run  into  a  fet  of 
precepts,  which  are  almofl  foreign  to  his  fubjecl, 
in  that  beautifal  account  he  gives  us  of  the  figns 
in  nature,  which  precede  the  changes  of  the 
weather. 

And  if  there  be  (o  much  art  in  the  choice  of  fit 
precepts,  there  is  much  more  required  in  the  treat- 
ing of  them;  that  they  may  fall-in  after  each 
other  by  a  natural  unforced  method,  and  fhew 
themfelves  in  the  beil  and  moft  advantageous  light. 
They  fliould  all  be  fo  finely  wrought  together  in 
the  fame  piece,  that  no  coarfe  feam  may  difcover 
where  they  join;  as  in  a  curious  brede  of  needle- 
work, one  colour  falls  away  by  fuch  j  aft  degrees,  and 
another  rifes  fo  infenfibly,  tliat  we  fee  the  variety, 
without  being  able  to  diftinguilh  the  total  vanilhing 
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of  the  one  from  the  firft  appearance  of  the  other. 
Nor  is  it  fufficient  to  range  and  difpofe  this  body  of 
precepts  into  a  clear  and  eafy  method,  unlefs  they 
are  delivered  to  us  in  the  mofl  pleafmg  and  agreeable 
manner ;  for  there  are  feveral  ways  of  conveying 
the  fame  truth  to  the  mind  of  man;  and  to  choofe 
the  pleafantelt  of  thefe  ways,  is  that  which  chiefly 
dillinguiflies  poetry  from  profe,  and  makes  Virgil's 
rules  of  hufbandry  pieafanter  to  read  than  Varro's. 
Where  the  profe  writer  tells  us  plainly  what  ought 
to  be  done,  the  poet  often  conceals  the  precept  in 
a  defcription,  and  reprefents  his  countryman  per- 
forming the  a6lion  in  which  he  would  inftruft  his 
reader.  Where  the  one  fets  out,  as  fully  and 
diftindly  as  he  can,  all  the  parts  of  the  truth, 
which  he  would  communicate  to  us ;  the  other 
fmgles  out  the  molt  pleafmg  circumftance  of  this 
truth,  and  fo  conveys  the  whole  in  a  more  divert- 
ing manner  to  the  underHanding.  I  fhall  give  one 
inftance  out  of  a  multitude  of  this  nature  that 
might  be  found  in  the  Georgics  where  the  reader 
may  fee  the  different  ways  Virgil  has  taken  to 
exprefs  the  fame  thing,  and  how  much  pieafanter 
every  manner  of  expreffion  is,  than  the  plain  and 
dire6l  mention  of  it  would  have  been.  It  is  in  the 
fecond  Georgic,  where  he  tells  us  what  trees  will 
bear  grafting  on  each  other. 

<'    Et  faepe  alrerius  ramos  impune  videmus 
<*  Vertcre  in  alterius,  mutatamque  infita  mala 
'*  Fene  pyrum,  et  prunis  lapidofa  rubcfcere  corna. 
«'  Sterlles  platani  malos  gcTere  vaier.tcs, 
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*'  Caftaneae  fagos,  ornufque  incanuit  albo 

*'  Flore  pyri :  glandemque  fues  fregere  fub  ulmls. 

«   ■         Nee  longum  tempus :   et  ingens 

«  Exiit  ad  cesium  ramis  felicibus  arbos; 

**  Miraturque  novas  frondes  et  non  fua  poma." 
Here  we  fee  the  Poet  confidered  all  the  efredls 
of  this  union  between  trees  of  different  kinds,  and 
took  notice  of  that  effedl  which  had  the  moft  fur- 
prize,  and  by  confequence  the  moll  delight  in  it, 
to  exprefs  the  capacity  that  was  in  them  of  being 
thus  united.  This  way  of  writing  is  every  where 
much  in  ufe  among  the  Posts,  and  is  particularly 
pradifed  by  Mrgil,  who  loves  to  fuggeil  a  truth 
indireftly,  and,  without  giving  us  a  full  and  open 
view  of  it,  to  let  us  fee  juft  fo  much  as  will  na- 
turally lead  the  imagination  into  all  the  parts  that 
lie  concealed.  This  is  wonderfully  diverting  to 
the  underllanding,  thus  to  receive  a  precept,  that 
enters  as  it  were  through  a  by-way,  and  to  appre- 
hend an  idea  that  draws  a  whole  train  after  it. 
For  here  the  mind,  which  is  always  delighted  with 
its  own  difcoveries,  only  takes  the  hint  from  the 
Poet,  and  feems  to  work  out  the  reft  by  the 
llrength  of  her  own  faculties. 

But,  fince  the  inculcating  precept  upon  precept 
will  at  length  prove  tirefome  to  the  reader,  if  he 
meets  with  no  entertainment,  the  Poet  muft  take 
care  not  to  incumber  his  poem  with  too  much 
bufinefs  ;  but  fometimes  to  relieve  the  fubjeft  with 
a  moral  reflexion,  or  let  it  reft  a  while  for  the  fake 
of  a  pleafant  and  pertinent  digreflion.     Nor  is  it 
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fufHcient  to  run  out  into  beautiful  and  diverting 
digreffiotis  (as  it  is  generally  thought) ,  unlefs  they 
are  brought  in  aptly,  and  are  fomething  of  a  piece 
with  the  main  defign  of  the  Georgic  :    for  they 
ought  to  have  a  t^mote  alliance  at  lead  to  the  fub- 
jed,  that  fo  the  whole  poem  may  be  more  uniform 
and  agreeable  in  all  its  parts.     We  fhould  never 
quite  lofe  fight  of  the   country,    though  we   are 
fometimes  entertained  with  a  dillant  profpetfl  of  it. 
Of  this  nature  are  Virgil's  defcription  of  the  ori- 
ginal of  Agriculture,  of  the  fruitfulnefs  of  Italy, 
of  a  country  life,    and  the  like ;    which  are  not 
brought  in  by  force,  but  naturally  rife  out  of  the 
principal  argument  and  defign  of  the  poem.     I 
know  no  one  digreffion  in  the  Georgics  that  may 
feem  to  contradi6t  this  obfervation,  bcfides  that  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  firil  book,  where  the  Poet 
launches  out  into  a  difcourfe  of  the  battle  of  Phar- 
falia,  and  the  actions  of  Auguftus :  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  confider  how  admirably  he  has  turned  the 
courfe  of  his  narration  into  its  proper  channel,  and 
made  his  hufbandman  concerned  even  in  what  re- 
lates to  the  battle,  in  thofe  inimitable  lines ; 
<<  Scilicet  et  tempos  veniet,  cum  finibus  illis 
*'  Agricola  incurvo  terrain  molitus  aratro, 
**  Exefa  inveniet  fcabra  rubigine  pila  : 
*'  Aut  gravibus  raftris  galeas  pulfabit  inane;, 
"  Grandiaque  effoflis  mirabltur  ofla  fepulchris." 

And  afterwards,  fpeaking  of  Auguftus's  actions, 
he  dill  remembers  that  Agriculture  ought  to  be 
fome  way  hinted  at  throughout  the  whole  poem. 

VOL.  XXX,  F 
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*'  -Non  uUus  aratro 
«  Dlgnus  honos  :  fqualent  abdudlis  arva  colonis : 
*'  Et  curvjE  rigidum  falces  conflantur  in  enfem.'" 

We  now  come  to  a  fryle  which  is  proper  to  a 
Georgic ;  and  indeed  this  is  the  part  on  which  the 
Poet  mull  lay  out  all  his  ftrength,  that  his  words 
may  be  warm  and  glowing,  and  that  every  thing 
he  defcribes  may  immediately  prefent  itfelf,  and 
rife  up  to  tlie  reader's  view.  He  ought  in  parti- 
cular to  be  careful  of  not  letting  his  fubjedl  debafe 
his  ftyle,  and  betray  him  into  a  meannefs  of  ex- 
piiiirion ;  but  every  where  to  keep  up  his  verfe  in 
all  the  pom.p  of  numbers,  and  dignity  of  words. 

I  think  nothing  which  is  a  phrafe  or  faying  in 
common  talk  Ihould  be  admitted  into  a  ferious 
Poem :  becaufe  it  takes  off  from  the  folemnity  of 
the  expreflion,  and  gives  it  too  great  a  turn  of  fa- 
miliarity :  much  lefs  ought  the  low  phrafes  and 
terms  of  art,  that  are  adapted  to  hufbandry,  have 
any  place  in  fuch  a  work  as  the  Georgic,  which  is 
not  to  appear  in  the  natural  fmiplicity  and  naked- 
nefs  of  its  fubjedl,  but  in  the  pleafantefl  drefs  that 
poetry  can  bellow  on  it.  Thus  Virgil,  to  deviate 
from  the  common  form  of  words,  Vv'ould  not  make 
ufe  of  temj)oye  but  Jy^ere  in  his  lirll  verfe;  and 
every  where  elfe  abounds  with  Metaphors,  Gras- 
cifms,  and  Circumlocutions,  to  give  his  verfe  the 
greater  pomp,  and  preferve  it  from  fmking  into  a 
plebeian  ftyle.  And  herein  confiits  Virgil's  mafter- 
piece,  who  has  not  only  excelled  all  other  Poets, 
but  even  himfelf  in  the  language  of  his  Georgics ; 
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where  we  receive  more  ftrong  and  lively  ideas  of 
things  from  his  words,  than  we  could  have  done 
from  the  objefts  themfelves  :  and  find  our  ima- 
ginations more  afFeCled  by  his  defcriptions,  than 
they  would  have  been  by  the  very  fight  of  what 
he  defcribes. 

I  fhall  now,  after  this  fhort  fcheme  of  rules, 
confider  the  different  fuccefs  that  Hefiod  and  Vir- 
gil have  met  with  in  this  kind  of  poetry,  which 
may  give  us  fome  further  notion  of  the  excellence 
of  the  Georgics.  To  begin  with  Hefiod ;  if  we 
may  guefs  at  his  charafter  from  his  writings,  he 
had  much  more  of  the  hufbandman  than  the  Poet 
in  his  temper  :  he  was  wonderfully  grave,  difcreet, 
and  frugal,  he  lived  altogether  in  the  country,  and 
was  probably  for  his  great  prudence  the  oracle  of 
the  whole  neighbourhood.  Thefe  principles  of 
good  huibandry  ran  through  his  works,  and  di- 
refted  him  to  the  choice  of  tillage  and  merchan- 
dize, for  the  fubjed  of  that  which  is  the  mod  ce- 
lebrated of  them.  He  is  every  where  bent  on  in- 
ftrudlion,  avoids  all  manner  of  digreffions,  and 
does  not  ftir  out  of  the  field  once  in  the  whole 
Georgic.  His  method  in  defcribing  month  after 
month,  with  its  proper  feafons  and  employments, 
is  too  grave  and  fimple ;  it  takes  oiF  from  the  fur- 
prize  and  variety  of  the  Poem,  and  makes  the 
whole  look  but  like  a  modern  almanack  in  verfe. 
The  reader  is  carried  through  a  courfe  of  weather; 
and  may  before-hand  guefs  whether  he  is  to  meet 
p    2 
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with  fnovv  or  rain,  clouds  or  funfhine,  in  the  next 
defcription.  His  defcriptions  indeed  have  abun- 
dance of  nature  in  them,  but  then  it  is  nature  in 
her  fimplicity  and  undrefs.  Thus  when  he  fpeaks 
of  January,  "  The  wild  beafts,"  fays  he,  "  run 
"  Ihivering  through  the  woods  with  their  heads 
*'  Hooping  to  the  ground,  and  their  tails  clapt  be- 
**  tween  their  legs ;  the  goats  and  oxen  are  almoft 
*'  flead  with  cold ;  but  it  is  not  fo  bad  with  the 
**  fheep,  becaufe  they  have  a  thick  coat  of  wool 
*'  about  them.  The  old  men  too  are  bitterly 
**  pinched  with  the  weather ;  but  the  young  girls 
*'  feel  nothing  of  it,  who  fit  at  home  with  their 
*'  mothers  by  a  warm  fire-fide."  Thus  does  the 
old  gentleman  give  himfelf  up  to  a  loofe  kind  of 
tattle,  rather  than  endeavour  after  a  jufl  poetical 
defcription.  Nor  has  he  Ihewn  more  of  art  or 
judgment  in  the  precepts  he  has  given  us ;  which 
are  fown  fo  very  thick,  that  they  clog  the  Poem 
too  much,  and  are  often  fo  minute  and  full  of  cir- 
cumftances,  that  they  weaken  and  unnerve  his 
verfe.  But,  after  all,  we  are  beholden  to  him  for 
the  firft  rough  iketch  of  a  Georgic  :  where  we 
may  ilill  difcover  fomething  venerable  in  the  an- 
tiquenefs  of  the  work ;  but  if  we  would  fee  the 
defign  enlarged,  the  figures  reformed,  the  colour- 
ing laid  on,  and  the  whole  piece  finilhed,  we  mull 
cxpecl  it  from  a  greater  mailer's  hand. 

Virgil  has  drawn  out  the  rules  of  tillage  and 
planting  into  two  Books,  which  Hefiod  has  dif- 
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patched  in  half  a  one  ;  but  has  fo  raifed  the  natu- 
ral rudenefs  and  fimplicity  of  his  fubjedt,  with  fuch 
a  fignificancy  of  expreflion,  fuch  a  pomp  of  verfe, 
fuch  variety  of  tranfitions,  and  fuch  a  folemn  air 
in  his  reflexions,  that,  if  we  look  on  both  Poets 
together,  we  fee  in  one  the  plainnefs  of  a  down- 
right countryman ;  and  in  the  other,  fomething  of 
ruflic  majefty,  like  that  of  a  Roman  dictator  at  the 
plough-tail.  He  delivers  the  meaneft  of  his  pre- 
cepts with  a  kind  of  grandeur ;  he  breaks  the  clods 
and  toffes  the  dung  about  with  an  air  of  graceful- 
nefs.  His  prognoftications  of  the  weather  are 
taken  out  of  Aratus,  where  we  may  fee  how  judi- 
cioufly  he  has  picked  out  thofe  that  are  moft  pro- 
per for  his  hufhandman's  obfervation  ;  how  he  has 
enforced  the  expreffion,  and  heightened  the  images 
which  he  found  in  the  original. 

The  Second  Book  has  more  wit  in  it,  and  a 
greater  boldnefs  in  its  metaphors,  than  any  of  the 
reft.  The  Poet,  with  great  beauty,  applies  obli- 
vion, ignorance,  wonder,  defire,  and  the  like,  to 
his  trees.  The  lafl  Georgic  has  indeed  as  many 
metaphors,  but  not  (o  daring  as  this ;  for  human 
thoughts  and  paflions  may  be  more  naturally 
afcribed  to  a  bee,  than  to  an  inanimate  plant. 
He  who  reads  over  the  pleafures  of  a  country 
life,  as  they  are  defcribed  by  Virgil  in  the  latter 
end  of  this  Book,  can  fcarce  be  of  Virgil's  mind 
^n  preferring  even  the  life  of  a  philofopher  to  it. 
P    3 
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We  may,  I  think,  read  the  Poet's  clime  in  his 
defcription,  for  he  feems  to  have  been  in  a  fweat 
at  the  writing  of  it : 

a  — O  quis  me  gelidis  fub  montibus  Haemi- 
«  Siftat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra  !" 
and  is  every  where  mentioning,  among  his  chief 
pleafures,  the  coolnefs  of  his  fhades  and  rivers, 
vales  and  grottoes,  v/hich  a  more  Northern  Poet 
would  have  omitted  for  the  defcription  of  a  funny 
hill,  and  fire -fide. 

The  Third  Georgia  feems  to  be  the  moft  la- 
boured of  them  all ;  there  is  a  wonderful  vigour 
and  fpirit  in  the  defcription  of  the  horfe  and  cha- 
riot-race. The  force  of  love  is  reprefented  in 
noble  inftances,  and  very  fublime  expreffions.  The 
Scythian  winter-piece  appears  fo  very  cold  and 
bleak  to  the  eye,  that  a  man  can  fcarce  look  on  it 
without  Ihivering.  The  murrain  at  the  end  has 
all  the  expreffivenefs  that  words  can  give.  It  was 
here  that  the  Poet  ftrained  hard  to  out-do  Lucre- 
tius in  the  defcription  of  his  plague ;  and  if  the 
reader  would  fee  what  fuccefs  he  had,  he  may  find 
it  at  large  in  Scaliger. 

But  Virgil  feems  no  where  fo  well  pleafed,  as 
when  he  is  got  among  his  bees  in  the  Fourth 
Georgic  :  and  ennobles  the  actions  of  fo  trivial  a 
creature,  with  metaphors  drawn  from  the  moft  im- 
portant concerns  of  mankind.  His  verfes  are  not 
in  a  greater  noife  and  hurry  in  the  battles  of 
/Eneas  and  Turnus,   than  in  the  engagement  o( 
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two  fvvarms.  And  as  in  his  ^neis  he  compares 
the  labours  of  his  Trojans  to  thofe  of  bees  and 
pifmires,  here  he  compares  the  labours  of  the 
bees  to  thofe  of  the  Cyclops.  In  fhort,  the  laft 
Georgic  was  a  good  prelude  to  the  ^neis  ;  and 
very  well  fhewed  what  the  Poet  could  do  in  the 
defcription  of  what  was  really  great,  by  his  de- 
fcribing  the  mock-grandeur  of  an  infeft  with  fo 
good  a  grace.  There  is  more  pleafantnefs  in  the 
little  platform  of  a  garden,  which  he  gives  us 
about  the  middle  of  this  Book,  than  in  all  the 
fpacious  walks  and  water-works  of  Rapin.  The 
fpeech  of  Proteus  at  the  end  can  never  be  enough 
admired,  and  was  indeed  very  fit  to  conclude  fo 
divine  a  work. 

After  this  particular  account  of  the  beauties  in 
the  Georgics,  I  ihould  in  the  next  place  endeavour 
to  point  out  its  imperfedions,  if  it  has  any.  But 
though  I  think  there  are  fome  few  parts  in  it  that 
are  not  fo  beautiful  as  the  reft,  I  Ihall  not  prefume 
to  name  them ;  as  rather  fufpefting  my  own  judg- 
ment, than  I  can  believe  a  fault  to  be  in  that  Poem, 
which  lay  fo  long  under  Virgil's  corre6lion,  and 
had  his  laft  hand  put  to  it.  The  firft  Georgic  vva:. 
probably  burlefqued  in  the  author's  lifetime ;  for 
we  ftill  find  in  the  fcholiafts  a  verfe  that  ridicules 
part  of  a  line  tranftated  from  Hefiod,  *'  Nudus 
''  ara,  fere  nudus" — And  we  may  cafily  gucfs  at 
the  judgment  of  this  extraordinary  critic,  whoever 
he  was,  from  his  cenfuring  this  particular  precept, 
p  4 
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We  may  be  fure  Virgil  would  not  have  tranflated 
it  from  Hefiod,  had  he  not  difcovered  feme  beauty 
in  it ;  and  indeed  the  beauty  of  it  is  what  I  have 
before  obferved  to  be  frequently  met  with  in  Vir- 
gil, the  delivering  the  precept  fo  indiredly,  and 
fmgling  out  the  particular  circumftance  of  fowing 
and  plowing  naked,  to  fuggefl:  to  us  that  thefe 
employments  are  proper  only  in  the  hot  feafon  of 
the  year. 

I  fhall  not  here  compare  the  ftyle  of  the  Georgics 
with  that  of  Lucretius,  which  the  reader  may  fee 
already  done  in  the  preface  to  the  fecond  volume 
of  Mifcellany  Poems  * ;  but  fhall  conclude  this 
Poem  to  be  the  moft  complete,  elaborate,  and  fi- 
nifhed  piece  of  all  antiquity.  The  ^neis  indeed 
is  of  a  nobler  kind,  but  the  Georgic  is  more  per- 
fect in  its  kind.  The  JEneis  has  a  greater  variety 
of  beauties  in  it,  but  thofe  of  the  Georgic  are  more 
exquifite.  In  (hort,  the  Georgic  has  all  the  per- 
fedion  that  can  be  expefted  in  a  poem  written  by 
the  greateft  Poet  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  when 
his  invention  was  ready,  his  imagination  warm,  his 
judgment  fettled,  and  all  his  faculties  in  their  fuU 
vigour  and  maturity. 

*  The  Colleftion  publifhed  by  Mr.  Dryden. 
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TO    SIR    GODFREY    KNELLER, 

ON    HIS   PICTURE   OF    THE    KING. 

TT"  N  E  L  L  E  R ,  With  filcncc  and  furprlze 
We  fee  Britannia's  monarch  rife, 
A  godlike  form,  by  thee  difplay'd 
In  all  the  force  of  light  and  fhade  j 
And,  aw'd  by  thy  delufive  hand. 
As  in  the  prefence  chamber  ftand. 

The  magic  of  thy  art  calls  forth 
His  fecret  foul  and  hidden  worth. 
His  probity  and  mildnefs  {hows, 
His  care  of  friends,  and  fcorn  of  foes : 
In  every  flroke,  in  every  line. 
Does  fome  exalted  virtue  fhine. 
And  Albion's  happinefs  we  trace 
Through  all  the  features  of  his  face. 

O  may  I  live  to  hail  the  day. 
When  the  glad  nation  {hall  furvey 
Their  fovereign,  through  his  wide  command, 
PalTmg  in  progrefs  o'er  the  land  ! 
Each  heart  {hall  bend,  and  every  voice 
In  loud  applauding  fhouts  rejoice, 
Whilil  all  his  gracious  afped  praife. 
And  crowds  grow  loyal  as  they  gaze. 
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The  image  on  the  medal  plac'd. 
With  its  bright  round  of  titles  grac'd. 
And  ftampt  on  Britifh  coins  fhall  live. 
To  richefl  ores  the  value  give. 
Or,  wrought  within  the  curious  mold. 
Shape  and  adorn  the  running  gold. 
To  bear  this  form,  the  genial  fun 
Has  daily  fmce  his  courfe  begun 
Rejoic'd  the  metal  to  refine. 
And  ripen'd  the  Peruvian  mine. 

Thou,  Kneller,  long  with  noble  pride. 
The  foremofl:  of  thy  art,  haft  vy'd 
With  nature  in  a  generous  ftrife. 
And  touch'd  the  canvas  into  life. 

Thy  pencil  has,  by  monarchs  fought. 
From  reign  to  reign  in  ermine  wrought. 
And,  in  the  robes  of  ftate  array'd. 
The  kings  of  half  an  age  difplay'd. 

Here  fvvarthy  Charles  appears,  and  there 
His  brother  with  dejected  air  : 
Triumphant  NafTau  here  we  find. 
And  with  him  bright  Maria  join'd ; 
There  Anna,  great  as  when  {he  fent 
Her  armies  through  the  continent. 
Ere  yet  her  Hero  was  difgrac'd  : 
O  may  fam'd  Brunfwick  be  the  laft, 
(Though  heaven  fhould  with  my  wiih  agree^ 
And  long  preferve  thy  art  in  thee) 
The  laft,  the  happieft  Britifti  king. 
Whom  thou  fhalt  paint,  or  I  fhall  fmg ! 
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Wife  Phidias  thus,  his  fkill  to  prove. 
Through  many  a  god  advanc'd  to  Jove, 
And  taught  the  polifht  rocks  to  (hine 
With  airs  and  lineaments  divine  ; 
Till  Greece,  amaz'd,  and  half-afraid, 
Th'  affembled  deities  furvey'd. 

Great  Pan,  who  wont  to  chace  the  fair. 
And  lov'd  the  fpreading  oak,  was  there  ; 
Old  Saturn  too  with  upcaft  eyes 
Beheld  his  abdicated  Ikies  ; 
And  mighty  Mars,  for  war  renown'd, 
In  adamantine  armour  frown'd  ; 
By  him  the  childlefs  goddefs  rofe, 
Minerva,  lludious  to  compofe 
Her  twilled  threads ;  the  web  Ihe  ftrung. 
And  o'er  a  loom  of  marble  hung  : 
Thetis,  the  troubled  ocean's  queen, 
Match'd  with  a  mortal,  next  was  feen. 
Reclining  on  a  funeral  urn. 
Her  Ihort-liv'd  darling  fon  to  mourn. 
The  laft  was  he,  whofe  thunder  flew 
The  Titan-race,  a  rebel  crew. 
That  from  a  hundred  hills  ally'd 
In  impious  leagues  their  king  defy'd. 

This  wonder  of  the  fculptor's  hand 
Produc'd,  his  art  was  at  a  fland  : 
For  who  would  hope  new  fame  to  raife. 
Or  rilk  his  well-eil-ablifli'd  praife. 
That,  his  high  genius  to  approve. 
Had  drawn  a  George,  or  carv'd  a  Jove,^ 
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PROLOGUE 

T   O 

SMITH'S   PH^DRA    AND    HIPPOLITUS. 

SPOKEN     BY     MR.    WILKS. 

T  ONG  has  a  race  of  heroes  filPd  the  ftage. 

That  rant  by  note,  and  through  the  gamut  rage; 
In  fongs  and  airs  exprefs  their  martial  fire. 
Combat  in  trills,  and  in  a  fugue  expire  : 
While,  lull'd  by  found,  and  undifturb'd  by  wit. 
Calm  and  ferene  you  indolently  fit. 
And,  from  the  dull  fatigue  of  thinking  free. 
Hear  the  facetious  fiddles  repartee  : 
Our  home-fpun  authors  mull  forfake  the  field. 
And  Shakefpeare  to  the  foft  Scarletti  yield. 

To  your  new  tafte  the  poet  of  this  day 
Was  by  a  friend  advis'd  to  form  his  play ; 
Had  Valentini,   mufically  coy, 

Shunn'd  Phaedra's  arms,  and  fcorn'd  theprofFer'd  joy: 
It  had  not  mov'd  your  wonder  to  have  feen 
An  eunuch  fly  from  an  enamour'd  queen  : 
How  would  it  pleafe,  fhould  Ihe  in  Englilh  fpeak. 
And  could  Hippolitus  reply  in  Greek  ! 
But  he,  a  llranger  to  your  modifh  way. 
By  your  old  rules  muft  fiand  or  fall  to-day. 
And  hopes  you  will  your  foreign  tafte  command. 
To  bear,  for  once,  with  what  you  underftand. 
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PROLOGUE 

T   O 

STEELE'S     TENDER     HUSBAND, 

T  N  the  firft  rife  and  infancy  of  farce. 

When  fools  were  many,  and  when  plays  were  fcarce. 
The  raw  unpracftis'd  authors  could,  with  eafe, 
A  young  and  unexperienc'd  audience  pleafe  : 
No  fingle  charafter  had  e'er  been  fnown. 
But  the  whole  herd  of  fops  was  all  their  own ; 
Rich  in  originals,  they  fet  to  view. 
In  every  piece,  a  coxcomb  that  was  new. 

But  now  our  Britifh  theatre  can  boafl 
Drolls  of  all  kinds,  a  vaft  unthinking  hoft  1 
Fruitful  of  folly  and  of  vice,  it  Ihows 
Cuckolds,  and  cits,  and  bawds,  and  pimps,  and  beaux  j 
Rough  country  knights  are  found  of  every  fhire ; 
Of  every  fafhion  gentle  fops  appear ; 
And  punks  of  different  charafters  we  meet. 
As  frequent  on  the  ftage  as  in  the  pit. 
Our  modern  wits  are  forc'd  to  pick  and  cull. 
And  here  and  there  by  chance  glean  up  a  fool ; 
Long  ere  they  find  the  neceffary  fpark. 
They  fearch  the  town,  and  beat  about  the  Park, 
To  all  his  moft  frequented  haunts  refort. 
Oft  dog  him  to  the  ring,  and  oft  to  court ; 
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As  love  of  pleafure  or  of  place  invites  ; 

And  fometimes  catch  him  taking  fnuiF  at  White's. 

Howe'er,  to  do  you  right,  the  prefent  age 
Breeds  very  hopeful  monllers  for  the  ftage ; 
That  fcorn  the  paths  their  dull  forefathers  trod. 
And  won't  be  blockheads  in  the  common  road. 
Do  but  furvey  this  crowded  houfe  to-night : 
Here 's  ftill  encouragement  for  thofe  that  write. 

Our  author,  to  divert  his  friends  to-day. 
Stocks  with  variety  of  fools  his  play ; 
And  that  there  may  be  fomething  gay  and  new. 
Two  ladies-errant  has  expos'd  to  view; 
The  firft  a  damfel,  travell'd  in  romance; 
The  t'other  more  reiin'd,  fhe  comes  from  France  : 
Refcue,  like  courteous  knights,  the  nymph   from 

danger. 
And  kindly  treat,  like  well-bred  men,  the  Ilranger. 
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EPILOGUE 


T   O 


LANSDOV/NE's    BRITISH    ENCHANTERS, 

"VTT  HEN  Orpheus  tun'd  his  lyre  with  pleafing  wocj 
Rivers  forgot  to  run,  and  winds  to  blow. 

While  liflening  forefts  cover'd,  as  he  play'd. 

The  foft  mufician  in  a  moving  fnade. 

That  this  night's  ftrains  the  fame  fuccefs  may  find. 

The  force  of  mufic  is  to  mufic  jcin'd : 

Where  founding  firings  and  artful  voices  fail. 

The  charming  rod  and  mutter'd  fpells  prevail. 

Let  fage  Urganda  wave  the  circling  wand 
On  barren  mountains,  or  a  wafle  of  fand  ; 
The  defert  fmiles ;  the  woods  begin  to  grow. 
The  birds  to  warble,  and  the  fprings  to  fiow. 

The  fame  dull  fights  in  the  fame  landfkip  mixt. 
Scenes  of  flill  life,  and  points  for  ever  fix*d, 
A  tedious  pleafure  on  the  mind  beflow. 
And  pall  the  fenfe  with  one  continued  fhow ; 
But,  as  our  two  magicians  try  their  fkill. 
The  vifion  varies,  though  the  place  flands  IHII; 
While  the  fame  fpot  its  gaudy  form  renews. 
Shifting  the  profpeft  to  a  thoufand  views. 
Thus   (without  unity  of  place  tranfgrefl) 
Th'  enchanter  turns  the  critic  to  a  jefl. 

But  howfoe'cr,  to  pleafe  your  wandering  eyes. 
Bright  objecls  difappear  and  brighter  rife  : 
There's  none  can  make  amends  for  loft  delight. 
While  from  that  circle  we  divert  your  fight. 
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AN   ODE    FOR    ST.   CECILIA's  DAY. 

SET    TO    MUSIC   BY   MR.    DANIEL    PURCELL. 
PERFORMED     AT     OXFORD    1699. 

I. 

■pREFARE  the  hallow'd  Ilrain,  my  Mufe, 

Thy  fofteft  founds  and  fweeteft  numbers  chufe ; 
The  bright  Cecilia's  praife  rehearfe. 
In  warbling  words,  and  gliding  verfe. 
That  fmoothly  run  into  a  fong. 
And  gently  die  away,  and  melt  upon  the  tongue. 

II. 
Firft  let  the  fprightly  violin 
The  joyful  melody  begin. 

And  none  of  all  her  firings  be  mute> 
While  the  Iharp  found  and  fhriller  lay 
In  fweet  harmonious  notes  decay, 
Soften'd  and  m.ellow'd  by  the  flute. 

*  **  The  flute  that  fweetly  can  complain,, 
"  Diflblve  the  frozen  nymph's  difdain  ; 
*'  Panting  fympathy  impart, 
*'  Till  flie  partake  her  lover's  fmart," 

CHORUS. 
III. 

Next,  let  the  folemn  organ  join 
Religious  airs,  and  llrains  divine, 

*  The  four  laft  lines  of  the  fecond  and   third  flanzas  were 
added  by  Mr.  Tate. 
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Such  as  may  lift  us  to  the  fkies. 
And  fet  all  heaven  before  our  eyes : 

*'  Such  as  may  lift  us  to  the  (kies ; 

"  So  far  at  lead  till  they 

*'  Defcend  with  kind  furprize, 
*'  And  meet  our  pious  harmony  half-way «" 

IV. 

Let  then  the  trumpet's  piercing  found 
Our  ravifh'd  ears  with  pleafure  wound: 

The  foul  o'er-powering  with  delight. 
As,  with  a  quick  uncommon  ray, 
A  ftreak  of  lightning  clears  the  day. 

And  flalhes  on  the  fight. 
Let  echo  too  perform  her  part,  ' 

Prolonging  every  note  with  art. 

And  in  a  low  expiring  drain 

Play  all  the  concert  o'er  again, 

V. 

Such  were  the  tuneful  notes  that  hung 

On  bright  Cecilia's  charming  tongue : 

Notes  that  facred  heats  infpir'd. 

And  with  religious  ardour  fir'd  : 

The  love-fick  youth,  that  long  fupprefs'd 

His  fmother'd  paffion  in  his  breaft. 

No  fooner  heard  the  warbling  dame. 

But,  by  the  fecret  influence  turn'd. 
He  felt  a  new  diviner  flame. 

And  with  devotion  burn'd. 
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With  ravifh'd  foul,  and  looks  amaz'd. 
Upon  her  beauteous  face  he  gaz'd ; 

Nor  made  his  amorous  complaint : 
In  vain  her  eyes  his  heart  had  charm'd. 
Her  heavenly  voice  her  eyes  difarm'd. 

And  thang'd  the  lover  to  a  faint. 

G  R  AN  D     CHORUS* 
VL 

And  now  the  choir  compleat  rejoices. 
With  trembling  firings  and  melting  voices. 
The  tuneful  ferment  rifes  high. 
And  works  with  mingled  melody  ; 
Quick  divifions  run  their  rounds, 
A  thoufand  trills  and  quivering  founds 

In  airy  circles  o*er  us  fly. 
Till,  wafted  by  a  gentle  breeze. 
They  faint  and  languilh  by  degrees. 

And  at  a  diftance  die. 
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AN      ODE. 

I. 
tr\  H  E  fpacious  firmament  on  high. 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  iky. 
And  fpangled  heavens,  a  fhining  frame. 
Their  great  original  proclaim. 
Th'  unweary'd  fun,  from  day  to  day. 
Does  his  Creator's  power  difplay ; 
And  publifhes,  to  every  land. 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

II. 
Soon  as  the  evening  fhades  prevail. 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wonderous  tale  y 
And  nightly,  to  the  liftening  earth. 
Repeats  the  flory  of  her  birth  : 
Whilft  all  the  ftars  that  round  her  burn. 
And  all  the  planets,  in  their  turn. 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 
And  fpread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

III. 

What  though,  in  folemn  filence,  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terreftrial  ball ; 
What  though,  no  real  voice,   nor  found, 
Amidft  their  radiant  orbs  be-  found  : 
In  Reafon's  ear  they  all  rejoice. 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice  ; 
For  ever  fmging  as  they  Ihine, 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine. 
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AN      HYMN. 

I. 

TTTHEN  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God, 

My  rifing  foul  furveys ; 
Tranfported  with  the  view,  I  'm  loll 
In  wonder,  love,  and  praife. 

II. 

O  how  fhall  words  with  equal  warmth 

The  gratitude  declare. 
That  glows  within  my  ravifh'd  heart ! 

But  thou  canft  read  it  there. 

III. 

Thy  Providence  my  life  fuilain'd. 
And  all  my  wants  redrefl ; 

When  in  the  filent  womb  I  lay. 
And  hung  upon  the  breaft. 

IV. 

To  all  my  weak  complaints  and  cries. 

Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear, 
Ere  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  had  learnt 

To  form  themfelves  in  prayer. 

V. 

Unnumber'd  ccm.forts  to  my  foul 
Thy  tender  care  beilcw'd. 

Before  my  infant  heart  conceiv'd 
From  whence  thefe  comforts  ftov\-'d. 


AN        HYMN, 

VI. 

When  in  the  flippery  paths  of  youth 

With  heedlefs  Iteps  I  ran. 
Thine  arm  unfeen  convey 'd  me  fafe. 

And  led  me  up  to  man. 

VII. 
Through  hidden  dangers,  toils,  and  death, 

It  gently  clear*d  my  way  ; 
And  through  the  pleafmg  fnares  of  vice. 

More  to  be  fear'd  than  they. 

VIII. 
When  worn  with  ficknefs,  oft  haft  thou 

With  health  renew'd  my  face  ; 
And  when  in  fins  and  forrows  funk, 

Reviv'd  my  foul  with  grace. 

IX. 

Thy  bounteous  hand  with  worldly  blifs 

Has  made  my  cup  run  o'er. 
And  in  a  kind  and  faithful  friend 

Has  doubled  all  my  ftore. 

X. 
^er\  thoufand  thoufand  precious  gifts 

My  daily  thanks  employ  ; 
Nor  is  the  leaft  a  chearful  heart. 

That  taftes  thofe  gifts  with  joy. 

XI. 

Through  every  period  of  m.y  life. 

Thy  goodnefs  I  '11  purfue  ; 
And  after  death,  in  diftant  worlds. 

The  glorious  theme  renew. 
0.3 
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XII. 

When  Nature  fails,  and  day  and  night 
Divide  thy  works  no  more. 

My  ever-grateful  heart,  O  Lord, 
Thy  mercy  fhall  adore. 

XIII. 

Through  all  eternity  to  thee, 

A  joyful  fong  I  '11  raife  ; 
For,  oh !  eternity 's  too  Ihort, 

To  utter  all  thy  praife. 


AN      ODE. 

I. 

TT  0  w  are  thy  fervants  bleft,  O  Lord  I 

How  fure  is  their  defence  ! 
Eternal  wifdom  is  their  guide. 
Their  help  Omnipotence. 

II. 

In  foreign  realms,  and  lands  remote. 

Supported  by  thy  care. 
Through  burning  climes  I  pafs'd  unhurt| 

And  breath'd  in  tainted  air. 

III. 
Thy  mercy  fweeten'd  every  foil. 

Made  every  region  pleafe ; 
The  hoary  Alpine-hills  it  warmM, 

And  fmooth'd  the  Tyrrhene  feas* 


ANODE.  ajt 

IV. 

Think,  O  my  foul,  devoutly  think. 

How,  with  affrighted  eyes. 
Thou  faw*ft  the  wide-extended  deep. 

In  all  its  horrors  rife. 
V. 
Confufion  dwelt  in  every  face. 

And  fear  in  every  heart ; 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulphs  on  gulphs;^ 

Overcame  the  pilot's  art. 
VI. 
Yet  then  from  all  my  griefs,  O  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  fet  me  free ; 
Whilft,  in  the  confidence  of  prayer. 

My  foul  took  hold  on  thee. 

VII. 

For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  flow  to  hear. 

Nor  impotent  to  fave. 

VIII. 

The  ftorm  was  laid,  the  winds  retlr*d. 

Obedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  fea,  that  roar'd  at  thy  command. 

At  thy  command  was  ftill. 

IX. 
In  midfl  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death. 

Thy  goodnefs  I  '11  adore  ; 
And  praife  Thee  for  thy  mercies  pafl. 
And  humbly  hope  for  more. 
Q.4 
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X. 

My  life,  if  thou  preferv'fl  my  Kfe, 

Thy  facrifice  fhall  be ; 
And  death,  if  death  mull  be  my  doom. 

Shall  join  my  foul  to  Thee. 


AN       HYMN. 

I. 

TTTHEN  rifmg  from  the  bed  of  death, 
O'erwhelm'd  with  guilt  and  fear, 
I  fee  my  Maker  face  to  face ; 
O  how  ihall  I  appear  ! 

11. 

If  yet,  while  pardon  may  be  found. 

And  mercy  may  be  fought. 
My  heart  with  inward  horror  fhrinks. 

And  trembles  at  the  thought : 

III. 
When  thou,  O  Lord,  ftialt  ftand  difclos'd 

In  majefty  fevere. 
And  fit  in  judgment  on  my  foul; 

O  how  fhall  I  appear ! 

IV. 

But  thou  haft  told  the  troubled  foul> 

Who  does  her  fms  lament. 
The  timely  tribute  of  her  tears 

Shall  endiefs  woe  prevent. 


AN  HYMN. 

V. 
Then  fee  the  forrows  of  my  heart. 

Ere  yet  it  be  too  late ; 
And  add  my  Saviour's  dying  groansji 
To  give  thofe  forrows  weight. 

VI. 

For  never  Ihall  my  foul  defpair 

Her  pardon  to  procure. 
Who  knows  Thy  Only  Son  has  dy'd 

To  make  that  pardon  fure. 


PARAPHRASE  ON  PSALM  XXIII. 

I. 

rpHE  Lord  my  pafture  fhall  prepare. 

And  feed  me  with  a  ihepherd's  care; 
His  prefence  Ihall  my  wants  fupply. 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye  : 
My  noon-day  walks  he  Ihall  attend. 
And  all  my  mid-night  hours  defend. 

II. 

When  in  the  fultry  glebe  I  faint. 
Or  on  the  thirfly  mountain  pant ; 
To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads 
My  weary  wandering  fteps  he  leads  : 
Where  peaceful  rivers,  foft  and  flow. 
Amid  the  verdant  landfcape  flow. 
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III. 
Though  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread. 
With  gloomy  horrors  overfpread. 
My  ftedfaft  heart  ftiall  fear  no  ill. 
For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  Ml ; 
Thy  friendly  crook  ihall  give  me  aid. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  fhade. 

IV. 

Though  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way. 
Through  devious,  lonely  wilds  I  ftray. 
Thy  bounty  Ihall  my  wants  beguile. 
The  barren  vvildernefs  Ihall  fmile. 
With  fudden  greens  and  herbage  crown'd. 
And  llreams  ihall  murmur  all  around. 
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vyHERE  gentle  Thames  through  flately  channels 

glides. 
And  England's  proud  metropolis  divides ; 
A  lofty  fabrick  does  the  fight  invade. 
And  ftretches  o'er  the  waves  a  pompous  fhade ; 
Whence  fudden  fhouts  the  neighbourhood  furprize. 
And  thundering  claps  and  dreadful  hiflings  rife. 
Here  thrifty  R —  hires  monarchs  by  the  day. 
And  keeps  his  mercenary  kings  in  pay  ; 
With  deep-mouth'd  a6lors  fills  the  vacant  fcenes. 
And  rakes  the  ftews  for  goddeffes  and  queens ; 

*  See  Sedley's  Mifcellanies,  8vo.  p.  zoz. 
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Here  the  lewd  punk,  with  crowns  and  fceptres  grac'd. 
Teaches  her  eyes  a  more  majeftic  caft ; 
And  hungry  monarchs,  with  a  numerous  train 
Of  fuppliant  flaves,  like  Sancho,  ftarve  and  reign. 

But  enter  in,  my  Mufe  ;  the  Stage  furvey. 
And  all  its  pomp  and  pageantry  difplay ; 
Trap-doors  and  pit-falls,  from  th'  unfaithful  ground. 
And  magic  walls  encompafs  it  around  : 
On  either  fide  maim'd  Temples  fill  our  eyes. 
And  intermixt  with  Brothel-houfes  rife ; 
Disjointed  Palaces  in  order  Hand, 
And  Groves  obedient  to  the  mover's  hand 
O'erlhade  the  Stage,  and  flourifli  at  command. 
A  flamp  makes  broken  towns  and  trees  entire  : 
So  when  Amphion  llruck  the  vocal  lyre. 
He  faw  the  fpacious  circuit  all  around. 
With  crowding  woods  and  rifing  cities  crown'd. 

But  next  the  tiring-room  furvey,  and  fee 
Falfe  titles,  and  promifcuous  quality, 
Confus'dly  fwarm,  from  heroes  and  from  queens, 
To  thofe  that  fwing  in  clouds  and  fill  machines. 
Their  various  charadlers  they  chufe  with  art. 
The  frowning  bully  fits  the  tyrant's  part : 
Swoln  cheeks  and  fwaggering  belly  make  an  hoft 
Pale  meagre  looks  and  hollow  voice  a  ghoft ; 
From  careful  brows  and  heavy  down-caft  eyes. 
Dull  cits  and  thick-fcull'd  aldermen  arife  : 
The  comic  tone,  infpir'd  by  Congreve,  draws 
At  every  word,  loud  laughter  and  applaufe  : 
The  whining  dame  continues  as  before. 
Her  character  unchang'd,  and  a6ls  a  whore. 
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Above  the  reft,  the  prince  with  haughty  flalks 
Magnificent  in  purple  buikins  walks  : 
The  royal  robes  his  awful  fhoulders  grace, 
Profufe  of  fpangles  and  of  copper-lace  : 
Officious  rafcals  to  his  mighty  thigh, 
Guiltlefs  of  blood,  th'  unpointed  weapon  tye  : 
Then  the  gay  glittering  diadem  put  on. 
Ponderous  with  brafs,  and  ftarr'd  with  Briftol  ftone. 
His  royal  confort  next  confults  her  glafs. 
And  out  of  twenty  boxes  culls  a  face ; 
The  whitening  firft  her  ghaftly  looks  befmears. 
All  pale  and  wan  th'  unfiniih'd  form  appears ; 
Till  on  her  cheeks  the  blufhing  purple  glows. 
And  a  falfe  virgin-modefty  beftows. 
Her  ruddy  lips  the  deep  vermilion  dyes ; 
Length  to  her  brows  the  pencil's  art  fupplies. 
And  v/ith  black  bending  arches  ftiades  her  eyes. 
Well  pleas'd  at  length  the  pidlure  fhe  beholds. 
And  fpots  it  o'er  with  artificial  molds ; 
Her  countenance  compleat,  the  beaux  Ihe  warms 
With  looks  not  hers  ;  and,  fpight  of  nature,  charms. 

Thus  artfully  their  perfons  they  difguife. 
Till  the  laft  flourilh  bids  the  curtain  rife. 
The  prince  then  enters  on  the  Stage  in  ftate ; 
Behind,  a  guard  of  candle-fnufters  wait : 
There,  fwoln  with  empire,  terrible  and  fierce. 
He  Ihakes  the  dome,  and  tears  his  lungs  with  verfe : 
His  fubjeds  tremble  ;  the  fubmiffive  pit, 
Vv''rapt  up  in  filence  and  attention,  fit ; 
Till,  freed  at  length,  he  lays  afide  the  weight 
Of  public  bufinefs  and  affairs  of  ftate : 
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Forgets  his  pomp,  dead  to  ambitious  fires. 
And  to  feme  peaceful  brandy-fhop  retires  ; 
Where  in  full  gills  his  anxious  thoughts  he  drowns. 
And  quaffs  away  the  care  that  waits  on  crowns. 

The  princefs  next  her  painted  charms  difplays^ 
Where  every  look  the  pencil's  art  betrays ; 
The.  callow  'fquire  at  diftance  feeds  his  eyes. 
And  filently  for  paint  and  waihes  dies  : 
But  if  the  youth  behind  the  fcenes  retreat. 
He  fees  the  blended  colours  melt  with  heat. 
And  all  the  trickling  beauty  run  in  fweat. 
The  borrowed  vifage  he  admires  no  more. 
And  naufeates  every  charm  he  lov'd  before  : 
$0  the  fam'd  fpear,  for  double  force  renowrl'd, 
Apply'd  the  remedy  that  gave  the  wound. 
In  tedious  lifts  't  were  endlefs  to  engage. 

And  draw  at  length  the  rabble  of  the  Stage, 
Where  one  for  twenty  years  has  given  alarms. 

And  call'd  contending  monarchs  to  their  arms  ; 

Another  fills  a  more  important  poft. 

And  rifes  every  other  night  a  ghoft ; 

Through  the  cleft  Stage,  his  mealy  face  he  rears. 

Then  ftalks  along,  groans  thrice,  and  difappears  ; 

Others,  with  fwords  and  fliields,  the  foldier's  pride. 

More  than  a  thoufand  times  have  chang'd  their  fide. 

And  in  a  thoufand  fatal  battles  dy'd. 

Thus  feveral  perfons  feveral  parts  perform ; 

Soft  lovers  whine,  and  blullering  heroes  ftorm. 

The  Hern  exafperated  tyrants  rage. 

Till  tlie  kind  bowl  of  poifon  clears  the  Stage. 
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Then  honours  vanifh,  and  dillinftions  ceafe ; 
Then,  with  reludance,  haughty  queens  undrefs* 
Heroes  no  more  their  fading  laurels  boaft. 
And  mighty  kings  in  private  men  are  loll. 
He,  whom  fuch  titles  fwell'd,  fuch  power  made  proud. 
To  whom  whole  realms  and  vanquifti'd  nations  bow'd. 
Throws  ofF  the  gaudy  plume>  the  purple  train> 
And  in  his  own  vile  tatters  llinks  again. 


ON  THE  LADY  MANCHESTER, 

WRITTEN    ON   THE    TO  AST  I  N  G-G  L  ASSES    OF   THE 
KIT-CAT     CLUB. 

TTTHiLE  haughty  Gallia's  dames,  that  fpread 

O'er  their  pale  cheeks,  an  artful  red. 
Beheld  this  beauteous  ftranger  there 
In  native  charms,  divinely  fair  ; 
Confufion  in  their  looks  they  Ihow'd  ; 
And  with  unborrow'd  blufhes  glow'd. 


A  T  O. 

A 

TRAGEDY. 


**  Ecce  fpeftaculum  dignum,  ad  quod  refplclat,  Intentus 
**  operi  fuo,  Deus  !  Ecce  par  Deo  dignum,  vir  fortis 
**  cum  mala  fortuna  compofitus  !  Non  video,  inquam, 
*'  quid  habeat  in  terris  Jupiter  pulchrius,  fi  convertere 
*'  animum  velit,  quam  ut  fpeSet  Catonem,  jam  parti- 
**  bus  non  femel  fra£lis,  nihilominus  inter  ruinas  publi- 
«*  cas  eredtum."    Sen.  de  Dmn,  Prov. 
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TO     HER     ROYAL     HIGHNESS 

THE    PRINCESS    OF    WALES, 

WITH    THE    TRAGEDY    OF    CATO, 
NOVEMBER    I7I4. 

rp  H  E  Mufe  that  oft,  with  facred  raptures  fir*d. 
Has  generous  thoughts  of  Liberty  infpir'd. 
And,  boldly  rifmg  for  Britannia's  laws, 
Engag'd  great  Cato  in  her  country's  caufe. 
On  you  fubmiffive  waits,  with  hopes  afTur'd, 
By  whom  the  mighty  bleffing  Hands  fecur'd. 
And  all  the  glories,  that  our  age  adorn. 
Are  promis'd  to  a  people  yet  unborn. 

No  longer  fhall  the  widow'd  land  bemoan 
A  broken  lineage,  and  a  doubtful  throne ; 
But  boaft  her  royal  progeny's  increafe. 
And  count  the  pledges  of  her  future  peace. 
O  born  to  ftrengthen  and  to  grace  our  ifle  ! 
While  you,  fair  Princefs,  in  your  Offspring  fmile. 
Supplying  charms  to  the  fucceeding  age. 
Each  heavenly  Daughter's  triumphs  we  prefage; 
Already  fee  th'  illuftrious  youths  complain. 
And  pity  Monarchs  doom'd  to  figh  in  vain. 

Thou  too,  the  darling  of  our  fond  defires. 
Whom  Albion,  opening  wide  her  arms,  requires. 
With  manly  valour  and  attradlive  air 
Shalt  quell  the  fierce,  and  captivate  the  faix. 
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O  England's  younger  hope  !  in  whom  confplre 
The  mother's  fweetnefs,  and  the  father's  fire  1 
For  thee  perhaps,  ev'n  now,  of  kingly  race 
Some  dawning  beauty  blooms  in  every  grace. 
Some  Carolina,  to  heaven's  didates  true. 
Who,  while  the  fcepter'd  rivals  vainly  fue. 
Thy  inborn  worth  with  confcious  eyes  fhall  fee. 
And  flight  th'  Imperial  diadem  for  thee. 

Pleas'd  with  the  profpedl  of  fucceflive  reigns. 
The  tuneful  tribe  no  more  in  daring  ftrains 
Shall  vindicate,  with  pious  fears  oppreil, 
Endanger'd  rights,  and  liberty  diftreft  : 
To  milder  founds  each  Mufe  fliall  tune  the  lyre. 
And  gratitude,  and  faith  to  kings  infpire. 
And  filial  love ;  bid  impious  difcord  ceafe. 
And  footh  the  madding  fadlions  into  peace  ; 
Or  rife  ambitious  in  more  lofty  lays. 
And  teach  the  nation  their  new  Monarch's  pralfe, 
Defcribe  his  awful  look,  and  godlike  mind. 
And  Caefar's  power  with  Cato's  virtue  join'd. 

Meanwhile,  bright  Princefs,  who,  with  graceful  eafe 
And  native  majefty,  are  form'd  to  pleafe. 
Behold  thofe  Arts  with  a  propitious  eye. 
That  fuppliant  to  their  great  proteftrefs  fly ! 
Then  fliall  they  triumph,  and  the  Britifli  flage 
Improve  her  manners,  and  refine  her  rage. 
More  noble  characters  expofe  to  view. 
And  draw  her  finifli'd  heroines  from  You. 

Nor  you  the  kind  indulgence  will  refufe, 
Skill'd  in  the  labour*  of  the  deathlefs  Mufe : 
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The  deathlefs  Mufe,  with  undiminilhM  rays. 
Through  diftant  times  the  lovely  dame  conveys : 
To  Gloriana  Waller's  harp  was  flrung; 
The  Queen  Hill  fhines,  becaufe  the  Poet  fung. 
Ev'n  all  thofe  graces,  in  your  frame  combinMi 
The  common  fate  of  mortal  charms  may  find 
(Content  our  fhort-liv'd  praifes  to  engage. 
The  joy  and  wonder  of  a  fmgle  age) , 
Unlefs  fome  Poet,  in  a  lafting  fong. 
To  late  pofterity  their  fame  prolong, 
Inftrufl  our  Tons  the  radiant  form  to  prize. 
And  fee  Your  beauty  with  their  fathers'  eyes. 

VERSES 

TO       THE 

AUTHOR   OF  THE   TRAGEDY   OF   CATO* 

"VjiT H I L  E  you  the  fierce  divided  Britons  awe. 

And  Cato  with  an  equal  virtue  draw; 
While  envy  is  itfelf  in  wonder  loft. 
And  fadions  ftrive  who  Ihall  applaud  you  moft ; 
Forgive  the  fond  ambition  of  a  friend. 
Who  hopes  himfelf,  not  you,  to  recommend : 
And  joins  th'  applaufe  which  all  the  learn'd  beftow 
On  one,  to  whom  a  perfedl  work  they  owe. 
To  my  *  light  fcenes  I  once  infcrib'd  your  name. 
And  impotently  ftrove  to  borrow  fame ; 
Soon  will  that  die,  which  adds  thy  name  to  mine; 
Let  me,  then,  live,  join'd  to  a  work  of  thine. 

RICHARD    STEELE, 
*  Tender  Hulband,  dedicated  to  Mr,  Addifon. 
R  2 
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9 rp IS  nobly  done  thus  to  enrich  the  ftage. 

And  raife  the  thoughts  of  a  degenerate  age ; 
To  fhew  how  endlefs  joys  from  freedom  fpring. 
How  life  in  bondage  is  a  worthlefs  thing. 
The  inborn  greatnefs  of  your  foul  we  view. 
You  tread  the  paths  frequented  by  the  few; 
With  fo  much  flrength  you  write,  and  fo  much  eafe. 
Virtue  and  fenfe !  how  durft  you  hope  to  pleafe  ? 
Yet  crowds  the  fentiments  of  every  line 
Impartial  clapt,  and  own'd  the  work  divine. 
Ev'n  the  four  critics,  who  malicious  came. 
Eager  to  cenfure,  and  refolv'd  to  blame. 
Finding  the  hero  regularly  rife. 
Great  while  he  lives,  but  greater  when  he  dies^ 
Sullen  approved,  too  obftinate  to  melt. 
And  ficken'd  with  the  pleafures  which  they  felt.' 
Not  fo  the  fair  their  paiTions  fecret  kept. 
Silent  they  heard,  but,  as  they  heard,  they  wept; 
When  glorioufly  the  blooming  Marcus  dy'd. 
And  Cato  told  the  gods,  Pm  fatisfy^d. 

See !  how  your  lays  the  Britiih  youth  inflame ! 
They  long  to  Ihoot  and  ripen  into  fame ; 
Applauding  theatres  4ifturb  their  reft. 
And  unborn  Cato*s  heave  in  every  breaft ; 
Their  nightly  dreams,  their  daily  thoughts  repeat. 
And  pulfes  high  with  fancy 'd  glories  beat. 
So,  griev'd  to  view  the  Marathonian  fpoils. 
The  young  Themiftocles  vow'd  equal  toils ; 
Did  then  his  fchemes  of  future  honours  draw 
From  the  long  triumphs  which  with  tears  he  faw. 
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How  fhall  I  your  unrival'd  worth  proclaim. 
Loft  in  the  fpreading  circle  of  your  fame ! 
We  faw  you  the  great  William's  praife  rehearfe. 
And  paint  Britannia's  joys  in  Roman  verfe. 
We  heard  at  diftance  foft  enchanting  ftrains. 
From  blooming  mountains,  and  Italian  plains, 
Virgil  began  in  Englifli  drefs  to  (hine. 
His  voice,  his  looks,  his  grandeur.  Hill  divine : 
From  him  too  foon  unfriendly  you  withdrew. 
But  brought  the  tuneful  Ovid  to  our  view. 
Then  the  delightful  theme  of  every  tongue, 
Th'  immortal  Marlborough,  was  your  darling  fong. 
From  clime  to  clime  the  mighty  vidlor  flew. 
From  clime  to  clime  as  fwiftly  you  purfue. 
Still  with  the  hero's  glow'd  the  poet's  flame. 
Still  with  his  conquefts  you  enlarg'd  your  fame. 
With  boundlefs  raptures  here  the  Mufe  could  fwell. 
And  on  your  Rofamond  for  ever  dwell: 
There  opening  fweets  and  every  fragrant  flower 
Luxuriant  fmile,  a  never-fading  bower ! 
Next,  human  follies  kindly  to  expofe. 
You  change  from  numbers,  but  not  fmk  in  profe : 
Whether  in  vifionary  fcenes  you  play. 
Refine  our  taftes,  or  laugh  our  crimes  away. 
Now,  by  the  bufkin'd  Mufe  you  ftiine  confeft. 
The  patriot  kindles  in  the  poet's  breaft. 
Such  energy  of  fenfe  might  pleafure  raife. 
Though  unembellifli'd  with  the  charms  of  phrafe : 
Such  charms  of  phrafe  would  with  fuccefs  be  crown'd. 
Though  nonfenfe  flow'd  in  the  melodious  found. 
R  3 
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The  chafteft  virgin  needs  no  blufhes  fear. 

The  learn'd  themfelves  not  uninllruded  hear. 

The  libertine,  in  pleafures  us'd  to  roll. 

And  idly  fport  with  an  immortal  foul. 

Here  comes,  and,  by  the  virtuous  heathen  taught. 

Turns  pale,  and  trembles  at  the  dreadful  thought. 

Whene'er  you  traverfe  vaft  Numidia's  plains. 
What  lluggifh  Briton  in  his  ifle  remains ! 
When  Juba  feeks  the  tiger  with  delight. 
We  beat  the  thicket,  and  provoke  the  fight; 
By  the  defcription  warm'd,  we  fondly  fvveat. 
And  in  the  chilling  eaft  wind  pant  with  heat. 
What  eyes  behold  not,  how  the  llream  refines. 
Till  by  degrees  the  floating  mirror  fhines  ? 
While  hurricanes  in  circling  eddies  play. 
Tear  up  the  fands,  and  fweep  whole  plains  away. 
We  fhrink  with  horror,  and  confefs  our  fear. 
And  all  the  fudden  founding  ruin  hear. 
When  royal  robes,  diftain'd  with  blood,  deceive. 
And  make  poor  Marcia  beautifully  grieve ; 
When  ftie  her  fecret  thoughts  no  more  conceals. 
Forgets  the  woman,  and  her  flame  reveals ; 
Well  may  the  prince  exult  with  noble  pride. 
Not  for  his  Libyan  crown,  but  Roman  bride. 

But  I  in  vain  on  Angle  features  dwell. 
Where  all  the  parts  of  the  fair  piece  excel. 
So  rich  the  ftore,  fo  dubious  is  the  feaft. 
We  know  not  which  to  pafs,  or  which  to  tafte. 
The  ftiining  incidents  fo  juftly  fall. 
We  may  the  whole  new  fcenes  of  tranfport  call. 
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Thus  jewellers  confound  our  wandering  eyes. 
And  with  variety  of  gems  furprize. 
Here  fapphires,  here  the  Sardian  ftone  is  {een. 
The  topaz  yellow,  and  the  jafper  green. 
The  coftly  brilliant  there,  confus'dly  bright. 
From  numerous  furfaces  darts  trembling  light : 
The  different  colours  mingle  in  a  blaze. 
Silent  we  ftand,  unable  where  to  praife. 
In  pleafure  fweetly  loll:  ten  thoufand  ways. 
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"vtthen  your  generous  labour  firft  I  view'd. 

And  Cato's  hands  in  his  own  blood  imbrued. 
That  fcene  of  death  fo  terrible  appears. 
My  foul  could  only  thank  you  with  her  tears. 
Yet  with  fuch  wondrous  art  your  fkilful  hand 
Does  all  the  paffions  of  the  foul  command. 
That  ev'n  my  grief  to  praife  and  wonder  turn'd. 
And  envy'd  the  great  death  which  firft  I  m.ourn'd. 

What  pen,  but  yours,  could  draw  the  doubtful  ftrifc 
Of  honour  ftruggling  with  the  love  of  lifei* 
Defcribe  the  patriot,  obftinately  good. 
As  hovering  o'er  eternity  he  ftood : 
The  wide,  th'  unbounded  ocean  lay  before 
His  piercing  fight,  and  heaven  the  diftant  fhore. 
Secure  of  endlefs  blifs,  with  fearful  eyes. 
He  grafps  the  dagger,  and  its  point  defies. 
And  ruihes  out  of  life  to  fnatch  the  glorious  prize 
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How  would  old  Rome  rejoice,  to  hear  you  tell 
How  juft  her  patriot  liv'd,  how  great  he  fell  I 
Recount  his  wondrous  probity  and  truth,' 
And  form  new  Juba's  in  the  Britiih  youth. 
Their  generous  fouls,  when  he  reiigns  his  breathy 
Are  pleas'd  with  ruin,  and  in  love  with  death: 
And  when  her  conquering  fword  Britannia  draws, 
Refolves  to  perifh,  or  defend  her  caufe. 
Now  firll  on  Albion's  theatre  we  fee 
A  perfed  image  of  what  man  ihould  be ; 
The  glorious  charadler  is  now  expreft. 
Of  virtue  dwelling  in  a  human  breafl: 
Drawn  at  full  length  by  your  immortal  lines. 
In  Cato's  foul,  as  in  her  heaven  fhe  fhines. 
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AN  UNKNOWN  HAND*. 

xTOw  we  may  fpeak,  fmce  Cato  fpeaks  no  more : 

'Tis  praife  at  length,  'twas  rapture  all  before; 
When  crowded  theatres  with  lo's  rung 
Sent  to  the  fkies,  from  whence  thy  genius  fprung; 
Ev'n  civil  rage  a  while  in  thine  was  loft. 
And  faftions  ftrove  but  to  applaud  thee  moft; 

*  Thefe  verfes  were  by  George  Jeffreys,  Efq.  which  Addifon 
never  knew.  See  Sele<ft  Colleaion  of  Mifcellany  Poems,  vol.  vi. 
p.  5^  5  and  fee  Dr.  Johnfon's  encomium  on  them  in  the  Life  of 
Addifon.     N. 
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Nor  could  enjoyment  pall  our  longing  talle. 
But  every  night  was  dearer  than  the  laft. 

As  when  old  Rome,  in  a  malignant  hour 
Depriv'd  of  fome  returning  conqueror. 
Her  debt  of  triumph  to  the  dead  difcharg'd. 
For  fame,  for  treafure,  and  her  bounds  enlarged; 
And  while  his  godlike  figure  mov'd  along. 
Alternate  paflions  fir'd  th'  adoring  throng ; 
Tears  flow'd  from  every  eye,  and  fhouts  from  every 

tongue ; 
So  in  the  pompous  lines  has  Cato  far'd, 
Grac'd  with  an  am.ple,  though  a  late  reward  : 
A  greater  viftor  we  in  him  revere  ; 
A  nobler  triumph  crowns  his  image  here. 

With  wonder,  as  with  pleafure,  we  furvey 
A  theme  fo  fcanty  wrought  into  a  play ; 
So  vaft  a  pile  on  fuch  foundations  plac'd  ; 
Like  Ammon's  temple  rear'd  on  Libya's  wafte  : 
Behold  its  glowing  paint  I  its  eafy  weight  1 
Its  nice  proportions !  and  ftupendous  height ! 
How  chafte  the  condudl !   How  divine  the  rage  I 
A  Roman  worthy,  on  a  Grecian  ftage  ! 

But  where  (hall  Cato's  praife  begin  or  end ; 
Inclin'd  to  melt,  and  yet  untaught  to  bend,  I 

The  firmefl:  patriot,  and  the  gentleft  friend  ? 
How  great  his  genius,  when  the  traitor  crowd 
Ready  to  ftrike  the  blow  their  fury  vovvM ; 
Qucll'd  by  his  look,  and  liflening  to  his  lore, 
Learn,  like  his  palTions,  to  rebel  no  more ! 
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"When,  lavifh  of  his  boiling  blood,  to  prove 
The  cure  of  llavifli  life,  and  flighted  love. 
Brave  Marcus  new  in  early  death  appears. 
While  Cato  counts  his  wounds,  and  not  his  years ; 
Who,  checking  private  grief,  the  public  mourns. 
Commands  the  pity  he  fo  greatly  fcorns ; 
But  when  he  flrikes   (to  crown  his  generous  part) 
That  honeft,  {launch,  impracticable  heart ; 
No  tears,  no  fobs,  purfue  his  panting  breath  ; 
The  dying  Roman  fhames  the  pomp  of  death. 

O  facred  freedom !  which  the  powers  beftow 
To  feafon  bleffings,  and  to  foften  woe ; 
Plant  of  our  growth,  and  aim  of  all  our  cares. 
The  toil  of  ages,  and  the  crown  of  wars : 
if,  taught  by  thee,  the  poet's  wit  has  flow'd 
In  ftrains  as  precious  as  his  hero's  blood ; 
Preferve  thofe  ftrains,  an  everlafting  charm 
To  keep  that  blood  and  thy  remembrance  warm ; 
Be  this  thy  guardian  image  ftill  fecure. 
In  vain  {hall  force  invade,  or  fraud  allure ; 
Our  great  Palladium  {hall  perform  its  part, 
Fix'd  and  enfhrin'd  in  every  Britifh  heart. 
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T  ONG  had  the  Tragic  Mufe  forgot  to  weep. 

By  modern  Operas  quite  lulPd  afleep  : 
No  matter  what  the  lines,  the  voice  was  clear; 
Thus  fenfe  was  facrific'd  to  pleafe  the  ear. 
At  laft,  *  One  Wit  flood  up  in  our  defence. 
And  dar'd  (O  impudence  !)   to  publifh — fenfe. 
Soon  then  as  next  the  juft  tragedian  fpoke. 
The  ladies  figh'd  again,  the  beaux  awoke. 
Thofe  heads  that  us'd  moil  indolent  to  move 
To  fmg-fong,  ballad,  and  fonata  love. 
Began  their  buried  fenfes  to  explore. 
And  found  they  now  had  paffions  as  before  : 
The  power  of  nature  in  their  bofoms  felt. 
In  fpite  of  prejudice  compell'd  to  melt. 

When  Cato  's  firm,  all  hope  of  fuccour  pafl. 
Holding  his  Ilubborn  virtue  to  the  lafl, 
I  view,  with  joy  and  confcious  tranfport  fir'd. 
The  foul  of  Rome  in  one  great  man  retir'd  ; 
In  him,  as  if  fhe  by  confinement  gain'd. 
Her  powers  and  energy  are  higher  llrain'd 
Than  when  in  crowds  of  fenators  fhe  reign'd  1 
Cato  well  fcorn'd  the  life  that  Ca^far  gave. 
When  fear  and  weaknefs  only  bid  him  fave  : 

*  The  Spedlator. 
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But  when  a  virtue  like  his  own  revives 
The  hero's  conftancy — with  joy  he  lives. 

Obferve  the  juftnefs  of  the  poet's  thoughts, 
Whofe  fmalleft  excellence  is  want  of  faults  : 
Without  aiFeded  pomp  and  noife  he  warms  ; 
Without  the  gaudy  drefs  of  beauty  charms. 
Love,  the  old  fubjedl  of  the  bufkin'd  Mufe, 
Returns,  but  fuch  as  Roman  virgins  ufe. 
A  virtuous  love,  chaflis'd  by  pureft  thought. 
Not  from  the  fancy,  but  from  nature  wrought. 

Britons,  with  leffen'd  wonder,  now  behold 
Your  former  wits,  and  all  your  bards  of  old ; 
Jonfon  out-vy'd  in  his  own  way  confefs ; 
And  own  that  Shakefpeare's  felf  now  pleafes  lefs. 
While  Phcebus  binds  the  laurel  on  his  brow. 
Rife  up,  ye  Mufes ;  and,  ye  Poets,  bow : 
Superior  worth  with  admiration  greet. 
And  place  him  neareft  to  hh  Phoebus'  feat. 
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ON        C    A    T    O: 

OCCASIONED     BY 

MR.  ADDISON'S  TRAGEDY  OF  THAT  NAMEU 
BY     MR.     COPPING. 


TT  I  s  ancient  Rome  by  party-fadlions  rent. 

Long  fince  the  generous  Cato  did  lament ; 
Himfelf  united  with  his  country's  caufe. 
Bravely  refus'd  to  live,  'midfl  dying  laws. 
Pleas 'd  with  returning  liberty  to  come. 
With  joy  the  hero  rifes  from  his  tomb ; 
And  in  Britannia  finds  a  fecond  Rome. 
Till  by  repeated  rage,  and  civil  fires, 
Th'  unhappy  patriot  again  expires ; 
Weeps  o'er  her  fate,  and  to  the  gods  retires. 


I 


TO    MR.    ADDISON,    ON    HIS    CATO. 
(from  Steele's  collection.) 

J  s  Britain  refcued  from  th'  Italian  chain. 

And  the  dear  fong  negle6led  for  thy  ftrain  ? 
Are  ev'n  the  Fair  reclaim'd  ?  and  dare  they  fit 
Intent  on  Virtue,  and  be  pleas'd  with  Wit? 
What  Mufe,  but  thine,  could  thus  redeem  our  tafte. 
With  ihow  deluded,  and  with  found  debas'd? 
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Hard  was  the  tafk,  and  worthy  of  your  rage> 
You  feem  the  great  Alcides  of  the  age  : 
How  glorioufly  you  rife  in  our  defence  !  • 
Your  caufe  is  Liberty  ;  your  armour,  Senfe ; 
The  brood  of  tuneful  monllers  you  control. 
Which  fmk  the  genius,  and  degrade  the  foul : 
Thofe  foes  to  verfe  you  chace  with  manly  arts. 
And  kindle  Roman  fires  in  Britifh  hearts. 
Oh  !  fix,  as  well  as  raife,  that  noble  flame  : 
Confirm  your  glory,  and  prevent  our  fhame. 
The  routed  Opera  may  return  again. 
Seduce  our  hearts,  and  o'er  our  fpirits  reign : 
Ev'n  Cato  is  a  doubtful  match  for  all. 
And  Right,  oppreft  with  odds,  again  may  fall ; 
Let  our  juft  fears  your  fecond  aid  implore. 
Repeat  the  llroke,  this  Hydra  fprings  no  more. 


VERSES   SENT  TO  A  LADY,  WITH  THE 
TRAGEDY    OF    CATO. 

(from  Steele's  collection.) 

T  N  vain,  O  heavenly  maid,  do  I  perufe 

Th'  inftruftive  labours  of  the  Tragic  Mufe, 
If  Cato's  virtue  cannot  cure  my  foul. 
And  all  the  jarring  paffions  there  control 
In  vain — but  ah  !  what  arguments  can  prove 
Sufficient  to  refill  the  force  of  Love  ? 
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I  bum  like  Marcus  in  th*  impetuous  fire ; 
Like  him  I  languifh  with  the  fond  defire ; 
Like  him  I  groan  beneath  th'  uneafy  weight. 
And  ev'n,  like  him  defpairing,  wilh  my  fate. 
Could  you  with  Lucia's  eyes  behold  my  pain. 
Then  would  you  ftrive  to  foften  your  difdain  : 
My  anxious  griefs  your  tender  breaft  would  move^, 
And  raife  compaffion,  where  they  could  not  love. 
But  lo  bright  Marcia !  fee,  relentlefs  fair. 
In  Cato's  daughter  thy  whole  felf  appear. 
In  thee,  alas !  her  lovely  virtues  fhine. 
Her  charms,  her  heavenly  beauties,  all  are  thine  ^ 
And  whilft  in  moving  numbers  is  difplay'd 
Juba's  foft  paffion  for  the  glorious  maid. 
Think  you  behold  your  lover  proftrate  lie. 
In  tendereft  accents  think  you  hear  me  figh  : 
Then,  then  be  kind — and  on  my  fufferings  fmile. 
As  generous  Marcia  pitied  Juba's  toil. 
Thou,  in  whom  all  the  Roman  virtues  dwell. 
Let  not  the  Roman  mercy  thine  excel ; 
Since  Love  like  that  of  Juba  fills  my  breaft. 
Let  me  at  length  with  equal  joys  be  bleft. 

*^*  The  verfes  of  Dr.  Young,  Mr.  Tickell,  and  Mf. 
Hughes,  on  this  tragedy,  are  among  the  poems  of  their  re- 
fpedlive  authors. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONiE, 


MEN. 
Cato         _         -         .  _  , 

Lucius,  a  Senator     - 
Sempronius,  a  Senator 
Juba,  Prince  of  Numidia     - 
Syphax,  General  of  the  Numidians 

Fortius  J 

Sons  of  Cato 


Marcus 

Decius,  Ambaflador  from  Casfar 


Mr.  Booth. 
Mr.  Keen. 
Mr.  Mills. 
Mr.  Wilks. 
Mr.  Gibber. 
Mr.  Powei. 
Mr.  Ryan. 
Mr.  Bowman. 


MUTINEERS,    GUARDS,    &C. 


WOMEN. 


Marcia,  Daughter  to  Cato 
Lucia,  Daughter  to  Lucius 


Mrs.  Oldfield. 
Mrs.  Porter. 


Scene,  a  large  Hall  in  the  Governor's  Palace  of  Utica, 


*^*  See  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  Cato  in  the  volumes 
which  contain  the  Poems  of  Garth  and  Pope. 
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ACT    I.        SCENE!, 

FORTIUS,      MARCUS. 
FORTIUS. 

np  H  E  dawn  is  over-caft,  the  morning  lowers, 
-■-     And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day. 
The  great,  th'  important  day;  big  with  the  fate 
Of  Cato  and  of  Rome. — Our  father's  death 
Would  fill  up  all  the  guilt  of  civil  war. 
And  clofe  the  fcene  of  blood.     Already  Csefar 
Has  ravag'd  more  than  half  the  globe,  and  fees 
Mankind  grown  thin  by  his  deftrudlive  fword : 
Should  he  go  further,  numbers  would  be  wanting^ 
To  form  new  battles,  and  fupport  his  crimes. 
Ye  gods,  what  havock  does  ambition  make 
Among  your  works ! 

MARCUS. 

Thy  Heady  temper.  Fortius, 
Can  look  on  guilt,  rebellion,  fraud,  and  Caefar, 
In  the  calm  lights  of  mild  philofophy; 
I  'm  tortur'd,  ev'n  to  madnefs,  when  I  think 
On  the  proud  vidor :  every  time  he 's  nam'd 
Pharfalia  rifes  to  my  view — I  fee 
Th'  infulting  tyrant  prancing  o'er  the  field 
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Strow'd  with  Rome's  citizens,  anddrench'din  flaughter^ 
His  horfe's  hoofs  wet  with  Patrician  blood. 
Oh  Fortius,  is  there  not  fome  chofen  curfe. 
Some  hidden  thunder  in  the  ftores  of  heaven. 
Red  with  uncommon  wrath,  to  blaft  the  man 
Who  owes  his  greatnefs  to  his  country's  rum? 

FORTIUS. 

Believe  me,  Marcus,  'tis  an  impious  greatnefs. 
And  mixt  with  too  much  horror  to  be  envy'd : 
How  does  the  luftre  of  our  father's  adlions, 
"i^hrough  the  dark  cloud  of  ills  that  cover  him. 
Break  out,  and  burn  with  more  triumphant  brightnefs  \ 
His  fufFerings  ihine,  and  fpread  a  glory  round  him  ; 
Greatly  unfortunate,  he  fights  the  caufe 
Of  honour,  virtue,  liberty,  and  Rome. 
His  fword  ne'er  fell  but  on  the  guilty  head; 
OpprefTion,  tyranny,  and  power  ufurp'd. 
Draw  all  the  vengeance  of  his  arm  upon  them. 

MARCUS. 

Who  knows  not  this  ?    But  what  can  Cato  do 
Againlt  a  world,  a  bafe  degenerate  world. 
That  courts  the  yoke,  and  bows  the  neck  to  Caefar  ? 
Pent  up  in  Utica,  he  vainly  forms 
A  poor  epitome  of  Roman  greatnefs. 
And,  cover'd  with  Numidian  guards,  direfts 
A  feeble  army,  and  an  empty  fenate. 
Remnants  of  mighty  battles  fought  in  vain. 
By  heavens,  fuch  virtues,  join'd  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
Diilrad  my  very  foul :  our  father's  fortune 
Would  almoll  tempt  us  to  renounce  his  precepts* 
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FORTIUS. 

Remember  what  our  father  oft  has  told  us : 
The  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate ; 
Puzzled  in  mazes,  and  perplex'd  with  errors. 
Our  underftanding  traces  them  in  vain. 
Loft  and  bewilder'd  in  the  fruitlefs  fearch ; 
Nor  fees  with  how  much  art  the  windings  run. 
Nor  where  the  regular  confufion  ends. 

MARCUS. 

Thefe  are  fuggeftions  of  a  mind  at  eafe: 
Oh  Fortius,  didft  thou  tafte  but  half  the  griefs 
That  wring  my  foul,  thou  could'ft  not  talk  thus  coldly. 
Paffion  unpity'd  and  fuccefslefs  love 
Plant  daggers  in  my  heart,  and  aggravate 
My  other  griefs.     Were  but  my  Lucia  kind  !  — 

FORTIUS. 

Thou  fee'ft  not  that  thy  brother  is  thy  rival : 
But  I  muft  hide  it,  for  I  know  thy  temper.       [Jjxde^ 

Now,  Marcus,  now,  thy  virtue 's  on  the  proof: 
Put  forth  thy  utmoft  ftrength,  work  every  nerve. 
And  call  up  all  thy  father  in  thy  foul : 
To  quell  the  tyrant  love,  and  guard  thy  heart 
On  this  weak  fide,  where  moft  our  nature  fails. 
Would  be  a  conqueft  worthy  Cato's  fon. 

MARCUS. 

Portius,  the  counfel  which  I  cannot  take, 
Inftead  of  healing,  but  upbraids  my  weakncfs. 
Bid  me  for  honour  plunge  into  a  war 
Of  thickeft  foes,  and  rufh  on  certain  death. 
Then  Ihalt  thou  fee  that  Marcus  is  not  flow 
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To  follow  glory,  and  confefs  his  father. 
Love  is  not  to  be  reafon'd  down,  or  loft 
In  high  ambition,  and  a  thirft  of  greatnefs ; 
'Tis  fecond  life,  it  grows  into  the  foul. 
Warms  every  vein,  and  beats  in  every  pulfe. 
I  feel  it  here :  my  refolution  melts — 

FORTIUS. 

Behold  young  Juba,  the  Numidian  Prince  t 
With  how  much  care  he  forms  himfelf  to  glory. 
And  breaks  the  fiercenefs  of  his  native  temper 
To  copy  out  our  father's  bright  example. 
JHe  loves  our  fifter  Marcia,  greatly  loves  her; 
His  eyes,  his  looks,  his  aftions,  all  betray  it : 
But  ftill  the  fmother'd  fondnefs  barns  within  him. 
When  moft  it  fwells  and  labours  for  a  vent. 
The  fenfe  of  honour  and  defire  of  fame 
Drive  the  big  paffion  back  into  his  heart. 
What!   Ihall  an  African,  Ihall  Juba's  heir. 
Reproach  great  Cato's  fon,  and  fhow  the  world 
A  virtue  wanting  in  a  Roman  foul  ? 

MARCUS. 

Fortius,  no  more!  your  words  leave  ftings  behind  them. 
When-e'er  did  Juba,  or  did  Fortius,  fhow 
A  virtue  that  has  caft  me  at  a  diftance. 
And  thrown  me  out  in  the  purfuits  of  honour? 

FORTIUS. 

Marcus,  I  know  thy  generous  temper  well ; 
Fling  but  th'  appearance  of  difhonour  on  it. 
It  flrait  takes  fire,  and  mounts  into  a  blaze. 

MARCUS. 

A  brother's  fufFerings  claim  a  brother's  pity. 
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FORTIUS. 

Heaven  knows  I  pity  thee  :  behold  my  eyes 
Ev'n  whilft  I  fpeak. — Do  they  not  fvvim  in  tears? 
Were  but  my  heart  as  naked  to  thy  view, 
Marcus  would  fee  it  bleed  in  his  behalf. 

MARCUS. 

Why  then  dofl  treat  me  with  rebukes,  inftead 
Of  kind  condoling  cares  and  friendly  forrow  ? 

FORTIUS. 

O  Marcus,  did  I  know  the  way  to  eafe 
Thy  troubled  heart,  and  mitigate  thy  pains, 
Marcus,  believe  me,  I  could  die  to  do  it. 

MARCUS. 

Thou  beft  of  brothers,  and  thou  bell  of  friends  \ 
Pardon  a  weak  diilemper'd  foul,  that  fwells 
With  fudden  gufts,  and  fmks  as  foon  in  calms. 
The  fport  of  paflions — But  Sempronius  comes: 
He  mull  not  find  this  foftnefs  hanging  on  me.     [Exit. 

SCENE    II. 

SEMFRONIUS. 

Confpiracies  no  fooner  fhould  be  formed 
Than  executed.     What  means  Fortius  here? 
I  like  not  that  cold  youth.     I  muft  diffemble. 
And  fpeak  a  language  foreign  to  my  heart. 

SEMPRONIUS,  FORTIUS. 
SEMFRONIUS. 

Good  morrow,  Fortius !  let  us  once  embrace. 
Once  more  embrace ;  whilfl.  yet  wc  both  are  free. 
-  3 
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To-morrow  fhould  we  thus  exprefs  our  friendfhip. 
Each  might  receive  a  flave  into  his  arms. 
This  fun  perhaps,  this  morning  fun,  's-  the  lail 
That  e'er  fhall  rife  on  Roman  liberty. 

FORTIUS. 

My  father  has  this  morning  calPd  together 
To  this  poor  hall  his  little  Roman  Senate 
(The  leavings  of  Pharfalia),  to  confult 
If  yet  he  can  oppofe  the  mighty  torrent 
That  bears  down  Rome,  and  all  her  gods,  before  Itj, 
Or  mull  at  length  give  up  the  world  to  Caefar. 
SE  MP  RON  I  us. 

Not  all  the  pomp  and  majefty  of  Rome 
Can  raife  her  Senate  more  than  Cato's  prefence. 
His  virtues  render  our  affembly  awful. 
They  ftrike  with  fomething  like  religious  fear. 
And  make  ev'n  Csfar  tremble  at  the  head 
Of  armies  fluih'd  with  conqueft :  O  my  Fortius, 
Could  I  but  call  that  wondrous  man  my  father. 
Would  but  thy  filler  Marcia  be  propitious 
To  thy  friend's  vowsj  I  might  be  blefs'd  indeed! 
p  o  R  T  I  u  s . 

Alas !  Sempronius,  would'il  thou  talk  of  love 
To  Marcia,  whilft  her  father's  life 's  in  danger  ? 
Thou  might'll  as  well  court  the  pale  trembling  Vellal, 
When  ihe  beholds  the  holy  flame  expiring. 

SEMPRONIUS. 

The  more  I  fee  the  wonders  of  thy  race. 
The  more  I'm  charm'd.     Thou  mufl  take  heed,  my 
Fortius ! 
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The  world  has  all  its  eyes  on  Cato's  fon. 
Thy  father's  merit  fets  thee  up  to  view. 
And  fhews  thee  in  the  fairell  point  of  light. 
To  make  thy  virtues  or  thy  faults  confpicuous. 

FORTIUS. 

Well  doll  thou  feem  to  check  my  lingering  here 
On  this  important  hour — I  '11  ftrait  away ; 
And  while  the  fathers  of  the  Senate  meet 
In  clofe  debate,  to  weigh  th'  events  of  war, 
I'll  animate  the  foldiers'  drooping  courage. 
With  love  of  freedom,  and  contempt  of  life. 
I  '11  thunder  in  their  ears  their  country's  caufe. 
And  try  to  rouze  up  all  that 's  Roman  in  them. 
'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  fuccefs. 
But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius;  we'll  deferve  it. 

[Exii, 

SEMPRONIUS, 

Curfe  on  the  {tripling  1   How  he  apes  his  fire ! 
Ambitiouily  fententious ! — But  I  v/onder 
Old  Syphax  comes  not ;  his  Numidian  genius 
Is  well  difpos'd  to  mifchief,  were  he  prompt 
And  eager  on  it;  but  he  muft  be  fpurr'd. 
And  every  moment  quicken'd  to  the  courfe. 
Cato  has  us'd  me  ill:  he  has  refus'd 
His  daughter  Marcia  to  my  ardent  vows. 
Befides,  his  baffled  arms  and  ruin'd  caufe 
Are  bars  to  my  am.bition.     Csfar's  favour. 
That  fhowers  down  greatnefs  on  his  friends,  will  raife  me 
To  Rome's  firil  honours.     If  I  give  up  Cato, 
I  claim  in  my  reward  his  captive  daughter. 
But  Syphax  comes !  — 

s  4 
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SCENE    III. 

SYPHAX,    SEMPRONIUS. 
SYPHAX. 

— Sempronlus,  all  is  ready, 
I  Ve  founded  my  Numidians,  man  by  man. 
And  find  them  ripe  for  a  revolt :  they  all 
Complain  aloud  of  Cato's  difcipline. 
And  wait  but  the  command  to  change  their  mafter, 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Believe  me,  Syphax,  there's  no  time  to  wafte; 
Ev'n  whilft  we  fpeak,  our  conqueror  comes  on^ 
And  gathers  ground  upon  us  every  moment. 
Alas !  thou  know'ft  not  Casfar's  adlive  foul. 
With  what  a  dreadful  courfe  he  rufhes  on 
From  war  to  war :  in  vain  has  nature  form'd 
Mountains  and  oceans  to  oppofe  his  pafTage ; 
He  bounds  o'er  all,  viftorious  in  his  march;     . 
The  Alps  and  Pyreneans  fmk  before  him; 
Through  winds,  and  waves,  and  llorms,  he  works  his 

way. 
Impatient  for  the  battle :  one  day  more 
Will  fet  the  viftor  thundering  at  our  gates. 
But  tell  me,  hall:  thou  yet  drawn-o'er  young  Juba? 
That  Hill  would  recommend  thee  more  to  Csefar, 
And  challenge  better  terms  — 

SYPHAX. 

—Alas!  he's  loft. 
He 's  loft,  Sempronius ;  all  his  thoughts  are  full 
Of  Cato's  virtues —But  I'll  try  once  more 
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(For  every  inflant  I  expedl  him  here) 
If  yet  I  can  fubdue  thofe  flubborn  principles 
Of  faith,  of  honour,  and  I  know  not  what. 
That  have  corrupted  his  Numidian  temper. 
And  flruck  th'  infeftion  into  all  his  foul. 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Be  fure  to  prefs  upon  him  every  motive. 
Juba's  furrender,  fmce  his  father's  death. 
Would  give  up  Afric  into  Caefar's  hands. 
And  make  him  lord  of  half  the  burning  Zone, 

SYPHAX. 

But  is  it  true,  Sempronius,  that  your  Senate 
Is  caird  together  ?    Gods !  thou  mull  be  cautious  ! 
Cato  has  piercing  eyes,  and  will  difcern 
Our  frauds,  unlefs  they  're  cover'd  thick  with  art. 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Let  me  alone,  good  Syphax,  I  '11  conceal 
My  thoughts  in  paflion  ('tis  the  fureft  way)  ; 
I  '11  bellow  out  for  Rome  and  for  my  country. 
And  mouth  at  Caefar  till  I  fhake  the  Senate. 
Your  cold  hypocrify  's  a  Hale  device, 
A  worn-out  trick :  v/ouldft  thou  be  thought  in  earncft, 
Clothe  thy  feign'd  zeal  in  rage,  in  fire,  in  fury ! 

S  Y  P  H  A  X . 

In  troth,  thou  'rt  able  to  inftrudl  grey-hairs. 
And  teach  the  wily  African  deceit ! 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Once  more,  be  fure  to  try  thy  QdW  on  Juba ; 
Mean-whije  I  '11  haflen  to  my  Roman  foldiers, 
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Inflame  the  mutiny,  and  underhand 
Blow  up  their  difcontents,  till  they  break  out 
Unlock 'd  for,  and  difcharge  themfelves  on  Cato. 
Remember,  Syphax,  we  mull  work  in  haile  : 

0  think  what  anxious  moments  pafs  between 
The  birth  of  plots,  and  their  laft  fatal  periods. 
Oh  !  't  is  a  dreadful  interval  of  time, 

Fill'd  up  with  horror  all,  and  big  with  death  ! 
Defirudlion  hangs  on  every  word  we  fpeak. 
On  every  thought,  till  the  concluding  ftroke 
Determines  all,  and  clofes  our  defign.  [Exit, 

SYPHAX. 

I  '11  try  if  yet  I  can  reduce  to  reafon 
This  head-ftrong  youth,  and  make  him  fpurn  at  Cato. 
The  time  is  Ihort,  Caefar  comes  rufliing  on  us — 
But  hold  !  young  Juba  fees  me,  and  approaches. 

SCENE       IV. 

JUBA,    SYPHAX. 
JUBA. 

Syphax,  I  joy  to  meet  thee  thus  alone. 

1  have  obferv'd  of  late  thy  looks  are  fallen, 
O'ercaft  with  gloomy  cares,  and  difcontent ; 
Then  tell  me,  Syphax,  I  conjure  thee,  tell  me. 
What  are  the  thoughts  that  knit  thy  brow  in  frowns. 
And  turn  thine  eye  thus  coldly  on  thy  Prince  ? 

SYPHAX. 

'T  is  not  my  talent  to  conceal  my  thoughts. 
Nor  carry  fmiles  and  fun-ihine  in  my  face. 
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When  difcontent  fits  heavy  at  my  heart. 
I  have  not  yet  fo  much  the  Roman  in  me. 

JUB  A. 

Why  doll  thou  caft  out  fuch  ungenerous  terms 
Againfl  the  lords  and  fovereigns  of  the  world  ? 
Doft  thou  not  fee  mankind  fall  down  before  them. 
And  own  the  force  of  their  fuperior  virtue  ? 
Is  there  a  nation  in  the  wilds  of  Afric, 
Amidfl  our  barren  rocks  and  burning  fands. 
That  does  not  tremble  at  the  Roman  name  ? 

SYPHAX. 

Gods !  where 's  the  worth  that  fets  this  people  up 
Above  your  own  Numidia's  tawny  fons  ? 
Do  they  with  tougher  fmews  bend  the  bow  ? 
Or  flies  the  javelin  fwifter  to  its  mark. 
Launched  from  the  vigour  of  a  Roman  arm  ? 
Who  like  our  active  African  inftrufts 
The  fiery  fteed,  and  trains  him  to  his  hand  ? 
Or  guides  in  troops  th'  embattled  elephant, 
Loaden  with  war  ?  Thefe,  thefe  are  arts,  my  Prince, 
In  which  your  Zama  does  not  floop  to  Rome. 

JUB  A. 

Thefe  all  are  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank, 
Perfe£lions  that  are  plac'd  in  bones  and  nerves. 
A  Roman  foul  is  bent  on  higher  views  : 
To  civilize  the  rude  unpolifli'd  world. 
And  lay  it  under  the  reftraint  of  laws  ; 
To  make  man  mild  and  fociable  to  man ; 
To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  favage 
With  vvifdom,  difcipline,  and  liberal  arts; 
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Th'  embellifhments  of  life  :  virtues  like  thefe 
Make  human  nature  fhine,  reform  the  foul. 
And  break  our  fierce  barbarians  into  men. 

SYPHAX. 

Patience,  kind  heavens ! — Excufe  an  old  man's 
warmth. 
What  are  thefe  wondrous  civilizing  arts. 
This  Roman  polifli,  and  this  fmooth  behaviour. 
That  render  man  thus  traclable  and  tame  ? 
Are  they  not  only  to  difguife  our  paflions. 
To  fet  our  looks  at  variance  with  our  thoughts. 
To  check  the  ftarts  and  fallies  of  the  foul. 
And  break  oiF  all  its  commerce  with  the  tongue ; 
In  Ihort,  to  change  us  into  other  creatures 
Than  what  our  nature,  and  the  gods  defign'd  us  ? 

JUBA. 

To  llrike  thee  dumb  :  turn  up  thine  eyes  to  Cato ! 
There  may 'ft  thou  fee  to  what  a  godlike  height 
The  Roman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  man. 
While  good,  and  juft,  and  anxious  for  his  friends. 
He's  ftill  feverely  bent  againft  himfelf ; 
Renouncing  fleep,  and  reft,  and  food,  and  eafe. 
He  ftrives  with  thirft  and  hunger,  toil  and  heat ; 
And  when  his  fortune  fets  before  him  all 
The  pomps  and  pleafures  that  his  foul  can  wiih. 
His  rigid  virtue  will  accept  of  none. 

SYPHAX. 

Believe  me.  Prince,  there 's  not  an  African 
That  traverfes  our  vaft  Numidian  deferts 
In  queft  of  prey,  and  lives  upon  his  bow. 
But  better  pra(^ifes  thefe  boafted  virtues. 
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Coarfe  are  his  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chafe, 
Amidft  the  running  ftream  he  flakes  his  thirft. 
Toils  all  the  day,  and  at  the  approach  of  night 
On  the  firil:  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down. 
Or  refts  his  head  upon  a  rock  till  morn  : 
Then  rifes  frefli,  purfues  his  wonted  game. 
And  if  the  following  day  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  repaft,  or  an  untafled  fpring, 
BleflTes  his  ftars,  and  thinks  it  luxury. 

J  u  E  A  . 

Thy  prejudices,  Syphax,  won't  difcern 
What  virtues  grow  from  ignorance  and  choice. 
Nor  how  the  hero  diifers  from  the  brute. 
But  grant  that  others  could  with  equal  glory 
Look  down  on  pleafures  and  the  baits  of  fenfe. 
Where  fliall  we  find  the  man  that  bears  affliilion. 
Great  and  majellic  in  his  griefs,  like  Cato  ? 
Heavens,  with  what  ftrength,  what  fteadinefs  of  mind. 
He  triumphs  in  the  midfl:  of  all  his  fufFerings  ! 
How  does  he  rife  againft  a  load  of  woes. 
And  thank  the  gods  that  throw  the  weight  upon  him ! 

SYPHAX. 

*T  is  pride,  rank  pride,  and  haughtincfs  of  foul : 
I  think  the  Romans  call  it  Stoicifm. 
Had  not  your  royal  father  thought  fo  highly 
Of  Roman  virtue,  and  of  Cato's  caufe. 
He  had  not  fall'n  by  a  flave's  hand  inglorious  : 
Nor  would  his  flaughter'd  army  now  have  lain 
On  Afric*s  fands,  disfigur'd  with  their  wounds. 
To  gorge  the  wolves  and  vultures  of  Numidia. 
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JUBA. 

Why  do'fl  thou  call  my  forrows  up  afrefh  ? 
My  father's  name  brings  tears  into  my  eyes. 

SYPHAX. 

Oh,  that  you  'd  profit  by  your  father's  ills ! 

JUBA. 

What  wouldfl  thou  have  me  do  ? 

SYPHAX. 

Abandon  Cato. 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  I  fhould  be  more  than  twice  an  orphan 
By  fuch  a  lofs. 

SYPHAX. 

Ay,  there 's  the  tie  that  binds  you  ! 
You  long  to  call  him  father.     Marcia's  charms 
Work  in  your  heart  unfeen,  and  plead  for  Cato. 
No  wonder  you  are  deaf  to  all  I  fay. 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  your  zeal  becomes  importunate  ; 
I  've  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave. 
And  talk  at  large ;  but  learn  to  keep  it  in. 
Left  it  Ihould  take  more  freedom  than  I  '11  give  it. 

SYPHAX. 

Sir,  your  great  father  never  us'd  me  thus. 
Alas,  he  's  dead  !   but  can  you  e'er  forget 
The  tender  forrows,  and  the  pangs  of  nature. 
The  fond  embraces,  and  repeated  bleffings. 
Which  you  drew  from  him  in  your  laft  farewell  ? 
Still  muft  I  cherilli  the  dear  fad  remembrance. 
At  once  to  torture  and  to  pleafe  my  foul. 
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The  good  old  king,  at  parting,  wrung  my  hand, 
(His  eyes  brim-full  of  tears)   then  fighing  cry'd, 
Pr'ythee  be  careful  of  my  fon  ! — his  grief 
Swell'd  up  fo  high  he  could  not  utter  more. 

JUBA. 

Alas,  thy  llory  melts  away  my  foul. 
That  bell  of  fathers !  how  Ihall  I  difcharge 
The  gratitude  and  duty  which  I  owe  him  ! 

SyPHAX. 

By  laying  up  his  counfels  in  your  heart. 

JUEA. 

His  counfels  bade  me  yield  to  thy  directions : 
Then,  Syphax,  chide  me  in  fevereil  terms. 
Vent  all  thy  pafTion,  and  I  '11  Hand  its  Ihock, 
Calm  and  unruffled  as  a  fummer-fea. 
When  not  a  breath  of  wind  flies  o'er  its  furface. 

SYPHAX. 

Alas,  my  prince,  I  'd  guide  you  to  your  fafety. 

JUBA. 

I  do  believe  thou  wouldil ;  but  tell  me  how  ? 

SYPHAX. 

Fly  from  the  fate  that  follows  Csefar's  foes. 

JUBA. 

My  father  fcorn'd  to  do 't. 

SYPHAX. 

And  therefore  dy'd. 

JUBA. 

Better  to  die  ten  thoufand  thoufand  deaths. 
Than  wound  my  honour. 
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SYPHAX. 

Rather  fay  your  love, 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  I  've  promls'd  to  preferve  my  temper. 
Why  wilt  thou  urge  me  to  confefs  a  flame, 
I  long  have  llifled,  and  would  fain  conceal  ? 

SYPHAX. 

Believe  me.  Prince,  'tis  hard  to  conquer  love^ 
But  eafy  to  divert  and  break  its  force : 
Abfence  might  cure  it,  or  a  fecond  miflrefo 
Light  up  another  flame,  and  put  out  this. 
The  glowing  dames  of  Zama's  royal  court 
Have  faces  flufht  with  more  exalted  charms. 
The  fun,  that  rolls  his  chariot  o'er  their  heads. 
Works  up  more  fire  and  colour  in  their  cheeks  : 
Were  you  with  thefe,  my  Prince,  you  'd  foon  forget 
The  pale  unripen'd  beauties  of  the  North. 

JUBA. 

'T  is  not  a  fet  of  features,  or  complexion. 
The  tinfture  of  a  fkin,  that  I  admire. 
Beauty  foon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover. 
Fades  in  his  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  fenfe. 
The  virtuous  Marcia  towers  above  her  fex  : 
True,  flie  is  fair,   (oh,  how  divinely  fair!) 
But  ilill  the  lovely  maid  improves  her  charms 
With  inward  greatnefs,  unafi"e(Eled  wifdom. 
And  fanctity  of  manners.     Cato's  foul 
Shines  out  in  every  thing  Ihe  afls  or  fpeaks. 
While  winning  mildnefs  and  attra^ive  fmUes 
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Dwell  In  her  looks,  and  with  becoming  grace 
Soften  the  rigour  of  her  father's  virtues. 

SYPHAX. 

How  does  your  tongue  grow  wanton  In  her  praife  I 
But  on  my  knees  I  beg  you  would  confider — 

Enter  M  A  R  CI  A  and  l  u  c  i  a  . 

JUBA. 

Hah !   Syphax,  is 't  not  ihe !  —  She  moves  this  way : 
And  with  her  Lucia,  Lucius 's  fair  daughter. 
My  heart  beats  thick — I  pr'ythee,  Syphax,  leave  me, 

SYPHAX. 

Ten  thoufand  curfes  fallen  on  them  both ! 
Now  will  this  woman  with  a  fmgle  glance 
Undo,  what  I  've  been  labouring  all  this  while.    [Exit. 

JUEA,    MARCIA,    LUCIA. 
JUBA. 

Hail  charming  maid,  how  does  thy  beauty  fmooth 
The  face  of  war,  and  make  ev'n  horror  fmile  ! 
At  fight  of  thee  my  heart  fliakes  off  its  forrows; 
I  feel  a  dawn  of  joy  break  in  upon  me. 
And  for  a  while  forget  th'  approach  of  Caefar. 

MARCIA. 

I  fliould  be  griev'd,  young  prince,  to  think  my  pre- 
fcnce 
Unbent  your  thoughts,  and  flacken'd  them  to  arms. 
While,  warm  with  flaughter,  our  vidorious  foe 
Threatens  aloud,  and  calls  you  to  the  field, 
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JUBA. 

O  Marcia,  let  me  hope  thy  kind  concerns 
And  gentle  wilhes  follow  me  to  battle ! 
The  thought  will  give  new  vigour  to  my  arm. 
Add  flrength  and  weight  to  my  defcending  fword^ 
And  drive  it  in  a  tempeft  on  the  foe. 

MARCIA. 

My  prayers  and  wifhes  always  Ihall  attend 
The  friends  of  Rome,  the  glorious  caufe  of  virtue^ 
And  men  approv'd  of  by  the  gods  and  Cato. 

JUBA. 

That  Juba  may  deferve  thy  pious  cares, 
I'll  gaze  for  ever  on  thy  godlike  father, 
Tranfplanting,  one  by  one,  into  my  life 
His  bright  perfections,  till  I  Ihine  like  him. 

MARCIA. 

My  father  never  at  a  time  like  this 
Would  lay  out  his  great  foul  in  words,  and  wafte 
Such  precious  moments. 

JUBA. 

Thy  reproofs  are  juft. 
Thou  virtuous  maid ;  I  '11  haften  to  my  troops. 
And  fire  their  languid  fouls  with  Cato's  virtue; 
If  e'er  I  lead  them  to  the  field,  when  all 
The  war  ihall  Hand  rang'd  in  its  juft  array. 
And  dreadful  pomp :  then  will  I  think  on  thee ! 
O  lovely  maid,  then  will  I  think  on  thee ! 
And,  in  the  Ihock  of  charging  hofts,  remember 
What  glorious  deeds  fhou'd  grace  the  man,  who  hopes 
For  Marcia's  love.  [^■^'>' 
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LUCIA. 

Marcia,  you  *re  too  fevere : 
How  could  you  chide  the  young  good-natur'd  prince, 
And  drive  him  from  you  with  fo  ftern  an  air, 
A  prince  that  loves  and  dotes  on  you  to  death  ? 

MARCIA. 

'Tis  therefore,  Lucia,  that  I  chide  him  from  me. 
His  air,  his  voice,  his  looks,  and  honefl  foul. 
Speak  all  fo  movingly  in  his  behalf, 
I  dare  not  truft  myfelf  to  hear  him  talk. 

LtJCIA. 

Why  will  you  fight  againft  fo  fweet  a  pallion. 
And  fleel  your  heart  to  fuch  a  world  of  charms  ? 

MARCIA. 

How,  Lucia  I  would'ft  thou  have  me  fink  away 
In  pleafmg  dreams,  and  lofe  myfelf  in  love. 
When  every  moment  Cato's  life 's  at  flake  ? 
Csefar  comes  arm'd  with  terror  and  revenge. 
And  aims  his  thunder  at  my  father's  head : 
Should  not  the  fad  occafion  fwallow  up 
My  other  cares,  and  draw  them  all  into  it  ? 

LUCIA. 

Why  have  not  I  this  conftancy  of  mind. 
Who  have  fo  many  griefs  to  try  its  force  ? 
Sure,  nature  form'd  me  of  her  fofteft  mould. 
Enfeebled  all  my  foul  with  tender  paffions. 
And  funk  me  ev'n  below  my  own  weak  fex ; 
Pity  and  love,  by  turns,  opprefs  my  heart. 
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MARCIA. 

Lucia,  difburthen  all  thy  cares  on  me. 
And  let  me  ihare  thy  moft  retir'd  diftrefs; 
Tell  me  who  raifes  up  this  conflid  in  thee. 

LUCIA. 

I  need  not  blufh  to  name  them,  when  I  tell  thee 
They're  Marcia's  brothers,  and  the  fons  of  Cato. 

MARCIA. 

They  both  behold  thee  with  their  filler's  eyes ; 
And  often  have  reveal'd  their  paiTion  to  me. 
But  tell  me,  whofe  addrefs  thou  favour'Il  moll  ? 
I  long  to  know,  and  yet  I  dread  to  hear  it. 

LUCIA. 

Which  is  it  Marcia  wifhes  for? 

MARCIA. 

For  neither 

And  yet  for  both — The  youths  have  equal  ihare 
In  Marcia's  wifhes,  and  divide  their  filler : 
Eut  tell  me  which  of  them  is  Lucia's  choice  ? 

LUCIA. 

Marcia,  they  both  are  high  in  my  elleem. 
But  in  my  love  —Why  wilt  thou  make  me  name  him  ? 
Thou  know'H,  it  is  a  blind  and  foolifh  paflion, 
Pleas'd  and  difgulled  with  it  knows  not  what. 

MARCIA. 

O  Lucia,  I  'm  perplex'd :  O  tell  me  which 
I  mull  hereafter  call  my  happy  brother  ? 

LUCIA. 

Suppofe  'twere  Fortius,  could  you  blame  my  choice  ? 
O  Fortius,  thou  hafl  flol'n  away  my  foul ! 
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With  what  a  graceful  tendernefs  he  loves ! 
And  breathes  the  fofteft,  the  fincereft  vows ! 
Complacency,  and  truth,  and  manly  fweetnefs. 
Dwell  ever  on  his  tongue,  and  fmooth  his  thoughts. 
Marcus  is  over-warm,  his  fond  complaints 
Have  fo  much  earneftnefs  and  pafiion  in  them, 
I  hear  him  with  a  fecret  kind  of  dread. 
And  tremble  at  his  vehemence  of  temper. 

M  A  R  CI  A . 

Alas,  poor  youth !  how  can'fl  thou  throw  him  from 
thee  ? 
Lucia,  thou  know'Il  not  half  the  love  he  bears  thee; 
V/hene'er  he  fpeaks  of  thee,  his  heart's  in  flames. 
He  fends  out  all  his  foul  in  every  word. 
And  thinks,  and  talks,  and  looks  like  one  tranfported-. 
Unhappy  youth !  how  will  thy  coldnefs  raife 
Tempefts  and  llorms  in  his  afRided  bofom ! 
I  dread  the  confequence — 

L  u  c  i  A  . 

You  feem  to  plead 
Againfl  your  brother  Fortius 

M  A  R  CI  A . 

Heaven  forbid ! 
Had  Fortius  been  the  unfuccefsful  lover. 
The  fame  compaffion  would  have  fall'n  on  him, 

LUCIA. 

Was  ever  virgin  love  diftrell  like  mine ! 
Fortius  himfelf  oft  falls  in  tears  before  me. 
As  if  he  mourn'd  his  rival's  ill  fuccefs. 
Then  bids  me  hide  the  motions  of  my  hearty 
T  3 
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Nor  (how  which  way  it  turns.     So  much  he  fears 
The  fad  effeds  that  it  would  have  on  Marcus. 

MARCIA. 

He  knows  too  well  how  eafily  he's  fir'd. 
And  would  not  plunge  his  brother  in  defpair. 
But  waits  for  happier  times,  and  kinder  moments, 

LUCIA. 

Alas !  too  late  I  find  myfelf  involv'd 
In  endlefs  griefs  and  labyrinths  of  woe. 
Born  to  afflid  my  Marcia's  family. 
And  fow  diffenfion  in  the  hearts  of  brothers^ 
Tormenting  thought!  it  cuts  into  my  foul. 

MARCIA. 

Let  us  not,  Lucia,  aggravate  our  forrows. 
But  to  the  gods  permit  th'  event  of  things. 
Our  lives,  difcolour'd  with  our  prefent  woes. 
May  ftill  grow  bright,  and  fmile  with  happier  hours. 

So  the  pure  limpid  flream,  when  foul  with  fiains 
Of  rufhing  torrents,  and  defcending  rains. 
Works  itfelf  clear,  and,  as  it  runs,  refines; 
Till,  by  degrees  the  floating  mirror  fliines, 
Reflefts  each  flower  that  on  the  border  grows. 
And  a  new  heaven  in  its  fair  bolom  fliows.       [Exeunt. 
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ACT  II.     SCENE    I. 

The    SENATE. 
SEMPRONIUS. 

"n  OME  Ilill  furvives  in  this  affembled  lenate  1 
Let  us  remember  we  are  Cato's  friends. 
And  ad  like  men  who  claim  that  glorious  title. 

LUCIUS. 

Cato  will  foon  be  here,  and  open  to  us 
Th'  occafion  of  our  meeting.     Hark !  he  comes ! 

\^A  found  of  trumpets^ 
May  all  the  guardian  gods  of  Rome  dired  him ! 

Enter  cato. 

CATO. 

Fathers,  we  once  again  are  met  in  council, 
Caefar's  approach  has  fummon'd  us  together. 
And  Rome  attends  her  fate  from  our  refolves : 
How  Ihall  we  treat  this  bold  afpiring  man  ? 
Succefs  Hill  follows  him,  and  backs  his  crimes : 
Pharfalia  gave  him  Rome ;  Egypt  has  fmce 
Receiv'd  his  yoke,  and  the  whole  Nile  is  Caefar's. 
Why  fhould  I  mention  Juba's  overthrow. 
And  Scipio's  death  ?  Numidia's  burning  fands 
Still  fmoak  with  blood.     'Tis  time  we  fhould  decree 
What  courfe  to  take.     Our  foe  advances  on  us. 
And  envies  us  ev*n  Libya's  fultry  defarts. 
Fathers,  pronounce  your  thoughts,  are  they  ftill  fixt 
T  4 
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To  hold  it  out,  and  fight  it  to  the  laft  ? 
Or  are  your  hearts  fubdued  at  length,  and  wrought 
By  time  and  ill  fuccefs  to  a  fubmiffion? 
Sempronius,  fpeak. 

SEMPRONIUS. 

My  voice  is  ftill  for  war. 
Gods,  can  a  Roman  fenate  long  debate 
Which  of  the  two  to  chufe,  flavery  or  death  ! 
No,  let  us  rife  at  once,  gird  on  our  fwords. 
And,  at  the  head  of  our  remaining  troops. 
Attack  the  foe,  break  through  the  thick  array 
Of  his  throng'd  legions,  and  charge  home  upon  him; 
Perhaps  fome  arm,  more  lucky  than  the  reft. 
May  reach  his  heart,  and  free  the  world  from  bondage 
Rife,  fathers,  rife;  'tis  Rome  demands  your  help; 
Rife,  and  revenge  her  flaughter'd  citizens. 
Or  fhare  their  fate :  the  corps  of  half  her  fenate 
Manure  the  fields  of  Theffaly,  while  we 
Sit  here,  deliberating  in  cold  debates. 
If  we  ftiould  facrifice  our  lives  to  honour. 
Or  wear  them  out  in  fervitude  and  chains. 
Roufe  up  for  Ihame !  our  brothers  of  Pharfalia 
Point  at  their  wounds,  and  cry  aloud— to  battle  I 
Great  Pompey's  Ihade  complains  that  we  are  flow. 
And  Scipio's  ghoft  walks  unreveng'd  amongft  us. 

CATO. 

Let  not  a  torrent  of  impetuous  zeal 
Tranfport  thee  thus  beyond  the  bounds  of  reafon : 
True  fortitude  is  feen  in  great  exploits. 
That  jullice  warrants,  and  that  wiidom  guides ; 
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All  elfe  is  towering  phrenfy  and  diftraftion. 
Are  not  the  lives  of  thofe,  who  draw  the  fword 
In  Rome's  defence,  entruiled  to  our  care  ? 
Should  we  thus  lead  them  to  a  field  of  llaughter. 
Might  not  th'  impartial  world  with  reafon  fay. 
We  lavifh'd  at  our  deaths  the  blood  of  thoufands. 
To  grace  our  fall,  and  make  our  ruin  glorious  ? 
Lucius,  we  next  would  know  what's  your  opinion. 

LUCIUS. 

My  thoughts,  I  muft  confefs,  are  turn'd  on  peace. 
Already  have  our  quarrels  fill'd  the  world 
With  widows  and  with  orphans :  Scythia  mourns 
Our  guilty  wars,  and  earth's  remoteft  regions 
Lie  half  unpeopled  by  the  feuds  of  Rome  : 
'Tis  time  to  fheath  the  fword,  and  fpare  mankind. 
It  is  not  Ccefar,  but  the  gods,  my  fathers. 
The  gods  declare  againft  us,  and  repel 
Our  vain  attempts.     To  urge  the  foe  to  battle, 
(Prompted  by  blind  revenge  and  wild  defpair) 
Were  to  refufe  th'  awards  of  providence. 
And  not  to  reft  in  heaven's  determination. 
Already  have  we  ihown  our  love  to  Rome : 
Now  let  us  fhow  fubmilTion  to  the  gods. 
We  took  up  arms,  not  to  revenge  ourfelves, 
But  free  the  commonwealth ;  when  this  end  fails. 
Arms  have  no  further  ufe ;  our  country's  caufe. 
That  drew  our  fwords,  nov/  wrefts  them  from  our  hands. 
And  bids  us  not  delight  in  Roman  blood, 
Unprofitably  fhed ;  what  men  could  do 
Is  done  already  :  heaven  and  earth  will  witnefs. 
If  Rome  muft  f^l,  that  we  are  innocent. 
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SEMPRONIUS. 

This  fmooth  difcourfe  and  mild  behaviour  oft 
Conceal  a  traitor — Something  whifpers  me 
All  is  not  right—  Cato,  beware  of  Lucius.  \^Jjide  to  Cato. 

CATO. 

Let  us  appear  not  rafti  nor  diffident : 
Immoderate  valour  fvvells  into  a  fault. 
And  fear,  admitted  into  public  councils. 
Betrays  like  treafon.     Let  us  ftiun  them  both. 
Fathers,  I  cannot  fee  that  our  affairs 
Are  grown  thus  defperate.  We  have  bulwarks  round  us ; 
Within  our  walls  are  troops  inur'd  to  toil 
In  Afric's  heats,  and  feafon'd  to  the  fun ; 
Numidia's  fpacious  kingdom  lies  behind  us. 
Ready  to  rife  at  its  young  prince's  call. 
Whilft  there  is  hope,  do  not  diftruft  the  gods ; 
But  wait  at  leaft  till  Caefar's  near  approach 
Force  us  to  yield.     'Twill  never  be  too  late 
To  fue  for  chains,  and  own  a  conqueror. 
Why  fhould  Rome  fall  a  moment  ere  her  time  ? 
No,  let  us  draw  her  term  of  freedom  out 
In  its  full  length,  and  fpin  it  to  the  laft. 
So  ihall  we  gain  flill  one  day's  liberty ; 
And  let  me  perilh,  but  in  Cato's  judgment, 
A  day,  an  hour  of  virtuous  liberty. 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  in  bondage. 

Enter  marcus. 

MARCUS. 

Fathers,  this  moment  as  I  watch'd  the  gates, 
Lodg'd  on  my  poll,  a  herald  is  arriv'd 
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From  Caefar's  camp,  and  with  him  comes  old  Decius, 
The  Roman  knight ;  he  carries  in  his  looks 
Impatience,  and  demands  to  fpeak  witli  Cato. 

CATO. 

By  your  permiflion,  fathers,  bid  him  enter. 

[Exit  MarcGs. 
Decius  was  once  my  friend;  but  other  profpeds 
Have  loos 'd  thofe  ties,  and  bound  him  fail  to  Csefar. 
His  meifage  may  determine  our  refolves. 

Enter  decius* 

DECIUS. 

Caefar  fends  health  to  Cato— 

CATO. 

Could  he  fend  it 
To  Cato's  flaughter'd  friends,  it  would  be  welcome. 
Are  not  your  orders  to  addrefs  the  fenate  ? 

DECIUS. 

My  bufmefs  is  with  Cato  :  Caefar  fees 
The  ftreights  to  which  you're  driven ;  and,  as  he  knows 
Cato's  high  worth,  is  anxious  for  his  life. 

CATO. 

My  life  is  grafted  on  the  fate  of  Rome  : 
Would  he  fave  Cato  ?  bid  him  fpare  his  country. 
Tell  your  diflator  this ;  and  tell  him  Cato 
Difdains  a  life,  which  he  has  power  to  offer. 

DECIUS. 

Rome  and  her  fenators  fubmit  to  Ca;far ; 
Her  generals  and  her  confuls  are  no  more. 
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Who  check'd  his  conquells,  and  deny*d  his  triumphs. 

Why  will  not  Cato  be  this  Caefar's  friend  ? 

CATO. 

Thofe  very  reafons,  thou  hail  urg'd,  forbid  it. 

DECIUS. 

Cato,  I  've  orders  to  expoflrulate. 
And  reafon  with  you  as  from  friend  to  friend  : 
Think  on  the  ftorm  that  gathers  o*er  your  head. 
And  threatens  every  hour  to  burll  upon  it ; 
Still  may  you  Hand  high  in  your  country's  honours. 
Do  but  comply,  and  make  your  peace  with  Csfar. 
Rome  will  rejoice,  and  cafr  its  eyes  on  Cato, 
As  on  the  fecond  of  mankind. 

CATO. 

No  more ! 
I  mul!  not  think  of  life  on  fuch  conditions. 

DECIUS. 

Csfar  is  well  acquainted  with  your  virtues. 
And  therefore  fets  this  value  on  your  life : 
Let  him  but  know  the  price  of  Cato's  friendfhip. 
And  name  your  terms. 

CATO. 

Bid  him  difband  his  legions, 
Reftore  the  commonwealth  to  liberty. 
Submit  his  aftions  to  the  public  cenfure. 
And  ftand  the  judgment  of  a  Roman  fenate. 
Bid  him  do  this,  and  Cato  is  his  friend. 

DECIUS. 

Cato,  the  world  talks  loudly  of  your  wifdom— 
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CATO. 

Nay  more,  though  Gate's  voice  was  ne'er  employ'd 
To  clear  the  guilty,  and  to  varnifli  crimes, 
Myfelf  will  mount  the  Roftrum  in  his  favour. 
And  ftrive  to  gain  his  pardon  from  the  people, 

DECIUS. 

A  Itile  like  this  becomes  a  conqueror. 

CATO. 

Decius,  a  ftile  like  this  becomes  a  Roman^ 

DECIUS. 

What  is  a  Roman,  that  is  Casfar's  foe  ? 

CATO.     • 

Greater  than  Caefar,  he's  a  friend  to  virtue. 

DECIUS. 

Confider,  Cato,  you  're  in  Utica ; 
And  at  the  head  of  your  own  little  fenate  ; 
You  don't  now  thunder  in  the  capitol. 
With  all  the  mouths  of  Rome  to  fecond  you. 

CATO. 

Let  him  confider  that  who  drives  us  hither : 
'Tis  Caefar's  fword  has  made  Rome's  fenate  little. 
And  thinn'd  its  ranks.     Alas !  thy  dazzled  eye 
Beholds  this  man  in  a  falfe  glaring  light. 
Which  conquell  and  fuccefs  have  thrown  upon  him; 
Didft  thou  but  view  him  right,  thou'dft  fee  him  black 
With  murder,  treafon,  facrilege,  and  crimes. 
That  ftrike  my  foul  with  horror  but  to  name  them. 
1  know  thou  look'ft  on  me,  as  on  a  wretch 
Befet  with  ills,  and  cover'd  with  misfortunes ; 
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But,  by  the  gods  I  fvvear,  millions  of  worlds 
Should  never  buy  me  to  be  like  that  Caefar. 

DECIUS, 

Does  Cato  fend  this  anfwer  back  to  C^far, 
For  all  his  generous  cares,  and  proiFer'd  friendfhip? 

CATO. 

His  cares  for  me  are  infolent  and  vain  : 
Prefumptuous  man  1  the  gods  take  care  of  Cato. 
Would  Coefar  Ihow  the  greatnefs  of  his  foul. 
Bid  him  employ  his  care  for  thefe  my  friends. 
And  make  good  ufe  of  his  ill-gotten  power 
By  Iheltering  men  much  better  than  himfelf. 

DECIUS. 

Your  high  unconquer'd  heart  makes  you  forget 
That  you  're  a  man.     You  rufh  on  your  deftrudion. 
But  I  have  done.     When  I  relate  hereafter 
The  tale  of  this  unhappy  embaify. 
All  Rome  will  be  in  tears.  [Exif^ 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Cato,  we  thank  thee. 
The  mighty  genius  of  immortal  Rome 
Speaks  in  thy  voice,  thy  foul  breatlies  liberty : 
Caefar  will  fhrink  to  hear  the  words  thou  utter 'ft. 
And  (hudder  in  the  midft  of  all  his  conquells, 

LUCIUS, 

The  fenate  owns  its  gratitude  to  Cato, 
Who  with  fo  great  a  foul  confults  its  fafety. 
And  guards  our  lives  while  he  negledls  his  own. 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Sempronius  gives  no  thanks  on  this  account. 
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Lucius  feems  fond  of  life ;  but  what  is  life  ? 
'Tis  not  to  ftalk  about,  and  draw  frefli  air 
From  time  to  time,  or  gaze  upon  the  fun ; 
'Tis  to  be  free.     When  liberty  is  gone. 
Life  grows  infipid,  and  has  loft  its  relifii, 
O  could  my  dying  hand  but  lodge  a  fw.'ord 
In  Caefar's  bofom,  and  revenge  my  country. 
By  heavens  I  could  enjoy  the  pangs  of  death. 
And  fmile  in  ao-onv. 

LUCIUS. 

Others  perhaps 
May  ferve  tlieir  country  with  as  v/arm  a  zeal. 
Though  'tis  not  kindled  into  fo  much  rage. 

SEMPRONIUS. 

This  fober  condud  is  a  mighty  virtue 
In  luke-warm  patriots. 

CATO. 

Come  !  no  more,  Sempronius : 
All  here  are  friends  to  Rome,  and  to  each  other. 
Let  us  not  weaken  Hill  the  weaker  fide. 
By  our  divifions. 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Cato,  my  refentments 
Are  facrific'd  to  Rome — I  ftand  reprov'd* 

CATO. 

Fathers,  'tis  time  you  come  to  a  refolve. 

LUCIUS. 

Cato,  we  all  go  into  your  opinion. 
Ca:far's  behaviour  has  convinc'd  the  fenatc 
We  ought  to  hold  it  out  till  terms  arrive. 
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SEMPRONIUS. 

We  ought  to  hold  it  out  till  death ;  but,  Cato, 
My  private  voice  is  drov/n'd  amid  the  fenate's. 

C  A  T  O . 

Then  let  us  rife,  my  friends,  and  ftrive  to  fill 
This  little  interval,  this  paufe  of  life, 
(While  yet  our  liberty  and  fates  are  doubtful) 
With  refolution,  friendlhip,  Roman  bravery. 
And  all  the  virtues  we  can  crowd  into  it ; 
That  heaven  may  fay,  it  ought  to  be  prolonged. 
Fathers,  farewell— The  young  Numidian  prince 
Comes  forward,  and  expeds  to  know  our  councils. 

[Ex.  Sen-. 

Enfer  juba. 

CATO. 

Juba,  the  Roman  fenate  has  refolv*d. 
Till  time  give  better  profpedls,  ftill  to  keep 
The  fword  unlheath'd,  and  turn  i^s  edge  on  Caefar» 

JUBA. 

The  refolution  fits  a  Roman  fenate. 
But,  Cato,  lend  me  for  a  while  thy  patience. 
And  condefcend  to  hear  a  young  man  fpeak. 

My  father,  when  fome  days  before  his  death 
He  order'd  me  to  march  for  Utica 
(Alas  I  I  thought  not  then  his  death  fo  near!) 
Wept  o'er  me,  prefs'd  me  in  his  aged  arms. 
And  as  his  griefs  gave  way.  My  fon,  faid  he. 
Whatever  fortune  Ihall  befal  thy  father. 
Be  Cato's  friend ;  he  '11  train  thee  up  to  great 
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And  virtuous  deeds :  do  but  obferve  him  well. 
Thou 'It  fhun  misfortunes,  or  thou 'It  learn  to  bear 
them. 

CATO. 

Juba,  thy  father  was  a  worthy  prince. 
And  merited,  alas  1  a  better  fate ; 
But  heaven  thought  otherwife. 

JUBA. 

My  father's  fate. 
In  fpite  of  all  the  fortitude  that  fhines 
Before  my  face,  in  Cato's  great  example. 
Subdues  my  foul,  and  fills  my  eyes  with  tears. 

CATO. 

It  is  an  honefl  forrow,  and  becomes  thee. 

JUBA. 

My  father  drew  refpe6l  from  foreign  climes : 
The  kings  of  Afric  fought  him  for  their  friend. 
Kings  far  remote,  that  rule,  as  fame  reports. 
Behind  the  hidden  fources  of  the  Nile, 
In  diftant  worlds,  on  t'  other  fide  the  fun  : 
Oft  have  their  black  ambaffadors  appear'd, 
Loaden  with  gifts,  and  fiU'd  the  courts  of  Zama. 

CATO. 

I  am  no  ilranger  to  thy  father's  greatnefs. 

JUBA. 

I  would  not  boall  the  greatnefs  of  my  father. 
But  point  out  new  alliances  to  Cato. 
Had  we  not  better  leave  this  Utica, 
To  arm  Numidia  in  our  caufe,  and  court 
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Th'  afliftance  of  my  father's  powerful  fri€n(i  ? 
Did  they  know  Cato,  our  remotell  kings 
Would  pour  embattled  multitudes  about  him  ; 
Their  fwarthy  hofts  would  darken  all  our  plains. 
Doubling  the  native  horror  of  the  war. 
And  making  death  more  grim. 

CATO, 

And  canft  thou  think 
Cato  will  fly  before  the  fword  of  Caefar  ? 
Reduc'd,  like  Hannibal,  to  feek  relief 
From  court  to  court,  and  wander  up  and  down, 
A  vagabond  in  Afric ! 

JURA. 

Cato,  perhaps 
I  'm  too  officious ;  but  my  forward  cares 
Would  fain  preferve  a  life  of  fo  much  value. 
My  heart  is  wounded,  when  I  fee  fuch  virtue 
Afilifted  by  the  weight  of  fuch  misfortunes. 

CATO. 

Thy  noblenefs  of  foul  obliges  me. 
But  know,  young  prince,  that  valour  foars  above 
What  the  world  calls  misfortune  and  affliftion. 
Thefe  are  not  ills ;  elfe  would  they  never  fall 
On  heaven's  firft  favourites,  and  the  beft  of  men  : 
The  gods,  in  bounty,  work  up  ftorms  about  us. 
That  give  mankind  occafion  to  exert 
Their  hidden  llrength,  and  throw  out  into  pradice 
Virtues,  that  Ihun  the  day,  and  lie  concealed 
In  the  fmooth  feafons,,  and  the  calms  of  life. 
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JUBA. 

I  'm  charm'd  whene'er  thou  talk'fl !  I  pant  for  virtue ! 
And  all  my  foul  endeavours  at  perfeftion. 

CATO. 

Doft  thou  love  watchings,  abftinence,  and  toil. 
Laborious  virtues  all  ?  learn  them  from  Cato  : 
Succefs  and  fortune  muft  thou  learn  from  Csefar. 

JUBA. 

The  beft  good-fortune  that  can  fall  on  Juba^ 
The  whole  fuccefs  at  which  my  heart  afpires. 
Depends  on  Cato. 

CATC. 

What  does  Juba  fay  ? 
Thy  words  confound  me. 

JUBA. 

I  would  fain  retraft  them. 
Give  them  me  back  again.     They  aim'd  at  nothing. 

CATO. 

Tell  me  thy  wiih,  young  prince ;  make  not  my  ear 
A  ftr anger  to  thy  thoughts, 

JUBA. 

Oh,  they  're  extravagant ; 
Still  let  me  hide  them. 

CATO. 

What  can  Juba  afk 
That  Cato  will  refufe  ! 

JUBA. 

I  fear  to  name  it. 
Marcia— inherits  all  her  father's  virtues, 
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CATO. 

What  vvouldil  thou  fay  ? 

JUBA. 

Cato,  thou  hall  a  daughter. 

CATO. 

Adieu,  young  prince  :  I  would  not  hear  a  word 
Should  lefTen  thee  in  my  efteem  :  remember 
The  hand  of  fate  is  over  us,  and  heaven 
Exadls  feverity  from  all  our  thoughts : 
It  is  not  now  a  time  to  talk  of  aught 
But  chains,  orconquell;  liberty,  or  death.       [Exit. 

Enter  syphax. 

SYPHAX. 

How 's  this,  my  prince  !   what,  cover'd  with  con- 
fufion  ? 
You  look  as  if  yon  flern  philofopher 
Had  juft  now  chid  you. 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  I  'm  undone ! 

SYPHAX. 

I  know  it  well. 

JUBA. 

Cato  thinks  meanly  of  me. 

SYPHAX. 

And  fo  will  all  mankind. 

JUBA. 

I  've  open'd  to  him 
The  weaknefs  of  my  foul— my  love  for  Marcia. 
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SYPHAX. 

Cato  *s  a  proper  perfon  to  entruft 
A  love-tale  with. 

JUBA. 

Oh,  I  could  pierce  my  heart. 
My  foolifh  heart !  Was  ever  wretch  like  Juba  ? 

SYPHAX. 

Alas !  my  prince,  how  are  you  chang'd  of  late  ! 
I  've  known  young  Juba  rife  before  the  fun. 
To  beat  the  thicket  where  the  tiger  flept. 
Or  feek  the  lion  in  his  dreadful  haunts  : 
How  did  the  colour  mount  into  your  cheeks. 
When  firll  you  rous'd  him  to  the  chace  !  I  've  feen  you 
Ev'n  in  the  Libyan  dog-days  hunt  him  down. 
Then  charge  him  clofe,  provoke  him  to  the  rage 
Of  fangs  and  claws,  and  Hooping  from  your  horfe 
Rivet  the  panting  favage  to  the  ground. 

JUBA. 

Pr*ythee,  no  more  ! 

SYPHAX. 

How  would  the  old  king  fmile 
To  fee  you  weigh  the  paws,  when  tipp'd  with  gold. 
And  throw  the  fhaggy  fpoils  about  your  fhoulders  1 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  this  old  man's  talk   (though  honey  flow'd 
In  every  word)   would  now  lofe  all  its  fweetnefs. 
Cato's  difpleas'd,  and  Marcia  loft  for  ever  ! 

SYPHAX. 

Young  prince,  I  yet  could  give  you  good  advice. 
Marcia  might  itill  be  yours, 
u   3 
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JUBA. 

What  fay'ft  thou,  Syphax  ? 
By  heavens,  thou  turn'ft  me  all  into  attention. 

SYPHAX. 

Marcia  might  ftill  be  yours. 

JUBA. 

As  how,  dear  Syphax  ? 

SYPHAX. 

Juba  commands  Numidia's  hardy  troops. 
Mounted  on  Heeds,  unus'd  to  the  reftraint 
Of  curbs  or  bits,  and  fleeter  than  the  winds  : 
Give  but  the  word,  we  '11  fnatch  this  damfel  up. 
And  bear  her  off. 

JUBA. 

Can  fuch  difhoneft  thoughts 
Rife  up  in  man  !  would 'ft  thou  feduce  my  youth 
To  do  an  aft  that  would  deftroy  my  honour  ? 

SYPHAX. 

Gods,  I  could  tear  my  beard  to  hear  you  talk  ! 
Honour 's  a  fine  imaginary  notion. 
That  draws  in  raw  and  unexperienced  men 
To  real  mifchiefs,  while  they  hunt  a  Ihadow. 

JUBA. 

Would'ft  thou  degrade  thy  prince  into  a  ruffian  ? 

SYPHAX. 

The  boafted  anceftors  of  thefe  great  men, 
Whofe  virtues  you  admire,  were  all  fuch  ruffians* 
This  dread  of  nations,  this  almighty  Rome, 
That  co.iiprehends  in  her  wide  empire's  bounds 
All  under  heaven,  was  founded  on  a  rape. 
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Your  Scipio's,  Csfar's,  Pompey's,  and  your  Cato's 
(Thefe  gods  on  earth)  are  all  the  fpurious  brood 
Of  violated  maids,  of  ravifh'd  Sabines, 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  I  fear  that  hoary  head  of  thine 
Abounds  too  much  in  our  Numidian  \vdles. 

SYPHAX. 

Indeed,  my  prince ;  you  want  to  know  the  worlds 
You  have  not  read  mankind  :  your  youth  admires 
The  throes  and  fwellings  of  a  Roman  foul, 
Cato's  bold  flights,  th*  extravagance  of  virtue. 

JUBA. 

If  knowledge  of  the  world  makes  man  perfidious. 
May  Juba  ever  live  in  ignorance  ! 

SYPHAX. 

Go,  go,  you  *re  young. 

JUBA. 

Gods,  muft  I  tamely  bear 
This  arrogance  unanfwer'd  !  thou  'rt  a  traitor, 
A  falfe  old  traitor. 

SYPHAX. 

I  liave  gone  too  far.  [Jjtde. 

JUBA. 

Cato  fhall  know  the  bafenefs  of  thy  foul. 

SYPHAX. 

I  mufl  appeafe  this  ftorm,  or  perilh  in  it.  [J/Idi. 
Young  prince,  behold  thefe  locks,  that  are  grown  whice 
Beneath  a  helmet  in  your  father's  battles. 

JUBA. 

Thofe  locks  fhall  ne'er  proted  thy  infolencc, 
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SYPH  AX. 

Muft  one  rafli  word,  th'  infirmity  of  age. 
Throw  down  the  merit  of  my  better  years  ? 
This  the  reward  of  a  whole  life  of  fervice  ! 
Curfe  on  the  boy  !  how  fteadily  he  hears  me  !     \^Aftde» 

JUBA. 

Is  it  becaufe  the  throne  of  my  fore-fathers 
Still  flands  unfiU'd,  and  that  Numidia's  crown 
Hangs  doubtful  yet,  whofe  head  it  fhall  enclofe. 
Thou  thus  prefum'il  to  treat  thy  prince  with  fcorn  ? 

Sy  PH  AX. 

Why  will  you  rive  my  heart  with  fuch  expreflions  ? 
Does  not  old  Syphax  follow  you  to  war  ? 
What  are  his  arms  ?  why  does  he  load  with  darts 
His  trembling  hand,  and  crufh  beneath  a  cafque 
His  wrinkled  brows  ?  what  is  it  he  afpires  to  ? 
Is  it  not  this  ?  to  fhed  the  flow  remains. 
His  lafl  poor  ebb  of  blood,  in  your  defence  ? 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  no  more  !  I  would  not  hear  you  talk» 

SYPHAX. 

Not  hear  me  talk  !  what,  when  my  faith  to  Juba, 
My  royal  mafter's  fon,  is  call'd  in  queftion  ? 
My  prince  may  ftrike  me  dead,  and  I  '11  be  dumb  ; 
But,  whilft  I  live,  I  muft  not  hold  my  tongue. 
And  languifh  out  old  age  in  his  difpleafure. 

JUBA. 

Thou  know'ft  the  way  too  well  into  my  heart ; 
I  do  believe  thee  loyal  to  thy  prince, 

SYPHAX. 

What  greater  inftance  can  I  give  I  I  've  offer'd 
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To  do  an  adllon  which  my  foul  abhors. 
And  gain  you  whom  you  love  at  any  price. 

JUBA. 

Was  this  thy  motive  ?  I  have  been  too  hafty. 

SYPHAX. 

And  'tis  for  this  my  prince  has  call'd  me  traitor, 

JUBA. 

Sure  thou  miftak'rt ;  I  did  not  call  thee  fo. 

SYPHAX. 

You  did  indeed,  my  prince  ;  you  call'd  me  traitor: 
.\' ay,  further,  threaten'd  you  'd  complain  to  Cato. 
*  Of  what,  my  prince,  would  you  complain  to  Cato  ? 
That  Syphax  loves  you,  and  would  facrifice 
His  life,  nay  more,  hii  honour,  in  your  fervice  ? 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  I  know  thou  lov'ft  me,  but  indeed 
Thy  zeal  for  Juba  carried  thee  too  far. 
Honour 's  a  facred  tie,  the  law  of  kings. 
The  noble  mind's  diftinguifliing  perfedion. 
That  aids  and  ftrengthens  virtue,  where  it  meets  her. 
And  imitates  her  acflions,  where  fhe  is  not ; 
it  ought  not  to  be  fported  with. 

SYPHAX. 

By  heavens 
I  'm  ravifh'd  when  you  talk  thus,  though  you  chide  mc. 
Mas,  I  've  hitherto  been  us'd  to  think 

V  blind  officious  zeal  to  ferve  my  king 
The  ruling  principle,  that  ought  to  burn 

Ind  quench  all  others  in  a  fubjed's  heart. 
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Happy  the  people  who  preferve  their  honour 
By  the  fame  duties  that  oblige  their  prince  ! 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  thou  now  beginn'il  to  fpeak  thyfelf. 
Numidia's  grown  a  fcom  among  the  nations 
For  breach  of  public  vows.     Our  Punic  faith 
Is  infamous,  and  branded  to  a  proverb. 
Syphax,  we'll  join  our  cares,  to  purge  away 
Our  country's  crimes,  and  clear  her  reputation. 

SYPHAX. 

Believe  me,  prince,  you  make  old  Syphax  weep 
To  hear  you  talk — but  'tis  with  tears  of  joy. 
If  e'er  your  father's  crown  adorn  your  brows, 
Numidia  will  be  blefl  by  Cato's  ledtures. 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  thy  hand  !  we  '11  mutually  forget 
The  warmth  of  youth,  and  frowardnefs  of  age  : 
Thy  prince  eileems  thy  worth,  and  loves  thy  perfon. 
If  e'er  the  fcepter  comes  into  my  hand, 
Syphax  Ihall  Hand  the  fecond  in  my  kingdom. 

SYPHAX. 

Why  will  you  overwhelm  my  age  with  kindnefs  ? 
My  joy  grows  burthenfome,  I  fha'n't  fupport  it. 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  farewell.     I  '11  hence,  and  try  to  find 
Some  bleft  occafion  that  may  fet  me  right 
In  Cato's  thoughts.     I  'd  rather  have  that  man    ■ 
Approve  my  deeds,  than  worlds  for  my  admirers. 
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SVPHAX. 

Young  men  foon  give,  and  foon  forget  affronts ; 
Old  age  is  Ho'.v  in  both — a  falfe  old  traitor  ! 
Thofe  words,  rafh  boy,  may  chance  to  coll  thee  dear : 
My  heart  had  flill  fome  foolilh  fondnefs  for  thee : 
But  hence  !   'tis  gone  :  I  give  it  to  the  winds  : — 
Caefar,  I'm  wholly  thine — 

Enter  sempronius. 

SyPHAX. 

All  hail,  Sempronius  1 
Well,  Gate's  Senate  is  refolv'd  to  wait 
The  fury  of  a  fiege,  before  it  yields. 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Syphax,  we  both  were  on  the  verge  of  fate  : 
Lucius  declar'd  for  peace,  and  terms  were  ofFer'd 
To  Cato  by  a  meffenger  from  Caefar. 
Should  they  fubmit,  ere  our  defigns  are  ripe. 
We  both  muft  perifh  in  the  common  wreck, 
Lofl  in  a  general  undiftinguifh'd  ruin. 

SYPHAX. 

But  how  flands  Cato  ? 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Thou  haft  feen  Mount  Atlas: 
While  ftorms  and  tempefts  thunder  on  its  brows. 
And  oceans  break  their  billows  at  its  feet. 
It  ftands  unmov'd,  and  glories  in  its  height. 
Such  is  that  haughty  man  ;  his  towering  foul, 
'Midft  all  the  fhocks  and  injuries  of  fortune, 
Rifes  fuperior,  and  looks  down  on  Caefar- 
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sypHAX. 
But  what's  this  meiTenger? 

SEMPROTvIUS, 

I  Ve  praftis'd  with  him^ 
And  found  a  means  to  let  the  vidlor  know 
That  Syphax  and  Sempronius  are  his  friends. 
But  let  me  now  examine  in  my  turn  : 
Is  jubaiix'd? 

SYPHAX. 

Yes,  but  it  is  to  Cato. 
I  H'e  trvM  the  force  of  every  reafon  on  him, 
Sooth'd  and  carefs'd,  been  angry,  footh'd  again. 
Laid  fafety,  life,  and  interefl,  in  his  fight ; 
Bat  all  are  vain,  he  fcorns  them  all  for  Cato. 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Come,  'tis  no  matter,  we  Ihall  do  without  him. 
He  '11  make  a  pretty  figure  in  a  triumph. 
And  ferve  to  trip  before  the  victor's  chariot. 
Syphax,  I  now  may  hope  thou  haft  forfook 
Thy  Juba's  caufe,  and  wifheft  Marcia  mine. 

SYPHAX. 

May  flie  be  thine  as  faft  as  thou  wouldft  have  her  ! 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Syphax,  I  love  that  woman ;  though  I  curfe 
Her  and  myfelf,  yet,  fpight  of  me,  I  love  her. 

SYPHAX. 

Make  Cato  fure,  and  give  up  Utica  : 
Csfar  will  ne'er  refufe  thee  fuch  a  trifle. 
But  are  thy  troops  prepar'd  for  a  revolt  ? 
Does  the  feJition  catch  from  man  to  man. 
And  run  among  their  ranks  f 
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SEMPRONIUS. 

AU,  all  is  ready. 
The  faftlous  leaders  are  our  friends,  that  {pread 
Murmurs  and  difcontents  among  the  foldiers. 
They  count  their  toilfome  marches,  long  fatigues, 
Unufual  fadings  ;  and  will  bear  no  more 
This  medley  of  philofophy  and  war. 
Within  an  hour  they  '11  ftorm  the  Senate-houfe. 

SYPHAX. 

Mean-while  I  '11  draw  up  my  Numidian  troops 
Within  the  fquare,  to  exercife  their  arms. 
And,  as  I  fee  occafion,  favour  thee. 
I  laugh  to  think  how  your  unfhaken  Cato 
Will  look  aghaft,  while  unforefeen  dellru6lion 
Pours  in  upon  him  thus  from  every  fide. 
So,  where  our  wide  Numidian  waftes  extend. 
Sudden  th'  impetuous  hurricanes  defcend. 
Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play. 
Tear  up  the  fands,  and  fweep  whole  plains  away. 
The  helplefs  traveller,  with  wild  furprize. 
Sees  the  dry  defert  all  around  him  rife. 
And,  fmother'd  in  the  dully  whirlwind,  dies. 
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ACT    III.       SCENE    I, 

MARCUS  C«^  FORTIUS. 
MARCUS. 

q-NHANKS  to  my  ftars,  I  have  not  rang'd  about 
The  wilds  of  life,  ere  I  could  find  a  friend ; 
Nature  firft  pointed  out  my  Fortius  to  me. 
And  early  taught  me>  by  her  fecret  force. 
To  love  thy  perfon,  ere  I  knew  thy  merit ; 
Till,  what  was  inftindt,  grew  up  into  friendihip. 

FORTIUS. 

Marcus,  the  friendihips  of  the  world  are  oft 
Confederacies  in  vice,  or  leagues  of  pleafure ; 
Ours  has  fevereft  virtue  for  its  bafis. 
And  fuch  a  friendfhip  ends  not  but  with  life. 

MARCUS.  t 

Fortius,  thou  know'ft  my  foul  in  all  its  weaknefs ; 
Then  pr'ythee  fpare  me  on  its  tender  fide. 
Indulge  me  but  in  love,  my  other  paflions 
Shall  rife  and  fall  by  virtue's  niceft  rules. 

FORTIUS. 

When  love's  well-tim'd,  'tis  not  a  fault  to  love. 
The  ftrong,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  and  the  wife. 
Sink  in  the  foft  captivity  together. 
I  would  not  urge  thee  to  difmifs  thy  paffion, 
(I  know  't  were  vain)  but  to  fupprefs  its  force. 
Till  better  times  may  make  it  look  more  graceful. 
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MARCUS. 

Alas !  thoa  talk'ft  like  one  who  never  felt 
Th'  impatient  throbs  and  longings  of  a  foul. 
That  pants  and  reaches  after  diftant  good. 
A  lover  does  not  live  by  vulgar  time  : 
Believe  me.  Fortius,  in  my  Lucia's  abfence 
Life  hangs  upon  me,  and  becomes  a  burden ; 
And  yet  when  I  behold  the  charming  maid, 
I  'm  ten-times  more  undone ;  while  hope,  and  fear^ 
And  grief,  and  rage,  and  love,  rife  up  at  once. 
And  with  variety  of  pain  diftrad  me. 

FORTIUS. 

What  can  thy  Fortius  do  to  give  thee  help  ? 

MARCUS. 

Fortius,  thou  oft  enjoy'il  the  fair-one's  prefence  : 
Then  undertake  my  caufe,  and  plead  it  to  her 
With  all  the  ftrength  and  heat  of  eloquence 
Fraternal  love  and  friendfhip  can  infpire. 
Tell  her  thy  brother  languiihes  to  death. 
And  fades  away,  and  withers  in  his  bloom  ; 
That  he  forgets  his  fleep,  and  loaths  his  food. 
That  youth,  and  health,  and  war,  are  joylefs  to  him  1 
Defcribe  his  anxious  days  and  refdefs  nights. 
And  all  the  torments  that  thou  feeil  me  fufFer. 

FORTIUS. 

Marcus,  I  beg  thee,  give  me  not  an  office 
That  fuits  with  me  fo  ill.     Thou  know'll:  my  temper, 

MARCUS. 

Wilt  thou  behold  me  finking  in  my  woes  ? 
And  wait  thou  not  reach  out  a  friendly  arm. 
To  raife  me  from  amidft  this  plunge  of  forrows  ? 
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FORTIUS. 

Marcus,  thou  canft  not  afk  what  I  'd  refufe. 
But  here  believe  me  I  've  a  thoufand  reafons — 

MARCUS. 

I  know  thou  'It  fay,  my  paflion  's  out  of  feafon. 
That  Cato's  great  example  and  misfortunes 
Should  both  confpire  to  drive  it  from  my  thoughts. 
But  what 's  all  this  to  one  who  loves  like  me  ? 
Oh  Portias,  Fortius,  from  my  foul  I  wifh 
Thou  didft  but  know  thyfelf  what  't  is  to  love  ! 
Then  would'ft  thou  pity  and  aiTift  thy  brother. 

FORTIUS. 

What  fliould  I  do  !    If  I  difclofe  my  paffion. 
Our  friendlhip  's  at  an  end  :  if  I  conceal  it. 
The  world  will  call  m.e  falfe  to  a  friend  and  brother. 

[Jftde, 

MARCUS. 

But  fee  where  Lucia,  at  her  wonted  hour. 
Amid  the  cool  of  yon  high  marble  arch. 
Enjoys  the  noon-day  breeze  !  obferve  her.  Fortius ! 
That  face,  that  Ihape,  thofe  eyes,  that  heaven  of 

beauty  1 
Obferve  her  well,  and  blame  me  if  thou  canll. 

FORTIUS. 

She  fees  us,  and  advances — 

MARCUS. 

I  '11  Vv'ithdraw, 
And  leave  you  for  a  while.     Remember,  Fortius, 
Thy  brother's  life  depends  upon  thy  tongue.     [Exit. 
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Enter  lucia. 

LUCIA. 

Did  not  I  fee  your  brother  Marcus  here  ? 
Why  did  he  fly  the  place,  and  fhun  my  prefence  ? 

FORTIUS. 

Oh,  Lucia,  language  is  too  faint  to  fhow 
His  rage  of  love  ;  it  preys  upon  his  life  ; 
He  pines,  he  iickens,  he  defpairs,  he  dies  : 
His  paflions  and  his  virtues  lie  confus'd. 
And  mix'd  together  in  fo  wild  a  tumult. 
That  the  whole  man  is  quite  disfigured  in  him. 
Heavens !  would  one  think  'twere  poflible  for  love 
To  make  fuch  ravage  in  a  noble  foul ! 
Oh,  Lucia,  I  'm  diilrefs'd !  my  heart  bleeds  for  him ; 
Ev'n  now,  while  thus  I  Hand  bleft  in  thy  prefence, 
A  fecret  damp  of  grief  comes  o*er  my  thoughts. 
And  I  'm  unhappy,  though  thou  fmil'ft  upon  me. 

LUCIA, 

How  wilt  thou  guard  thy  honour,  in  the  fliock 
Of  love  and  friendfhip  ?  Think  betimes,  my  Fortius, 
Think  how  the  nuptial  tie,  that  might  enfure 
Our  mutual  blifs,  would  raife  to  fuch  a  height 
Thy  brother's  griefs,  as  might  perhaps  deftroy  him. 

FORTIUS. 

Alas,  poor  youth  1  what  doll:  thou  think,  my  Lucia? 
His  generous,  open,  undefigning  heart 
Has  begg'd  his  rival  to  folicit  for  him. 
Then  do  not  ftrike  him  dead  with  a  denial. 
But  hold  him  up  in  life,  and  cheer  his  foul 
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With  the  faint  glimmering  of  a  doubtful  hope  : 
Perhaps,  when  we  have  pafs'd  thefe  gloomy  hours. 
And  weather'd  out  the  ftorm  that  beats  upon  us— 

LUCIA. 

No,  Fortius,  no !  I  fee  thy  fifter's  tears. 
Thy  father's  anguiih,  and  thy  brother's  death. 
In  the  purfuit  of  our  ill-fated  loves. 
And,  Fortius,  here  I  fwear,  to  heaven  I  fwear, 
To  heaven,  and  all  the  powers  that  judge  mankind. 
Never  to  mix  my  plighted  hands  with  thine, 
While  fuch  a  cloud  of  mifchiefs  hangs  about  us : 
But  to  forget  our  loves,  and  drive  thee  out 
From  all  my  thoughts,  as  far— as  I  am  able. 

FORTIUS. 

What  haft  thou  faid !  I  'm  thunder-ftruck !— Recall 
Thofe  hafty  words,  or  I  am  loft  for  ever. 

LUCIA. 

Has  not  the  vow  already  pafs'd  my  lips  ? 
The  gods  have  heard  it,  and  'tis  feal'd  in  heaven. 
May  all  the  vengeance,  that  was  ever  pour'd 
On  perjur'd  heads,  o'erwhelm  me,  if  I  break  it ! 

FORTIUS.  \^After  apaufi^ 

Fix'd  in  aftonifhment,  I  gaze  upon  thee ; 
Like  one  juft  blafted  by  a  ftroke  from  heaven. 
Who  pants  for  breath,  and  ftiffens,  yet  alive. 
In  dreadful  looks  :  a  monument  of  wrath ! 

LUCIA. 

At  length  I  've  afted  my  fevereft  part ; 
I  feel  the  woman  breaking  in  upon  me. 
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And  melt  about  my  heart !  my  tears  will  flow. 
But  oh,  I  '11  think  no  more !  the  hand  of  fate 
Has  torn  thee  from  me,  and  I  muft  forget  thee. 

FORTIUS. 

Hard-hearted,  cruel  maid ! 

LUCIA. 

Oh,  ftop  thofe  founds, 
Thofe  killing  founds !  Why  doft  thou  frown  upon  me  I 
My  blood  runs  cold,  my  heart  forgets  to  heave. 
And  life  itfelf  goes  outsat  thy  difpleafure. 
The  gods  forbid  us  to  indulge  our  loves. 
But,  oh !  I  cannot  bear  thy  hate,  and  live ! 

FORTIUS. 

Talk  not  of  love,  thou  never  knew'fl:  its  force, 
I  've  been  deluded,  led  into  a  dream 
Of  fancied  blifs.     O  Lucia,  cruel  maid! 
Thy  dreadful  vow,  loaden  with  death.  Hill  founds 
In  my  ftunn'd  ears.     What  fhall  I  fay  or  do? 
Quick,  let  us  part !  perdition's  in  thy  prefence. 
And  horror  dwells  about  thee ! — Ah,  ihe  faints  I 
Wretch  that  1  am !  what  has  my  ralhnefs  done  ! 
Lucia,  thou  injur 'd  innocence !  thou  beft 
And  loveliefl  of  thy  fexl  awake,  my  Lucia, 
Or  Fortius  rufhes  on  his  fword  to  join  thee. 
—  Her  imprecations  reach  not  to  the  tomb. 
They  Ihut  not  out  fociety  in  death. — 
But,  ah !   Ihe  moves !  life  wanders  up  and  down 
Through  all  her  face,  and  lights  up  every  charm- 

LUCIA. 

O  Fortius,  was  this  well! — to  frown  on  her 
X  2 
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That  lives  upon  thy  fmiles !  to  call  in  doubt 
The  faith  of  one  expiring  at  thy  feet. 
That  loves  thee  more  than  ever  woman  lov*d  f 
— What  do  I  fay?  My  half-recover'd  fenfe 
Forgets  the  vow  in  which  my  foul  is  bound. 
Deftruftion  Hands  betwixt  us !  we  muft  part. 

FORTIUS. 

Name  not  the  word,  my  frighted  thoughts  run  back. 
And  ftartle  into  madnefs  at  the  found. 

LUCIA. 

What  would'ft  thou  have  me  do  ?  Confider  well 
The  train  of  ills  our  love  would  draw  behind  it. 
Think,  Fortius,  think,  thou  feell  thy  dying  brother 
Stabb'd  at  his  heart,  and  all  befmear'd  with  blood. 
Storming  at  heaven  and  thee  !  thy  awful  fire 
Sternly  demands  the  caufe,  th'  accurfed  caufe. 
That  robs  him  of  his  fon  !  poor  Marcia  trembles. 
Then  tears  her  hair,  and,  frantic  in  her  griefs. 
Calls  out  on  Lucia!  What  could  Lucia  anfwer? 
Or  how  Hand  up  in  fuch  a  fcene  of  forrow  ? 

FORTIUS. 

To  my  confufion  and  eternal  grief, 
I  muil  approve  the  fentence  that  deftroys  me. 
The  mill  that  hung  about  my  mind  clears  up ; 
And  now,  athwart  the  terrors  that  thy  vow 
Has  planted  round  thee,  thou  appear'il  more  fair. 
More  amiable,  and  rifeft  in  thy  charms. 
Loveliell  of  women !  heaven  is  in  thy  foul. 
Beauty  and  virtue  fhine  for  ever  round  thee. 
Brightening  each  other !  thou  art  all  divine ! 
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LUCIA. 

Fortius,  no  more  1  thy  words  Ihoot  through  my  heart. 
Melt  my  refolves,  and  turn  me  all  to  love. 
Why  are  thofe  tears  of  fondnefs  m  thy  eyes  ? 
Why  heaves  thy  heart  ?  Why  fvvells  thy  foul  with  forrow  ? 
It  foftens  me  too  much. — Farewell,  my  Fortius; 
Farewell,  though  death  is  in  the  word,  for-ever ! 

FORTIUS. 

Stay,  Lucia,  flay  !  What  doft  thou  fay?  For-ever! 

LUCIA. 

Have  I  not  fworn?  If,  Fortius,  thy  fuccefs 
Muft  throw  thy  brother  on  his  fate,  farewell. 
Oh,  how  (hall  I  repeat  the  word  1  for-ever  1 

FORTIUS. 

Thus  o'er  the  dying  lamp  th'  unlleady  flame 
Hangs  quivering  on  a  point,  leaps  off  by  fits. 
And  falls  again,  as  loth  to  quit  its  hold. 
—Thou  muft  not  go,  my  foul  ftill  hovers  o'er  thee. 
And  can't  get  loofe. 

LUCIA. 

If  the  firm  Fortius  fnake 
To  hear  of  parting,  think  what  Lucia  fuffers ! 

FORTIUS. 

'Tis  true  ;  unruffled  and  ferene  I  've  met 
The  common  accidents  of  life  :  but  here 
Such  an  unlook'd-for  ftorm  of  ills  falls  on  me. 
It  beats  down  all  my  ftrcngth.     I  cannot  bear  it. 
We  muft  not  part. 

LUCIA. 

What  doft  thou  fay  ?   Not  part  ? 
Haft  thou  for2:ot  the  vow  that  I  have  made  ? 
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Are  there  not  heavens  and  gods  and  thunder  o*er  us  ? 
—But  fee,  thy  brother  Marcus  bends  this  way  • 
I  ficken  at  the  fight.     Once  more,  farewell ; 
Farewell,  and  know  thou  wrong*ft  me,  if  thou  thlnk'i^ 
Ever  was  love,  or  ever  grief,  like  mine.  [Exit, 

Enttr  MARCUS. 

MARCUS. 

Portliis,  what  hopes  \  How  Hands  flie  ?  Am  I  doom'd 
To  life,  or  death? 

FORTIUS. 

What  would'll  thou  have  me  fay? 

MARCUS. 

What  means  this  penfive  poflure?  Thou  appear'ft 
Like  one  amaz'd  and  terrify 'd. 

FORTIUS. 

IVe  reafon* 

MARCUS. 

Thy  down-caft  looks,  and  thy  diforder'd  thoughts. 
Tell  me  my  fate.     I  alk  not  the  fuccefs 
My  caufe  has  found. 

FORTIUS. 

I  'm  griev'd  I  undertook  it. 

MARCUS. 

What  ?  Does  the  barbarous  maid  infult  my  heart. 
My  aching  heart  1  and  triumph  in  my  pains  ? 
That  I  could  call  her  from  my  thoughts  for  ever ! 

FORTIUS. 

Away !  you  're  too  fufpicious  m  your  griefs ; 
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Lucia,  though  fwom  never  to  think  of  love, 
Compaflionates  your  pains,  and  pities  you, 

MARCUS. 

Compaflionates  my  pains,  and  pities  me  ! 
What  is  compaflion  when  '  t  is  void  of  love ! 
Fool  that  I  was  to  choofe  fo  cold  a  friend 
To  urge  my  caufe !  compaflionates  my  pains ! 
Pr*ythee,  what  art,  what  rhetoric,  didft  thou  ufe 
To  gain  this  mighty  boon  ?  She  pities  me ! 
To  one  that  afks  the  warm  returns  of  love, 
Compaflion 's  cruelty,  'tis  fcorn,  'tis  death — 

FORTIUS. 

Marcus,  no  more!  have  I  deferv'd  this  treatment? 

MARCUS. 

What  have  I  faid !  O  Fortius,  O  forgive  me ! 
A  foul  exafperated  in  ills  falls  out 
With  every  thing,  its  friend,  itfelf — But  ha! 
What  means  that  fhout,  big  with  the  founds  of  war? 
What  new  alarm  ? 

FORTIUS. 

A  fecond,  louder  yet. 
Swells  in  the  winds,  and  comes  more  full  upon  us. 

MARCUS. 

Oh,  for  fome  glorious  caufe  to  fall  In  battle ! 

Lucia,  thou  hafl:  undone  me  !  thy  difdain 

Has  broke  my  heart:  'tis  death  muft  give  me  eafe. 

FORTIUS. 

Quick,  let  us  hence  ;   who  knows  if  Cato's  life 
Stand  fare?  O  Marcus,  I  am  warm'd,  my  heart 
Leaps  at  the  trumpet's  voice,  and  bums  for  glory. 
X  4  [Exeunt, 
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Enter  sempronius,  nvith  the   leaders   of  the 
Mutiny, 

SEMPRONIUS. 

At  length  the  winds  are  rais'd,  the  florm  blows  high. 
Be  it  your  care,  my  friends,  to  keep  it  up 
In  its  full  fury,  and  diredl  it  right. 
Till  it  has  fpent  itfelf  on  Cato's  head. 
Mean-while  I  '11  herd  among  his  friends,  and  feem 
One  of  the  number,  that,  whate'er  arrive. 
My  friends  and  fellow-foldiers  may  be  fafe. 

FIRST     LEADER. 

We  all  are  fafe,  Sempronius  is  our  friend. 
Sempronius  is  as  brave  a  man  as  Cato. 
But  hark  !  he  enters.     Bear  up  boldly  to  him  ; 
Be  fure  you  beat  him  down,  and  bind  him  fad  : 
This  day  will  end  our  toils,  and  give  us  reft  ; 
Fear  nothing,  for  Sempronius  is  our  friend. 

Enter  cato,  sempronius,  lucius,  fortius, 
and  MARCUS. 

CATO. 

Where  are  thefe  bold  intrepid  fons  of  war. 
That  greatly  turn  their  backs  upon  the  foe. 
And  to  their  general  fend  a  brave  defiance  ? 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Curfe  on  their  daftard  fouls,  they  ftand  aftonilh'd! 

lAfide. 

CATO. 

Perfidious  men!  and  will  you  thus  diflionour 
Your  paft  exploits,  and  fully  all  your  wars  ? 
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Do  you  confefs  'twas  not  a  zeal  for  Rome, 
Nor  love  of  liberty,  nor  thirft  of  honour. 
Drew  you  thus  far ;  but  hopes  to  ihare  the  fpoil 
Of  conquer'd  towns,  and  plunder'd  provinces? 
Fir'd  with  fuch  motives  you  do  well  to  join 
With  Cato's  foes,  and  follow  Caefar's  banners. 
Why  did  I  'fcape  th'  invenom'd  afpic's  rage. 
And  all  the  fiery  monfters  of  the  defart. 
To  fee  this  day  ?   Why  could  not  Cato  fall 
Without  your  guilt  ?    Behold,  ungrateful  men, 
Behold  my  bofom  naked  to  your  fwords. 
And  let  the  man  that's  injur'd  ftrike  the  blow. 
Which  of  you  all  fufpedls  that  he  is  wrong'd. 
Or  thinks  he  fufFers  greater  ills  than  Cato  ? 
Am  I  diftinguifh'd  from  you  but  by  toils, 
Superior  toils,  and  heavier  weight  of  cares! 
Painful  pre-eminence  1 

SE  MP  RON  I  us. 

By  heavens,  they  droop ! 
Confufion  to  the  villains !  all  is  loft.  [Jjitie. 

CATO. 

Have  you  forgotten  Libya's  burning  wafte, 
Its  barren  rocks,  parch'd  earth,  and  hills  of  fand. 
Its  tainted  air,  and  all  its  broods  of  poifon? 
Who  was  the  firll  t' explore  th' untrodden  path. 
When  life  was  hazarded  in  every  Hep  ? 
Or,  fainting  in  the  long-laborious  march. 
When  on  the  banks  of  an  unlook'd-for  ftream 
You  funk  the  river  with  repeated  draughts, 
Who  was  the  laft  in  all  your  hoft  that  thiriled  ? 
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SEMPRONIUS. 

If  fome  penurious  fource  by  chance  appeared 
Scanty  of  waters,  when  you  fcoop'd  it  dry. 
And  offer 'd  the  full  helmet  up  to  Cato, 
Did  not  he  dafh  th'  untafted  moifture  from  him  ? 
Did  not  he  lead  you  through  the  mid-day  fun. 
And  clouds  of  duft  ?    Did  not  his  temples  glow 
In  the  fame  fultry  winds,  and  fcorching  heats  ? 

CATO. 

Hence,  worthlefs  men !   hence !   and  complain  to 
Csfar 
You  could  not  undergo  the  toils  of  war. 
Nor  bear  the  hardjQiips  that  your  leader  bore. 

LUCIUS. 

See,  Cato,  fee  th'  unhappy  men!  they  weep! 
Fear  and  remorfe,  and  forrow  for  their  crime. 
Appear  in  every  look,  and  plead  for  mercy. 

CATO. 

Learn  to  be  honeft  men ;  give  up  your  leaders. 
And  pardon  fhall  defcend  on  all  the  refl. 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Cato,  commit  thefe  wretches  to  my  care, 
Firfl  let  them  each  be  broken  on  the  rack. 
Then,  with  what  life  remains,  impal'd,  and  left 
To  writhe  at  leifure  round  the  bloody  flake. 
There  let  them  hang,  and  taint  the  fouthern  wind. 
The  partners  of  their  crime  will  learn  obedience. 
When  they  look  up  and  fee  their  fellow-traitors 
Stuck  on  a  fork,  and  blackening  in  the  fun. 
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LUCIUS. 

Sempronius,  why,  why  wilt  thou  urge  the  fate 
Of  wretched  men? 

SEMPRONIUS. 

How!  would 'll  thou  clear  rebellion! 
Lucius  (good  man)  pities  tiic  poor  offenders 
That  would  imbrue  their  hands  in  Cato's  blood. 

CATO. 

Forbear,  Sempronius !— See  they  fuffer  death. 
But  in  their  deaths  remember  they  are  men. 
Strain  not  the  laws  to  make  their  tortures  grievous. 
Lucius,  the  bafe  degenerate  age  requires 
Severity  and  juftice  in  its  rigour; 
This  awes  an  impious,  bold,  offending  world. 
Commands  obedience,  and  gives  force  to  laws. 
When  by  jufl  vengeance  guilty  mortals  perifti. 
The  gods  behold  their  punilhment  with  pleafure. 
And  lay  th'  uplifted  thunder-bolt  afide. 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Cato,  I  execute  thy  will  with  pleafure. 

CATO. 

Mean-while  we'll  facrifice  to  liberty. 
Remember,  O  my  friends,  the  laws,  the  rights. 
The  generous  plan  of  power  deliver'd  down, 
From  age  to  age,  by  your  renown'd  forefathers, 
(So  dearly  bought,  the  price  of  fo  much  blood) 
O  let  it  never  perifti  in  your  hands ! 
But  pioufly  tranfmit  it  to  your  children. 
Do  thou,  great  Liberty,  inrpire  our  fouls 
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And  make  our  lives  in  thy  pofleflion  happy. 
Or  our  deaths  glorious  in  thy  juft  defence. 

[Exeunt  Cato,  ^c, 

SEMPRONius  and  the  leaders  of  the  Mutiny, 

FIRST     LEADER. 

Sempronius,  you  have  afted  like  yourfelf. 
One  would  have  thought  you  had  been  half  in  earneft. 

SEM  TRONIUS. 

Villain,  Hand  off!  bafe  groveling  worthlefs  wretches. 
Mongrels  in  faftion,  poor  faint-hearted  traitors ! 

SECOND     LEADER. 

Nay,  now  you  carry  it  too  far,  Sempronius : 
Throw  off  the  mafk,  there  are  none  here  but  friends. 

*  SEMPRONIUS. 

Know,  villains,  when  fuch  paltry  flaves  prfefume 
To  mix  in  treafon,  if  the  plot  fuceeeds. 
They  're  thrown  neglefted  by :  but  if  it  fails. 
They  're  fure  to  die  like  dogs,  as  you  ihall  do. 
Here,  take  thefe  factious  monfters,  drag  them  forth 
To  fudden  death. 

Enter  guards. 

FIRST     LEADER. 

Nay,  fmce  it  comes  to  this — 
sempronius. 
Difpatch  them  quick ;  but  fir  ft  pluck  out  their  tongues. 
Left  with  their  dying  breath  they  fow  fedition. 

• .    [Exeunt  guards  nvith  the  leaders. 
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Enter  syphax. 

SYPHAX. 

Our  firfl  defign,  my  friend,  has  prov*d  abortive; 
Still  there  remains  an  after-game  to  play : 
My  troops  are  mounted ;  their  Numidian  fleeds 
SnufF  up  the  wind,  and  long  to  fcower  the  defart : 
Let  but  Sempronius  head  us  in  our  flight. 
We  '11  force  the  gate  where  Marcus  keeps  his  guard. 
And  hew  down  all  that  would  oppofe  our  palTage. 
A  day  will  bring  us  into  Ccefar's  camp. 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Confufion !   I  have  fail'd  of  half  my  purpofe. 
Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia,  's  left  behind ! 

SYPHAX. 

Howl  will  Sempronius  turn  a  woman's  flave! 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Think  not  thy  friend  can  ever  feel  the  foft 
Unmanly  warmth,  and  tendernefs  of  love. 
Syphax,  I  long  to  clafp  that  haughty  maid. 
And  bend  her  ilubbom  virtue  to  my  paffion; 
When  I  have  gone  thus  far,  I  'd  caft  her  off. 

SYPHAX. 

Well  faid  !  that 's  fpoken  like  thyfelf,  Sempronius. 
What  hinders  then,  but  that  thou  find  her  out. 
And  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force  ? 

SEMPRONIUS. 

But  how  to  gain  admiffion  ?    For  accefs 
Is  given  to  none  but  Juba,  and  her  brothers. 
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SYPHAX. 

Thou  fhalt  have  Juba's  drefs,  and  Juba's  guards: 
The  doors  will  open,  when  Numidia's  Prince 
Seems  to  appear  before  the  flaves  that  watch  them, 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Heavens,  what  a  thought  is  there!  Marcia's  my  own! 
How  will  my  bofom  fwell  with  anxious  joy. 
When  I  behold  her  ftruggling  in  my  arms. 
With  glowing  beauty,  and  diforder'd  charms. 
While  fear  and  anger,  with  alternate  grace. 
Pant  in  her  breaft,  and  vary  in  her  face  ! 
So  Pluto,  feiz'd  of  Proferpine,  convey'd 
To  hell's  tremendous  gloom  th'  affrighted  maid. 
There  grimly  fmilM,  pleas'd  with  the  beauteous  prize^ 
Nor  envy'd  Jove  his  fian^fhine  and  his  Ikies. 
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ACT   IV.      SCENE   I. 

LUCIA    and    MARCIA. 
LUCIA. 

vTow  tell  me,  Marcia,  tell  me  from  thy  foul ; 

If  thou  believ'ft  it  pofTiblc  for  woman 
To  fuffer  greater  ills  than  Lucia  fufters  ? 

MARCIA. 

0  Lucia,  Lucia,  might  my  big  fwoln  heart 
Vent  all  its  griefs,  and  give  a  loofe  to  forrow: 
Marcia  could  anfwer  thee  in  fighs,  keep  pace 
With  all  thy  woes,  and  count  out  tear  for  tear. 

LUCIA. 

1  know  thou'rt  doom'd  alike  to  be  belov'd 
By  Juba,  and  thy  father's  friend  Sempronius ; 

But  which  of  thefe  has  power  to  charm  like  Fortius ! 

MARCIA. 

Still  muft  I  beg  thee  not  to  name  Sempronius? 
Lucia,  I  like  not  that  loud  boifterous  man : 
Juba  to  all  the  bravery  of  a  hcroe. 
Adds  fofteft  love,  and  more  than  female  fwectnefs ; 
Juba  might  make  the  proudeft  of  our  fex. 
Any  of  woman-kind,  but  Marcia,  happy. 

LUCIA. 

And  why  not  Marcia  ?  come,  you  ftrivc  in  vain 
To  hide  your  thoughts  from  one,  who  knows  too  well 
The  inward  glowings  of  a  heart  in  love. 
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M  A  R  C  I  A . 

While  Cato  lives,  his  daughter  has  no  right 
To  love  or  hate,  but  as  his  choice  directs . 

LUCIA. 

But  Ihould  this  father  give  you  to  Sempronius? 

MARCIA. 

I  dare  not  think  he  will :  but  if  he  Ihould— 
Why  vv'ilt  thou  add  to  all  the  griefs  I  fuffer 
Imaginary  ills,  and  fancy'd  tortures? 
I  hear  the  found  of  feet  1  they  march  this  way  ! 
Let  us  retire,  and  try  if  we  can  drown 
Each  fofter  thought  in  fenfe  of  prefent  danger. 
When  love  once  pleads  admiffion  to  our  hearts 
(In  fpight  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  boaft) 
The  woman  tha;t  deliberates  is  loft.  [Exeunt, 

Enter   sempronius,    drefs^d  like   juba,    <with 
Numidian  Guards, 

SEMPRONIUS. 

The  deer  is  lodg'd.    I  've  track'd  her  to  her  covert. 
Be  fure  you  mind  the  word ;  and  when  I  give  it, 
Rufh  in  at  once,  and  feize  upon  your  prey. 
Let  not  her  cries  or  tears  have  force  to  move  you. 
—How  will  the  young  Numidian  rave,  to  fee 
His  miftrefs  loft?   If  aught  could  glad  my  foul 
Beyond  th'  enjoyment  of  fo  bright  a  prize, 
'T would  be  to  torture  that  young,  gay,  barbarian. 
— But  hark,  what  noife  1  death  to  my  hopes !  *tis  he, 
'Tis  Juba's  felf !  there  is  but  one  way  left— 
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He  mufl  be  murder'd,  and  a  paflage  cut 

Through  thofe  his  guards. Ha,  daftards,  do  you 

tremble  1 
Or  ad  like  men,  or  by  yon  azure  heaven— i 

E flier  juBA. 

JUBA. 

What  do  I  fee  ?  who  *s  this  that  dares  ufurp 
The  guards  and  habits  of  Numidia's  prince?. 

SEMPRONIUS. 

One  that  \vas  born  to  fcourge  thy  arrogance, 
Prefumptuous  youth ! 

JUBA. 

What  can  this  mean  ?  Sempronius ! 

SEMPRONMUS. 

My  fword  Ihall  anfwer  thee.     Have  at  thy  heart.  - 

JUBA. 

Nay,  then  beware  thy  own,  proud,  barbarous  man! 
[  s  £  M  p .  /h/Is.      His  GuaKi/s  fur  render  4 

SEMPRQNIUS. 

Curfe  on  my  ftars !  am  I  then  doom'd  to  fall 
By  a  boy's  hand?  disfigur'd  in  a  vile 
Numidian  drefs,  and  for  a  worthlefs  woman  ? 
Gods,  1  'm  diilrafted  !  this  my  clofc  of  life  ! 
O  for  a  peal  of  thunder,  that  would  make 
Earth,  fea,  and  air,  and  heaven,  and  Cato  tremble ! 

JUBA. 

Witli  what  a  fpring  his  furious  foul  broke  loofe, 
And  left  the  limbs  ftill  quivering  on  the  ground ! 

VOL.   XXX.  Y 
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Hence  let  us  carry  off  thofe  flaves  to  Cato> 
That  we  may  there  at  length  unravel  all 
This  dark  defign,  this  myftery  of  fate. 

[Exit  J  u B  A,  w//^  prifonersi  &c -: 

Enter  l u ci a  and  m a r c i a . 

LUCIA, 

Sure  'twas  the  clafh  of  fwords ;  my  troubled  heart 
Is  fo  call  down,  and  funk  amidft  its  forrows. 
It  throbs  with  fear,  and  akes  at  every  found. 

0  Marcia,  fliould  thy  brothers  for  my  fake ! — 

1  die  away  with  horror  at  the  thought. 

MARCIA. 

See,  Lucia,  fee !  here 's  blood  !  here 's  blood  and 
murder ! 
Ha !  a  Numidian !  heavens  preferve  the  prince ! 
The  face  lies  muffled  up  within  the  garment. 
But  ha!  death  to  my  fight !  a  diadem. 
And  purple  robes  I  O  gods !   'tis  he,  'tis  he, 
Juba,  the  lovelieft  youth  that  ever  warm'd 
A  virgin's  heart,  Juba  lies  dead  before  us ! 

LUCIA. 

Now,  Marcia,  now  call  up  to  thy  afliftance 
Thy  wonted  ftrength,  and  conftancy  of  mind; 
Thou  canft  not  put  it  to  a  greater  trial. 

MARCIA. 

Lucia,  look  there,  and  wonder  at  my  patience. 
Have  I  not  caufe  to  rave,  and  beat  my  breaft. 
To  rend  my  heart  with  grief,  and  run  diftraded ! 
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What  can  I  think  or  fay,  to  give  thee  comfort  ? 

MARCIA. 

Talk  not  of  comfort;  'tis  for  lighter  ills  : 
Behold  a  fight,  that  Urikes  all  comfort  dead. 

Enter  j  u  E  a  Ujieniiig, 

I  will  indulge  my  forrovvs,  and  give  way 

To  all  the  pangs  and  fury  of  defpair  ; 

That  man,  that  beft  of  men,  deferv'd  it  from  me. 

JUBA. 

What  do  I  hear?  and  was  the  falfe  Sempronius 
That  beft  of  men  ?    O,  had  I  fall'n  like  him. 
And  could  have  thus  been  mourn'd,  I  had  been  happy ! 

LUCIA. 

Here  will  I  fland,  companion  in  thy  woes. 
And  help  thee  with  my  tears ;  when  I  behold 
A  lofs  like  thine,  I  half  forget  my  own. 

MARCIA. 

'Tis  not  in  fate  to  eafe  ray  tortur'd  breaft. 
This  empty  world,  to  me  a  joylefs  defert. 
Has  nothing  left  to  make  poor  Marcia  happy. 

JUBA. 

I  'm  on  the  rack !  was  he  fo  near  lier  heart  ? 

MARCIA. 

Oh,  he  was  all  made  up  of  love  and  charms. 
Whatever  maid  could  wiih,  or  man  admire : 
Delight  of  ever}'  eye !   when  he  appear'd, 
A  fecret  pleafure  gladden  *d  all  that  faw  himj 
y  2 
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But  when  he  talkM,  the  proudefl  Roman  blulh'd 
To  hear  his  virtues,  and  old  age  grew  wife. 

JUBA. 

I  fhall  run  mad 

M  A  R  c  I  A . 

OJuba!  Juba!  Juba! 

JUBA. 

What  means  that  voice  ?  did  ihe  not  call  on  Juba? 

M  ARCI  A. 

Why  do  I  think  on  what  he  was !  he 's  dead ! 
He 's  dead,  and  never  knew  how  much  I  lov'd  him. 
Lucia,  who  knows  but  his  poor  bleeding  heart 
Amidil  its  agonies,  remember'd  Marcia, 
And  the  lail  words  he  utter'd  call'd  me  cruel ! 
Alas !  he  knew  not,  haplels  youth  1  he  knew  not 
Marcia's  whole  foul  was  full  of  love  and  Juba! 

JUBA. 

Where  am  1 1  do  I  live  !  or  am  indeed 
What  Marcia  thinks  1    All  is  Elyfium  round  me  ! 

MARCIA. 

Ye  dear  remains  of  the  moft  lov*d  of  men. 
Nor  modefty  nor  virtue  here  forbid 
A  laft  embrace,  while  thus  -■ 

JUBA. 

See,  Marcia,  fee. 
The  happy  Juba  lives !  he  lives  to  catch 
That  dear  embrace,  and  to  return  it  too 
With  mutual  warmth  and  eagernefs  of  love. 
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M  A  R  C  I  A . 

With  pleafure  and  amaze,  I  Hand  tranfported ! 
Sure  'tis  a  dream !  dead  and  alh'e  at  once  ! 
If  thou  art  Juba,  who  lies  there  ? 

•   JUBA. 

A  wretch, 
Bifguis'd  like  Juba  on  a  curs'd  defign. 
The  tale  is  long,  nor  have  I  heard  it  out. 
Thy  father  knows  it  all.     I  could  not  bear 
To  leave  thee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  death. 
But  flew,  in  all  the  hafte  of  love,  to  find  thee. 
I  found  thee  weeping,  and  confefs  this  once. 
Am  wrapt  with  joy  to  fee  my  Marcia's  tears. 

M  A  R  CI  A . 

I  've  been  furpriz'd  in  an  unguarded  hour. 
But  muft  not  now  go  back :  the  love,  that  lay 
Half-fiTiother'd  in  my  breaft,  has  broke  through  all 
Its  weak  reftraints,  and  burns  in  its  full  luftre; 
I  cannot,  if  I  would,  conceal  it  from  thee. 

lUB  A. 

I  'm  loft  in  extafy  !  and  doft  thou  love, 
Thou  charming  maid? 

M  A  R  CI  A  . 

And  doft  thou  live  to  afk  It? 

JUBA. 

This,  this  is  life  indeed  !  life  worth  prefcrving  ! 
Such  life  as  Juba  never  felt  till  now  ! 

M  A  R  CI  A . 

Believe  mc,  prince,  before  I  thought  thee  dead, 
I  did  not  know  myfelf  how  much  I  lov'd  thee. 
Y  3 
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JUBA. 

0  fortunate  millake ! 

MARCIA. 

O  happy  Marcia  1 

JUBA.    * 

My  joy !  my  be  ft  belovM !  my  only  wifh  I 
How  fhall  I  fpeak  the  tranfport  of  my  foul  I 

MARCIA. 

Lucia,  thy  arm !  oh  let  me  reft  upon  it !  — 
The  vital  blood,  that  had  forfook  my  heart. 
Returns  again  in  fuch  tumultuous  tides. 
It  quite  o'ercomes  me.     Lead  to  my  apartment. 
O  prince !  I  blufh  to  think  what  I  have  faid. 
But  fate  has  wrefted  the  confeffion  from  me : 
Go  on,  and  profper  in  the  paths  of  honour. 
Thy  virtue  will  excufe  my  paffion  for  thee. 
And  make  the  gods  propitious  to  our  love. 

[Ex.  MARC,  andhvc, 

JUBA. 

1  am  fo  blefs'd,  I  fear  'tis  all  a  dream. 
Fortune,  thou  now  haft  made  amends  for  all 
Thy  paft  unkindnefs.     I  abfolve  my  ftars. 
What  though  Numidia  add  her  conquer'd  towns 
And  provinces  to  fwell  the  viftor's  triumph  ? 
Juba  will  never  at  his  fate  repine. 

Let  Csefar  have  the  world,  if  Marcia 's  mine.     [Exit* 
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A  7)iarch  at  a  dijlance* 
Enter  cato  and  lucius. 

LUCIUS. 

I  Hand  aflonifh'd !  what,  the  bold  Sempronius  \ 
That  Hill  broke  foremoft  through  the  croud  of  patriots^ 
As  with  a  hurricane  of  zeal  tranfported. 
And  virtuous  ev'n  to-madnefs 

CATO. 

Truilme,  Lucius, 
Our  civil  difcords  have  produced  fuch  crimes. 
Such  monftrous  crimes,  I  am  furpriz'd  at  nothing. 

O  Lucius,  I  am  fick  of  this  bad  world ! 

The  day-light  and  the  fun  grow  painful  to  me. 

Enter  fortius. 
But  fee  where  Fortius  comes !  what  means  this  halle? 
Why  are  thy  looks  thus  chang'd? 

FORTIUS. 

My  heart  is  griev'd. 
I  bring  fuch  news  as  will  afflift  my  father. 

c  A  T  o . 
Has  Caefar  fhed  more  Roman  blood  ? 

FORTIUS. 

Not  fo. 
The  traitor  Syphax,  as  within  the  fquare 
He  exerciz'd  his  troops,  the  fignal  given. 
Flew  off  at  once  with  his  Numidian  horfe 
Y  4 
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To  the  fouth  gate,  where  Marcus  holds  the  watch, 
I  faw,  and  call'd  to  Hop  him,  but  in  vain; 
He  tofs'd  his  arm  aloft,  and  proudly  told  me. 
He  would  not  ftay  and  perilh  like  Sempronius. 

CATO. 

Perfidious  men!  but  hafle  my  fon,  and  fee 
Thy  brother  Marcus  a6ls  a  Roman's  part. 

[Exit  FORTIUS. 

—Lucius,  the  torrent  bears  too  hard  upon  me : 
Juftice  gives  way  to  force :  the  conquer 'd  world 
Is  Ca^far's :  Cato  has  no  bufmefs  in  it. 

LUCIUS. 

While  pride,  oppreffion,  and  injuftlce  reign. 
The  world  will  ftill  demand  her  Cato's  prefence. 
In  pity  to  mankind,  fubmit  to  Caefar, 
And  reconcile  thy  mighty  foul  to  life. 

CATO. 

Would  Lucius  have  me  live  to  fwell  the  number 
Of  Casfar's  flaves,  or  by  a  bafe  fubmiffion 
Give  up  the  caufe  of  Rome,  and  own  a  tyrant  ? 

LUCIUS. 

The  vi<5lor  never  will  impofe  on  Cato 
Ungenerous  terms.     His  enemies  confefs 
The  virtues  of  humanity  are  Caefar 's. 

CATO. 

Curfe  on  his  virtues  I  they  've  undone  his  country. 
Such  popular  humanity  is  treafon — 
But  fee  young  Juba !  the  good  youth  appears 
Full  of  the  guilt  of  his  perfidious  fubjedls. 
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LUCIUS. 

Alas,  poor  prince  !  his  fate  defer ves  compaffion. 

Ejiter   JUBA. 
J  u  B  A  . 

I  blufli,  and  am  confounded  to  appear 
Before  thy  prefence,  Cato. 

CATO. 

What  *s  thy  crime  ? 

JUBA. 

I*m  a  Numidian. 

CATO. 

And  a  brave  one  too. 
Thou  haft  a  Roman  foul. 

JUBA. 

Haft  thou  not  heard  - 
Of  my  falfe  countrymen  ? 

CATO. 

Alas!  young  prince, 
Falfehood  and  fraud  fhoot  up  in  every  foil. 
The  produdl  of  all  climes. — Rome  has  its  Caefars. 

JUBA. 

'Tis  generous  thus  to  comfort  the  diftrefs'd. 

CATO. 

'Tis  juft  to  give  applaufe  where  'tis  deferv'd  ; 
Thy  virtue,  prince,  has  ftood  the  teft  of  fortune. 
Like  pureft  gold,  that,  tortur'd  in  the  furnace. 
Comes  out  more  bright,  and  brings  forth  all  its  weight. 
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JUBA. 

What  fhall  I  anfwer  thee  ?  my  ravifh'd  heart 
Overflows  with  fecret  joy  :  I'd  rather  gain 
Thy  praife,  O  Cato,  than  Numidia's  empire. 


Enter  fortius  hajiily, 

FORTIUS. 

Misfortune  on  misfortune  !  grief  on  grief! 
My  brother  Marcus 

CATO. 

Ha !  what  has  he  done  ? 
Has  he  forfook  his  poll  ?  has  he  given  way  ? 
Did  he  look  tamely  on,  and  let  them  pafs  ? 

FORTIUS. 

Scarce  had  I  left  my  father,  but  I  met  him 
Borne  on  the  fhields  of  his  furviving  foldiers, 
Breathlefs  and  pale,  and  cover 'd  o'er  with  wounds. 
Long,  at  the  head  of  his  ^z\y  faithful  friends. 
He  flood  the  {hock  of  a  whole  hofi:  of  foes. 
Till,  obftinately  brave,  and  bent  on  death, 
Oppreft  with  multitudes,  he  greatly  fell. 

C  A  T  0 . 
I'm  fatisfy'd. 

FORTIUS. 

Nor  did  he  fall  before 
His  fword  had  pierc'd  through  the  falfe  heart  of  Syphax ; 
Yonder  he  lies.     I  faw  the  hoary  traitor 
Grin  in  the  pangs  of  death,  and  bite  the  ground. 
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CATO. 

Thanks  to  the  gods !  my  boy  has  done  his  duty. — 
Fortius,  when  I  am  dead,  be  lure  thou  place 
His  urn  near  mine. 

FORTIUS. 

Long  may  they  keep  afunder ! 

LUCIUS. 

O  Cato,  arm  thy  foul  with  all  its  patience  ; 
See  where  the  corpie  of  thy  dead  fon  approaches ! 
The  citizens  and  fenators,  alarm'd. 
Have  gather'd  round  it,  and  attend  it  weeping. 

CATO  nice  ting  the  corpfe. 

CATO. 

Welcome,  my  fon !  here  lay  him  down,  my  friends. 
Full  in  my  fight,  that  I  may  view  at  leifure 
The  bloody  corfe,  and  count  thofe  glorious  wounds. 
How  beautiful  is  death,  when  earn'd  by  virtue  ! 
Who  would  not  be  that  youth  ?  what  pity  is  it 
That  we  can  die  but  once  to  ferve  our  country ! 
Why  fits  this  fadnefs  on  your  brows,  my  friends? 
I  ftiould  have  blufli'd  if  Cato's  houfe  had  Hood 
Secure,  and  fiouriih'd  in  a  civil  war. — 
Fortius,  behold  thy  brother,  and  remember 
Thy  life  is  not  thy  own,  when  Rome  demands  it. 

JUB  A. 

Was  ever  man  like  this !  [Jjide. 

CATO. 

Alas,  my  friends ! 
Why  mourn  you  thus  ?  let  not  a  private  lofs 
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Afflid  your  hearts.     'Tis  Rome  requires  our  tears'. 
The  miftrefs  of  the  world,  the  feat  of  empire. 
The  nurfe  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  gods. 
That  humbled  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  earth. 
And  fet  the  nations  free,  Rome  is  no  more. 
O  liberty !  O  virtue  !  O  my  country ! 

JUBA. 

Behold  that  upright  man !  Rome  fills  his  eyes 
With  tears,  that  flow'd  not  o'er  his  own  dead  fon.  [Jjtde. 

CATO. 

Whatever  the  Roman  virtue  has  fubdued. 
The  fun's  whole  courfe,  the  day  and  year,  are  Casfar's. 
For  him  the  felf-devoted  Decii  dy'd. 
The  Fabii  fell,  and  the  great  Scipio's  conquer'd : 
Ev'n  Pompey  fought  for  Csfar.     Oh,  my  friends ! 
How  is  the  toil  of  fate,  the  work  of  ages. 
The  Roman  empire  fall'n!   O  curft  ambition! 
Fali'n  into  Caefar's  hands !  Our  great  fore-fathers 
Had  left  him  nought  to  conquer  but  his  country. 

JUBA. 

"While  Cato  lives,  Csefar  will  bl ufn  to  fee    ' 
Mankind  enllav'd,  and  be  afham'd  of  empire. 

CATO. 

Casfar  alham'd !  has  not  he  feen  Pharfalia ! 

LUCIUS. 

Cato,  'tis  time  thou  fave  thyfelf  and  us. 

CATO. 

Lofe  not  a  thought  on  me.     I  'm  out  of  danger. 
Heaven  will  not  leave  me  in  the  vigor's  hand. 
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Caefar  fhall  never  fay,  I  've  conquered  Cato. 
But  oh !  my  friends,  your  fafety  fills  my  heart 
With  anxious  ihoughts :  a  thoufand  fecret  terrors 
Rife  in  my  foul :  how  Ihall  I  fave  my  friends  ? 
'Tis  now,  O  Ca:far,  I  begin  to  fear  thee. 

LUCIUS. 

Csefar  has  mercy,  if  we  a(k  it  of  him, 

CATO. 

Then  afic  it,  I  conjure  you !  let  him  know 
Whate'er  was  done  againft  him,  Cato  did  it. 
Add,  if  you  pleafe,  that  I  requeft  it  of  him. 
That  I  myfelf,  with  tears,  requeft  it  of  him. 
The  virtue  of  my  friends  may  pafs  unpunifh'd. 
Juba,  my  heart  is  troubled  for  thy  fake. 
Should  I  advife  thee  to  regain  Numidia, 
Or  feek  the  conqueror  ? 

JUBA. 

If  I  forfake  thee 
Whilft  I  have  life,  may  heaven  abandon  Juba  ! 

CATO. 

Thy  virtues,  prince,  if  I  forefee  aright. 
Will  one  day  make  thee  great ;  at  Rome  hereafter, 
'Twill  be  no  crime  to  have  been  Cato's  friend. 

Fortius,  draw  near  !  my  fon,  thou  oft  haft  feeti 
Thy  fire  cngag'd  in  a  corrupted  ftate, 
Wreftling  with  vice  and  fa6lion  :  now  thou  feeft  me 
Spent,  overpower'd,  defpairlng  of  fuccefs ; 
Let  me  advife  thee  to  retreat  betimes 
To  thy  paternal  feat,  the  Sabine  field. 
Where  the  great  Ccnfor  toil'd  with  his  own  hands. 
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And  all  our  frugal  anceftors  were  blefs'd 

In  humble  virtues,  and  a  rural  life. 

There  live  retir'd ;  pray  for  the  peace  of  Rome  ; 

Content  thyfelf  to  be  obfcurely  good. 

When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  fvvay. 

The  poil  of  honour  is  a  private  ftation. 

FORTIUS. 

I  hope,  my  father  does  not  recommend 
A  life  to  Fortius,  that  he  fcorns  himfelf. 

CATO. 

Farewell,  my  friends !  if  there  be  any  of  you 
That  dares  not  truft  the  vigor's  clemency. 
Know  there  are  Ihips  prepar'd  by  my  command, 
(Their  fails  already  opening  to  the  winds) 
That  fhali  convey  you  to  the  wifh'd-for  port. 
Is  there  aught  elfe,  my  friends,  I  can  do  for  you  ? 
The  conqueror  draws  near.     Once  more  farewell  I 
If  e'er  we  meet  hereafter,  we  Ihall  meet 
In  happier  climes  and  on  a  fafer  fhore. 
Where  Caefar  never  fhall  approach  us  more. 
There  the  brave  youth,  with  love  of  virtue  fir'd, 

\_Pointi?ig  to  the  body  of  his  dead  fon% 
Who  greatly  in  his  country's  caufe  expir'd. 
Shall  know  he  conquer'd.     The  firm  patriot  there 
(Who  made  the  welfare  of  mankind  his  care) 
Though  ftill,  by  fadion,  vice,  and  fortune,  croft. 
Shall  find  the  generous  labour  was  not  loft. 
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ACTV.     SCENE    I. 

CATO  foluSy 

Sitting  in  a  thoughtful  pojiure :  In  his  hand  Plato 'j  hook 
on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  A  dranjonf^word  on  the 
table  by  him, 

jT  muft  be  fo— Plato,  thou  reafon'ft  well ! — 

Elfe  whence  this  pleafing  hope,  this  fond  defire. 
This  longing  after  immortality  ? 
Or  whence  this  fecret  dread,  and  inward  horror. 
Of  falling  into  nought  ?  Why  flirinks  the  foul 
Back  on  herfelf,  and  llartles  at  deftrudtion  ? 
'Tis  the  divinity  that  ftirs  within  us ; 
'Tis  heaven  itfelf,  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 
Eternity  !  thou  pleafing,  dreadful  thought ! 
Through  what  variety  of  untry'd  being. 
Through  what  new  fcenes  and  changes  muft  we  pafs? 
The  wide,  th'  unbounded  profpedl,  lies  before  me  ; 
But  fhadows,  clouds,  and  darknefs,  reft  upon  it. 
Here  will  I  hold.     If  there's  a  power  above  us, 
(And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works)  he  muft  delight  in  virtue ; 
And  that  which  he  deliglits  in  muft  be  happy. 
But  v/hen  !  or  where ! — This  world  was  made  for  Ca^far. 
I'm  weary  of  conjedures — This  muft  end  them. 

\Lajing  his  hand  upon  hisfiuord. 
4 
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Thus  am  I  doubly  arm'd  :  my  death  and  lifei 
My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me  : 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end. 
But  this  informs  me  I  {hall  never  die. 
The  foul,  fecar'd  in  her  exiftence,  fmiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  flars  fhall  fade  away,  the  fun  himfelf 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  (ink  in  years ; 
But  thou  {halt  flourifli  in  immortal  youth. 
Unhurt  amidft  the  war  of  elements. 
The  wrecks  of  matter,  and  the  crufh  of  worlds. 

What  means  this  heavinefs  that  hangs  upon  me  ? 
This  lethargy  that  creeps  through  all  my  fenfes  ? 
Nature  opprefs'd,  and  harafs'd  out  with  care. 
Sinks  down  to  reft.     This  once  I  '11  favour  her. 
That  my  awaken'd  foul  may  take  her  flight, 
Renew'd  in  all  her  ftrength,  and  frefli  with  life. 
An  offering  fit  for  heaven.     Let  guilt  or  fear 
Difturb  man's  reft  :   Cato  knows  neither  of  them. 
Indifferent  in  his  choice,  to  fleep  or  die. 

Enter  fortius. 
But  ha !   how 's  this,  my  fon  ?  why  this  intrufion  i^ 
Were  not  my  orders  that  I  would  be  private  ? 
Why  am  I  difobey'd? 

FORTIUS. 

Alas,  my  father  ! 
What  means  this  fword  ?  this  inftrument  of  death  ? 
Let  me  convey  it  hence ! 
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CATO. 

Rafh  youth,  forbear  I 

FORTIUS. 

O  let  the  prayers,  th'  entreaties  of  your  friends. 
Their  tears,  their  common  danger,  wrell  it  from  you. 

CATO. 

Wouldft  thou  betray  me  ?  wouldfl:  thou  give  me  up 
A  flave,  a  captive,  into  Csefar's  hands  ? 
Retire,  and  learn  obedience  to  a  father. 

Or  know,  young  man  ! 

p  o  p.  T  I  u  s . 

Look  not  thus  fternly  on  me  ; 
You  know  I  'd  rather  die  than  difobey  you. 

CATO. 

'Tis  well !  again  I  'm  mailer  of  myfelf. 
Now,  Csfar,  let  thy  troops  befet  our  gates. 
And  bar  each  avenue,  thy  gathering  fleets 
O'erfpread  the  fea,  and  ilop  up  every  port ; 
Cato  fhall  open  to  himfelf  a  pafTage, 
And  mock  thy  hopes 

FORTIUS. 

O  Sir,  forgive  your  fon, 
Whofe  grief  hangs  heavy  on  him  !  O  my  father  ! 
How  am  I  fure  it  is  not  the  lad  time 
I  e'er  fhall  call  you  fo  !  Be  not  difpleasM, 
O  be  not  angry  with  me  vvhilll  I  weep. 
And,  in  the  anguilh  of  my  heart,  bcfccch  you 
To  quit  the  dreadful  purpofe  of  your  foul. 

CATO. 

Thou  hall  been  ever  good  and  dutiful. 

\_Embracif!g  him. 
VOL.  XX'X.  Z 
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Weep  not,  my  Ton.     All  will  be  well  again. 

The  righteous  gods,  whom  I  have  fought  to  pleafcj, 

Will  fuccour  Cato,  and  preferve  his  children. 

FORTIUS. 

Your  words  give  comfort  to  my  drooping  heart, 

GATO. 

Fortius,  thou  may'ft  rely  upon  my  conduit. 
Thy  father  will  not  adl  what  milbecomes  him. 
But  go,  my  fon,  and  fee  if  aught  be  wanting 
Among  thy  father's  friends :  fee  them  embarked  ; 
And  tell  me  if  the  winds  and  feas  befriend  them. 
My  foul  is  quite  weighed  down  with  care,  and  alks 
The  foft  refrefhment  of  a  moment's  lleep.         [Exit, 

FORTIUS. 

My  thoughts  are  more  at  eafe,  my  heart  revives. 

Enter  marcia. 

O  Marcia,  O  my  filler,  flill  there 's  hope  ! 

Our  father  will  not  call  away  a  life 

So  needful  to  us  all,  and  to  his  country. 

He  is  retir'd  to  reft,  and  feems  to  cheriih 

Thoughts  full  of  peace.     He  has  difpatch'd  me  hence 

With  orders,  that  befpeak  a  mind  corapos'd. 

And  ftudious  for  the  fafety  of  his  friends. 

Marcia, take  care  that  none  difturb  his  {lumbers.  [Exit* 

MARCIA. 

O  ye  immortal  powers,  that  guaVd  the  juft,^ 
Watch  round  his  couch,  and  foften  his  repofe, 
Banifh  his  forrows,  and  becalm  his  foul 
With  eafy  dreams ;  remember  all  his  virtues ; 
And  Ilaow  mankind  that  goodnefs  is  your  care> 
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Enter  lucia. 

LUCIA. 

Where  is  your  father,  Marcia,  where  is  Cato ; 

MARC  I  A. 

Lucia,  fpeak  low ;  he  is  retir'd  to  reft. 
Lucia,  I  feel  a  gently-dawning  hope 
Rife  in  my  foul.     We  fhall  be  happy  ftill. 

LUCIA. 

Alas,  I  tremble  when  I  think  on  Cato. 
In  every  view,  in  every  thought,  I  tremble  I 
Cato  is  ftern,  and  awful  as  a  god ; 
He  knows  not  how  to  wink  at  human  frailty. 
Or  pardon  weaknefs,  Hiat  he  never  felt. 

M  A  R  c  I  A  . 

Though  llcrn  and  awful  to  the  foes  of  Rome, 
He  is  all  goodnefs,  Lucia,  always  mild, 
CompafTionate,  and  gentle,  to  his  friends. 
Fill'd  with  domeftic  tendernefs,  the  beft. 
The  kindeft  father  !   I  have  ever  found  him 
Eafy  and  good,  and  bounteous  to  my  wifties. 

LUCIA. 

'Tis  his  confent  alone  can  make  us  blefs'd. 
Marcia,  we  both  are  equally  involv'd 
In  the  fame  intricate,  perplex'd,  dillrefs. 
The  cruel  hand  Oi  fate,  that  has  deftroy'd 
Thy  brother  Marcus,  whom  we  both  lament — 

MARCIA. 

And  ever  fliall  lament,  unhappy  youth  ! 
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LUCIA. 

Has  fet  my  foul  at  large,  and  now  I  fland 
Loofe  of  my  vow.     But  who  knows  Cato's  thoughts  ? 
Who  knows  how  yet  he  may  difpofe  of  Fortius, 
Or  how  he  has  determined  of  thyfelf  ? 

M  ARCI  A. 

Let  him  but  live  !  commit  the  reft  to  heaven. 
Enter  Lucius. 

LUCIUS. 

Sweet  are  the  flumbers  of  the  virtuous  man  ! 

0  Marcia,  I  have  feen  thy  godlike  father: 
Some  power  invifible  fupports  his  foul. 
And  bears  it  up  in  all  its  wonted  greatnefs. 
A  kind  refrelhing  ileep  is  fall'n  upon  him  : 

1  faw  him  flretch'd  at  eafe,  his  fancy  loll 

In  pleafmg  dreams ;  as  I  drew  near  his  couch. 

He  fmird,  and  cry'd — Csfar,  thou  canft  not  hurt  me  ! 

M  A  R  CI  A  . 

His  mind  iiill  labours  with  fome  dreadful  thought. 

LUCIUS. 

Lucia,  why  all  this  grief,  thefe  floods  of  forrow? 
Dry  up  thy  tears,  my  child ;  we  all  are  fafe 
While  Cato  lives — his  prefence  will  protedl  us. 

Enter  juba. 

JUB  A. 

Lucius,  the  horfemen  are  return'd  from  viewing 
The  number,  Ilrength,  and  pofture  of  our  foes. 
Who  now  encamp  within  a  fhort  hour's  march* 
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On  the  high  point  of  yon  bright  wellern  tower 
We  ken  them  from  afar ;  the  fetting  fun 
Plays  on  their  ihining  arms  and  burnifh'd  helmets. 
And  covers  all  the  field  with  gleams  of  fire. 

LUCIUS. 

Marcia,  't  is  time  we  Ihould  awake  thy  father. 
Caefar  is  Hill  difpos'd  to  give  us  terms. 
And  waits  «it  diilance  till  he  hears  from  Cato. 

Efiter  FORTIUS. 

Fortius,  thy  looks  fpeak  fomewhat  of  importance. 
What  tidings  doft  thou  bring  ?  Methinlcs  I  fee 
Unufual  gladnefs  fparkling  in  thy  eyes. 

FORTIUS. 

As  I  was  hailing  to  the  port,  where  now 
My  father's  friends,  impatient  for  a  pafiage, 
Accufe  the  lingering  winds,  a  fail  arriv'd 
From  Pompey's  fon,  who  through  the  realms  of  Spain 
Calls  out  for  vengeance  on  his  father's  death. 
And  rouzes  the  whole  nation  up  to  arms. 
Were  Cato  at  their  head,  once  more  might  Rome 
AlTert  her  rights,  and  claim  her  liberty. 
But  hark  !  what  means  that  groan  •"  O  give  me  way. 
And  let  me  fly  into  my  father's  prefencc. 

LUCIUS. 

Cato,  amidfl  his  flumbers,  thinks  on  Rome, 
And  in  the  wild  diforder  of  his  foul 
Mourns  o'er  his  country  ;  ha  !  a  fecond  groan  !— 
Heaven  guard  us  all ! — 
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M  ARCI  A. 

Alas !   'tis  not  the  voice 
Of  one  who  flccps !   't  is  agonizing  pain, 
'T  is  death  is  in  that  found — 

Re-enter  fortius. 

FORTIUS. 

O  fight  of  woe  I 
O  Marcia,  what  we  fear'd  is  come  to  pafs ! 
Cato  is  fall'n  upon  his  fword — 

LUCIUS. 

O  Fortius, 
Hide  all  the  horrors  of  thy  mournful  tale. 
And  let  us  guefs  the  reft. 

FORTIUS. 

I  've  rais'd  him  up. 
And  plac'd  him  in  his  chair,  where,  pale  and  faint. 
He  gafps  for  breath,  and,  as  his  life  flows  from  him. 
Demands  to  fee  his  friends.     His  weeping  fervants, 
Obfequious  to  his  orders,  bear  him  hither. 

[The  back  Scene  opens,  and  difco-vers  Cato. 

MARCIA. 

O  heaven,  aifift  me  in  this  dreadful  hour 
To  pay  the  laft  fad  duties  to  my  father  I 

JUB  A. 

Thefe  are  thy  triumphs,  thy  exploits,  O  Casfar  ! 

LUCIUS. 

Now  is  Rome  fall'n  indeed  !— - 

[Cato  brought  fornvard in  his  chair* 
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CATO, 

Here  fet  me  down- 
Portias,  come  near  me — are  my  friends  embarked  ? 
Can  any  thing  be  thought  of  for  their  fervice  ? 
Whim  I  yet  live,  let  me  not  live  in  vain. 
— O  Lucius,  art  thou  here  ? — Thou  art  too  good  !— 
Let  this  our  friendihip  live  between  our  children ; 
Make  Fortius  happy  in  thy  daughter  Lucia. 
Alas  poor  man,  he  weeps ! — Marcia,  my  daughter— 
— O  bend  me  forward  ! — Juba  loves  thee,  Marcia. 
A  Senator  of  Rome,  while  Rome  furviv'd. 
Would  not  have  match 'd  his  daughter  with  a  king. 
But  Ccefar's  arms  have  thrown  down  all  diftindlion ; 
Whoe'er  is  brave  and  virtuous,  is  a  Roman— 
■ — I  'm  fick  to  death — O  when  (hall  I  get  loofe 
From  this  vain  world,  th'  abode  of  guilt  and  forrow !  — 
— And  yet  mcthinks  a  beam  of  light  breaks  in 
On  my  departing  foul.     Alas,  I  fear 
I  've  been  too  hally.     O  ye  powers,  that  fearch 
The  heart  of  man,  and  weigh  his  inmoll  thoughts. 
If  I  have  done  amifs,  impute  it  not ! — 
The  bell;  may  err,  but  you  are  good,  and — oh  !    [Dies. 

LUCIUS. 

There  fled  the  grcatefl:  foul  that  ever  warm'd 
A  Roman  breaft.     O  Cato  !  O  my  friend  ! 
Thy  will  fhall  be  religioufly  obferv'd. 
But  let  us  bear  this  awful  corpfc  to  Caefar, 
And  lay  it  in  his  fight,  that  it  may  ftand 
A  fence  betwixt  us  and  the  vidor's  wrath  ; 
Cato,  though  dead,  fhall  flill  protedl  his  friends. 
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From  hence,  let  fierce  contending  nations  know 
What  dire  efFefls  from  civil  difcord  flow. 
'Tis  this  that  fhakes  our  country  with  alarms. 
And  gives  up  Rome  a  prey  to  Roman  arms. 
Produces  fraud,  and  cruelty,  and  ftrife. 
And  robs  the  guilty  world  of  Cato's  life. 

[Exeunt  Omnes. 
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